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THE  REWARD  OF  VALOUR. 

J.  C.  M. 

O  why  didst  thou  struggle,  my  knight-at-arms? 

And  why  didst  thou  struggle  so  sore  ? 
Yestreen  I  saw  thy  good  broadsword 

Drip  red  with  noble  gore, 
And  ye  tilted  as  though  the  sultanas  hoard 

Would  be  heaped  at  the  victor's  door! 

Hadst  thou  seen  me  on  that  moonlit  night 

When  the  perilous  joust  was  o'er 
With  my  lady's  arms  about  my  neck, 

While  her  lips  full  praises  bore. 
Thou  hadst  no  need  to  ask  me,  then, 

Why  I  struggled  and  bled  so  sore. 


s  The  Wake  Forest  Student. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  NATURE  * 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  I,.  POTEAT. 

"  Faith  were  science  now, 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 
And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time." 

Lowell,  "  The  Cathedral 

*  *  *  Of  course,  it  is  in  the  interplay  and  strug- 
gle of  intellectual  opinions  and  moral  sentiments  that 
we  shall ifind  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  particu- 
lar stage  of  civilization — as,  indeed,  of  any  other.  For 
example,  in  the  Roman  world  of  the  second  century, 
Stoicism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity  were  the  only  or- 
ganized expressions  of  the  higher  life  and  thought  of 
man.  The  salt  of  Christianity  was  not  sufficiently  per- 
vasive at  that  time  to  check  the  tendency  to  dissolution 
already  well  under  way  in  the  Roman  system;  but  it 
was  the  interaction  of  these  forces  that  determined  the 
type  of  contemporary  history,  and,  moreover,  gave  di- 
rection to  the  destiny  of  Western  civilization.  The 
Greek  feeling  for  truth  was  suppressed  by  other  inter- 
ests during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  reasserted  itself  in  the 
Revival  of  Learning,  and,  in  the  person  of  its  lineal 
descendant,  modern  science,  is  working  out,  along  with 
Christianity,  the  future  of  the  modern  world;  for  Juda- 
ism early  dropped  out  of  the  struggle.  Science  and 
Christianity,  the  surviving  forces,  have  acted  and  re- 
acted upon  each  other  during  our  century  as  never  be- 
fore. They  are  the  comprehensive  formulae  to  which 
may  be  referred  all  the  problems  which  have  stirred  or 
vexed  our  time.    They  have  not  merely  dominated  its 

*Addvess  delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Richmond,  Va., 
Jane  6,  1899,  before  the  Woman's  College. 
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intellectual  life,  constituting  the  vocation  or  absorbing 
the  interest  of  the  leaders  of  thought,  but  down  to  the 
last  ramification  of  social  life  and  practical  afifairs,  they 
have  supplied  impulse,  method,  and  form  to  all  our  va- 
ried activities. 

If  we  must  decide  which  one  of  these  two  dominant 
forces  is  most  strongly  represented  in  those  marks  which 
differentiate  the  nineteenth  century  from  all  its  predeces- 
sors, I  think  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  naming 
science.     *    *    *    j^^^      note  some  particulars. 

I.  The  century  has  witnessed  a  new  Renascence  of  the 
human  mind.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  great 
movement  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  spent  itself,  and 
its  brilliant  work  needed  to  be  done  again.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  victories  then  won  were  won  for  all  time,  and 
*'the  force  then  generated  still  continues,  vital  and  ex- 
pansive, in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world."  But  I  do 
maintain  that  the  faculties  which  in  the  fifteenth  century 
awoke  to  conscious  freedom,  in  the  nineteenth  blazed  out 
in  a  brilliancy  of  achievement  altogether  unique.  In- 
deed, the  fifteenth  century  Renascence,  as  Mr.  Pater  re- 
minds us,  "was  in  many  things  great  rather  by  what  it 
designed  or  aspired  to  do,  than  by  what  it  actually 
achieved."  The  explanation  of  its  comparative  barren- 
ness is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  limitations  of  the 
sphere  of  its  operation.  Our  own  age  has  been  able  in 
large  measure  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  the  earlier 
age  because,  in  its  appeal  to  Nature,  it  discovered  at 
once  unlimited  opportunity  and  unfailing  stimulus.  Its 
spontaneous  outburst  of  intellectual  energy  found  no 
vsufficient  arena  in  the  cold  beauties  and  unrealities  of  a 
revived  classicalism,  nor  yet  in  the  flippant  and  negative 
philosophizing  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  learned 
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that  what  is  natural  is  true;  that  what  is  natural  is  beau- 
tiful, for  "beauty  is  only  the  fineness  oi  truth";  and  for 
both  truth  and  beauty  it  made  its  appeal  directly  to  Na- 
ture. It  turned  the  strong  tides  of  its  enthusiasm  into 
the  unexplored  fields  of  Nature,  where  it  found  adequate 
scope  and  a  satisfying  mission.  It  appointed  no  bound- 
aries to  its  exploring  zeal.  It  would  fair  pursue  the 
truth  of  which  it  was  enamored  into  every  nook  of  the 
physical  universe,  and  did  not  hesitate  at  the  threshold 
of  that  larger  universe,  the  mind  of  man.  When  Mun- 
go  Park  asked  the  Arabs  what  became  of  the  sun  at 
nightfall,  they  replied  that  the  question  was  beyond 
human  investigation.  For  this  alert  nineteenth  century 
intelligence  no  phenomenon  was  beyond  investigation. 
The  sense  of  mystery  attracted  it,  like  the  impalpable 
drawings  of  a  hidden  magnet. 

2.  The  record  of  disco\'ery  which  followed  is  un- 
matched in  ail  history,  since  the  first  naive  questioning 
of  Nature  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Indeed,  the 
world  has  probably  made  greater  progress  in  natural 
knowledge  during  the  present  century  than  in  all  the 
earlier  ages  combined.  In  proof,  one  needs  but  recall 
the  generalizations  and  broader  features  of  this  scientific 
progress  since  1830 — the  molecular  constitution  of  mat- 
ter, the  cellular  structure  of  ail  living  beings,  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  spectrum 
analysis  and  its  application  to  celestial  physics,  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  communication,  lighting,  and 
machinery,  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  man,  embry- 
ology, and  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

I  beg  you  to  reflect  that  each  one  of  these  generaliza- 
tions is  an  induction  from  innumerable  observations,  in- 
volving years  of  toil  and  waiting,  repeated  disappoint- 
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ment  and  defeat  on  the  part  of  any  army  of  self-devoted 
workers  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  earth.  In  all 
the  history  of  humanity's  struggle  upward  out  of  sav- 
agery, it  presents  no  finer  spectacle  than  in  its  persist- 
ent ascent  of  the  steep  road  of  nineteenth  century 
science.    *    *  ^< 

From  this  point  of  view  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  with  moderation  of  certain  persons  who  still  sur- 
vive here  and  there,  to  play  the  role  of  the  detractor  of 
this  splendid  record  of  achievement.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, I  believe,  of  the  London  Metaphysical  Society, 
Tennyson,  in  allusion  to  the  possible  warm  debates  of 
the  society,  remarked,  acutely:  "One  thing  which 
science  has  taught  us  is  to  distinguish  light  from  heat.'' 
I  would  observe  the  ^plied  caution,  and  speak  with  not 
less  truth  than  warmth  of  those  who  plume  themselves 
upon  their  ignorance  of  science,  taking  comfort  of  their 
shame.  They  have  probably  not  read  ten  pages  of  the 
great  masters,  whom  they  are  careful  not  to  mention  ex- 
cept with  aspersion.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  bright- 
ening day,  they  light  their  little  candles,  protesting  it  is 
night.  To  them  science  is  the  necessary  enemy  of 
truth,  and,  like  the  old  Carthaginian,  at  the  altars  of  re- 
ligion, they  pledge  their  unreflecting  children  to  the  per- 
petuation of  hostilities  when  they  themselves  are  no 
longer  able  to  wield  the  sword.  There  are  but  two  ex- 
tenuations of  the  crime  of  this  attitude:  First,  it  has  its 
root  in  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  vital  beliefs  sup- 
posed to  be  threatened.  The  second  is,  ignorance  of 
the  content  and  implications  of  science.  And,  for  one,  I 
am  v/illing,  in  this  case  of  folly  and  ingratitude,  that  igno- 
rance, like  love,  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  late,  very  late,  for  such 
ignorance  to  be  abroad. 


6  The  Wake  Forest  Student. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE  APPEAL. 

1.  The  most  obvious  expression  which  the  appeal  to 
Nature  has  taken  is  the  tasking  of  faculty  and  treasure 
in  a  practical  ministry  to  our  physical  well-being — in  a 
word,  industrialism^  with  all  that  it  connotes.     *    *  * 

2.  Realism  is  a  closely  related  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal appeal  to  Nature.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  certain 
homely  absorption  in  the  affairs  of  the  work-day  world 
which  is  peculiar  to  no  age  or  clime.  But  this  uncon- 
scious realism  is  in  our  day  accentuated  and  dignified  by 
a  named  and  championed  philosophy  of  life  and  things, 
a  cult  with  creed  and  apostolate.  It  is  this  cult  of  real- 
ism to  which  I  refer,  for  which  Zola,  its  literary  arch- 
bishop, has  substituted  the  name  Naturalism.  Although 
it  is  now  clearly  on  the  wane,  entirely  discredited,  in- 
deed, by  the  masters  of  our  higher  thought,  yet  it  has 
deeply  tinged  all  the  phases  of  the  intellectual  activity 
of  our  time.  In  philosophy  it  is  known  as  materialism. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  school  of  moralists  who  explain  and 
justify  ethical  judgments  by  a  pure  utilitarianism.  Even 
science  itself  is  not  above  the  influence  of  its  own  tri- 
umph. From  being  an  ennobling  discipline  and  a  con-  4 
quering  faith,  it  is  in  danger  of  yielding  too  far  to 
Bacon's  old  demand  of  "fruits",  and  sinking  into  a 
bread-and-butter  vocation. 

Literature,  whose  chief  charm  and  authentication  is 
its  spontaneity,  is  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  com- 
mercial greed,  and  writes  and  writes,  not  because  the 
Muses  urge,  but  because  the  publisher  pays.  Not  only 
has  it  suffered  demoralization  in  its  motive,  but  its 
method  and  its  content  show  the  taint  of  a  de- 
generate realism.  I  am  far  from  denying  a  place  in 
literature  to  the  fatal  lapses  and  the  blood-red  sins  of 
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humanity.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  civili- 
zation, the  spirit  of  man  is  still  swept  at  times  by  the 
same  elemental  forces  that  swayed  it  in  his  wild  childhood. 
It  may  be  repressed  into  decorum  by  social  and  religious 
considerations;  but  ever  and  anon  its  savage  and  animal 
elements  break  out  into  terrible  activity,  as  of  old,  and 
a  tragedy  reveals  the  precipice  upon  which  our  nature 
habitually  walks.  Such  situations  are  legitimate  ma- 
terial for  literary  treatment.  The  degenerate  realism  I 
have  in  mind  is  under  bonds  to  a  materialized  and  sen- 
sual constituency,  which  protests  that  it  will  read  noth- 
ing that  does  not  thrill  and  shock.  It  rakes  among  the 
pestilential  dregs  of  the  cup  of  life,  seeking  new  sur- 
prises for  over-refined  and  vitiated  palates,  and,  as 
Nordau  characteristically  phrases  it,  spreads,  as  with  a 
mason's  trowel,  a  layer  of  obscenity  over  all  its  work, 
A  single  French  family,  whose  history  has  filled  the  an- 
nals of  crime  and  mental  disorder  for  sixty-five  years, 
has  supplied  Zola  with  material  for  all  his  novels.  *  *  * 
3.  Criticism,  The  touch-stone  of  the  direct  appeal  to 
Nature  was  so  magical  in  its  revelations  in  the  external 
physical  order,  that  it  was  not  long  in  being  appropriated 
in  other  domains.  Long-established  principles  were 
subjected  to  analysis  with  the  new  solvent,  the  new 
standard  of  truth  and  beauty  was  applied  to  the  creations 
of  art,  the  foundations  of  ethics,  and  the  credentials  of 
Christianity.  The  age  of  criticism  was  come.  *  *  * 
The  spread  of  the  critical  spirit  was  inevitably  accom- 
panied by  the  decay  of  authority  and  by  emancipation 
from  traditional  discipline.  Hence  the  chaos  which  to 
some  extent  has  reigned  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  of 
religious  beliefs,  and  which  still  bafiles  and  terrifies  many 
serious  minds. 


i  The  Wake  Forest  Student. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  APPEAL. 

1.  On  culture.  Taking  culture  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
factors  of  the  intellectual  life,  we  may  say  that  our 
nineteenth  century  culture  is  scientific.  Our  intellectual 
Miterests  lie  prevailingly  in  a  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. All  intelligent  people,  who  can,  study  science. 
A  distinctively  scientific  literature  has  arisen,  and  its 
volume  is  enormous.  There  is  a  deep  tinge  of  science 
in  the  highest  forms  of  contemporary  literature,  as  in 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  the  problems  of  sociology, 
psychology,  and  heredity  form  not  unfrequently  the 
motif  of  popular  fiction.  So  effective  has  the  appeal  to 
Nature  shown  itself  to  be,  and  so  contagious  the  scien- 
tific habit  of  thought,  that  all  the  forms  of  intellectual 
activity  have  experienced  an  electric  shock,  and,  in  the 
inevitable  efibrt  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  knowl- 
edge, have  undergone  a  transformation  which  almost 
amounts  to  a  new  creation.     *'    *  * 

2.  On  faith.  How  has  the  religious  life  fared  during 
this  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  the  intellectual 
life?  How  has  faith  come  on  in  this  scientific  atmosphere? 
The  conditions  should  have  awakened  the  expectation 
of  change,  if  not  of  revolution,  here  also;  for  has  not 
Emerson  warned  us,  "  Beware  when  the  great  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet"?  "The  very  hopes  of 
man,"  he  says,  "the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  the  religion 
of  nations,  the  manners  and  morals  of  mankind,  are  all 
at  the  mercy  of  a  new  generalization.  Generalization  is 
always  a  new  influx  of  divinity  into  the  mind.  Hence 
the  thrill  that  attends  it." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  effect  of  the  appeal 
to  Nature  upon  the  religious  mind  was  disastrous.  The 
great  generalizations  which  I  have  mentioned  date  this 
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side  of  1830.  The  next  decade  is  the  precise  period 
when  the  ghost  of  religious  doubt  begins  to  haunt  the 
heights  of  English  culture.  It  is  just  then  thatCarlyle 
cries  out,  bitterly:  "Nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  is  cer- 
tain to  me."  Fronde  says  that  he  and  a  band  of  com- 
panion truth-seekers  were  driven  to^iiderness  in  search 
of  some  certainty  on  which  they  might  rest.  Tennyson, 
in  his  poetic  seclusion,  had  moments  of  dark  misgiving, 
when  he  could  only  "stretch  lame  hands  to  God"  and 
trust  that  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.*' 
Francis  Newman  and  George  Eliot  in  these  same  preg- 
nant years  bade  adieu  to  their  ardent  evangelicanism. 
Matthew  Arnold's  early  poems,  tinged  with  the  sad^diity 
of  a  pagan  despair,  bear  testimony  to  the  stress  of  the 
time,  when,  he  complains, 

"The  old  is  out  of  date  ; 
The  new  is  not  yet  born." 

And  Arthur  Hugh  Clough's  devout,  fine  spirit  returned 
no  more  to  port  from  drifting  on  the  ocean  of  doubt. 

If  the  religious  life  itself  did  not  suffer  asphyxia  in 
these  and  other  gifted  minds,  religious  beliefs  underwent 
serious  disintegration,  and  in  some  of  them  were  swept 
entirely  away.  A  storm  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  many 
a  fair  sail  that  ventured  into  it  split  and  sunk,  and  many 
that  lived  through  it,  bore  ever  afterwards  the  marks  of 
its  distress.  But  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Is 
not  the  way  of  light  always  a  narrow  way  beset  with 
fatal  perils?  An  ocean  without  storms  is  an  ocean  with- 
out life,  and  some  vessels  must  go  down,  if  any  are  to 
sail.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  must  struof- 
gle  into  its  larger  hopes,  and  it  is  an  inevitable  incident 
that  some  perish  in  the  transition.    The  religious  as- 
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pbyxia  and  paralysis  which  have  marked  the  culture  of 
our  period,  are  only  explained  and  cease  to  be  alarming 
when  they  are  seen  to  be  incidental  to  our  passage  into 
the  wider  horizons  of  truth  opened  up  in  modern 
science. 

And  this  transition  has  now  been  actually  achieved. 
The  minor  Victorian  poets — I  speak  of  the  poets  because 
they  are  ever  the  master  spirits  in  these  higher  spheres — 
are,  indeed,  stricken  with  the  sense  of  disillusion,  which 
haH^been  called  the  disease  of  the  century.  That  "sea  ^ 
of  faith,"  *'once  at  the  full,"  they 

"  Only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar." 

Before  the  central  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  the  poets 
of  doubt,  among  whom  Arnold  and  Clough  are  distinc- 
tive, bemoan  the  failure  of  their  quest  and  the  retreat  of 
the  spiritual  vision.  The  poets  of  art,  as  Rossetti,  Mor- 
ris and  Swinburne,  either  deny  th-is- spiritual  vision  or  ^ 
make  use  of  its  associated  sentiments  for  purely  aesthetic 
purposes.  But  these  schools  only  mark  painful  stages 
in  the  development  of  English  poetry.  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  the  master  singers  of  the  choir,  carry 
forward  that  development  to  a  higher  point.  They  both 
reflect  the  conflict  of  the  time,  but  do  not  rest  in  it. 
Tennyson  "marks  the  final  stage  of  agnosticism  feeling 
its  way  towards  faith."  And  faith  comes  at  last;  peace 
follows  an  exhausting  struggle;  and  as  he  crosses  the 
bar  he  is  singing  of  meeting  his  Pilot  face  to  face.  In 
Browning,  the  transition  is  completed.  In  him  the 
hard-won,  calm  assurance  of  Tennyson  swells  to  a  ring- 
ing, exultant  triumph,  and  when  he  passed  into  the 
higher  life  in  1889,  he  left  this  last  word — a  personal 
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record,  it  is  true,  but  also  the  goal  and  crown  of  the 
Victorian  quest  of  faith  in  the  new  world  of  science: 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breas'  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  tho'  right  were  worste  i,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 

We  have  learned  to  distinguish  faith  from  belief,  and 
faith  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  organ 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  as  supreme  and  authoritative  in 
its  sphere  as  sense  and  the  reason  are  in  theirs.  You 
will  allow  me  to  recall,  in  illustration,  the  experience  of 
a  biologist  of  the  first  rank.  The  late  Professor  Romanes 
made  a  severely  rational  and  candid  examination  into 
theism,  and  reached  sadly  a  wholly  negative  result. 
And  yet,  with  his  own  unanswered  arguments  before 
him,  his  deeper  nature  rebelled  against  the  deliverance 
of  the  reason,  and  still  cried  out  after  God.  There  were 
times  when  his  habitual  repression  of  these  longings  re- 
laxed, and  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  the  tenderest  of 
poetic  appeals.  He  meditated  deeply  on  this  antithesis 
in  his  own  nature.  He  lived  to  resolve  it.  Only  two 
months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he 
was  beginning  to  see  the  truth  that  logical  processes  are 
not  the  only  means  of  knowledge  in  transcendental  re- 
gions. In  his  remarkable  ''Notes  on  Religion,"  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  he  declares  that  reason  is  not  the 
only  attribute  of  man,  nor  is  it  the  only  faculty  for  the 
ascertainment  of  truth,  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties 
being  of  no  less  importance.  In  the  region  of  the  rea- 
son he  was  an  agnostic;  but,  having  a  vivid  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  necessity  of  faith  and  of  the  legitimacy 
and  value  of  its  intuitions,  he  died  in  "full  and  delib- 
erate communion  with  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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My  second  illustration  is  the  experience  of  a  biblical 
critic  of  the  first  rank,  the  historian  of  the  "Origins  of 
Christianity."  In  that  remote  and  wild  district  of 
Northwest  France,  Brittany,  a  popular  legend  relates  to 
an  imaginary  town  called  ''Is,"  tliat  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea  long  ago.  The  fishermen  say  that  the  tops 
of  its  church  spires  can  be  seen  in  the  hollow  of*rt» 
waves  when  the  sea  is  rough,  and  in  calm  weather  the 
music  of  its  church  bells  may  be  heard  above  the  waters. 
The  famous  critic  Renan,  whose  youth  was  spent  in  this 
region,  says:  "I  often  fancy  that  I  have  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  a  city  of  Is,  with  its  bells  calling  to  prayer 
a  recalcitrant  congregation."  Who  shall  say  this  bril- 
liant man's  relation  to  Christianity  would  not  have  been 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  if  the  Christianity  of  Brittany 
had  found  the  expression  suited  to  the  time?  Was  it  not 
the  outworn  and  lifeless  form  of  it,  which,  while  arous- 
ing no  questionings  in  the  simple  life  of  Brittany,  was 
found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fuller  light  of  his 
Paris  experience?  And  was  not  the  confounding  of  faith 
with  intellectual  assent  to  dogma  responsible  for  the  ten- 
sion and  pain  of  his  first  misgivings?  When  he  says, 
"I  feel  that  in  reality  my  existence  is  governed  by  a 
faith  which  I  no  longer  possess,"  does  he  not  really 
testify  to  the  persistence  of  faith  in  spite  of  the  vanish- 
ing of  many  beliefs?  Dogmas  fall  into  discredit  before 
his  critical  faculty;  but  does  he  not  retain  his  early  sense 
of  God  and  the  eternal  things?  And  those  bells  of  the 
city  of  Is  ringing  even  in  his  last  years  in  the  depths  of 
his  being — what  are  they  but  the  echoes  of  the  spiritual 
sphere  still  caught  by  a  living  faith  through  the  clamors 
of  the  skeptical  reason,  the  bond  of  the  unseen  world, 
strained  perhaps,  but  still  unbroken  ?  I  shall  not  under- 
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take  to  say  how  far  one  may  go  in  the  denial  of  intel- 
lectual propositions  without  losing  the  vision  of  the  di- 
vide, which  is  the  essence  of  faith.     *    *  * 

As  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  observed,  our  period 
has  been  universally  touched  with  doubt,  and  yet  is  as 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  faith  as  any  that  has  gone  before 
it.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  origin  and  significance 
of  the  prevalent  doubt,  and  to  show  that  out  of  it  faith 
is  emerging  freed  of  impediments  and  legitimated  to 
the  enlightened  mind.  Ours  is  not  a  faithless  genera- 
tion, certainly  not  in  theory.  Nor  is  it  a  theoretical 
skepticism  that  I  fear.    The  only  fatal  skepticism  is 

the  fear  lest  the  truth  be  bad."  Not  the  questioning 
of  abstract  propositions  about  the  existence  and  person- 
ality of  God,  but  the  denial  of  His  living  presence  in. 
the  world  of  physical  nature  and  of  man;  that  practical 
materialism  which  excludes  the  ministries  of  the  ideal 
world,  and,  like  Ulysses  in  the  Cyclops'  cave,  burns 
rudely  out  the  eye  of  faith,  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  beckoning  spiritual  vision;  that  derogatory  dogma 
that  the  Infinite  Father  spoke  ages  ago  His  last  word  of 
tenderness  to  man,  and  that  for  the  enlarging  capacity 
and  craving  of  the  race.  He  has  never  a  syllable  more  of 
answering  revelation;  that  selfish  fear  lest  the  Divine 
Goodness  and  Truth  in  a  boundless  inundation  sweep 
over  and  obliterate  the  pitiful  barriers  w^hich  our  systems 
of  theology  have  presumed  to  build  against  them.  Let 
the  inundation  come,  and  surprise  and  confound  our 
petty  dialectics! 

There  are,  without  doubt,  critical  moments  yet  ahead 
of  us,  many  problems  to  perplex  us,  and,  as  the  nearer 
mysteries  in  the  path  of  progress  are  laid  bare,  deeper 
ones  wait  to  try  our  courage  and  faith.    I  can  not  hope 
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that  the  storm  and  stress  are  all  in  the  past.  And  yet 
out  of  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary  im- 
port of  the  appeal  to  Nature,  and  out  of  a  painful  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  doubts  of  our  stirring  century, 
I  declare  to  you  that  I  turn  to  the  twentieth  century 
with  hopefulness,  believing,  with  Browning's  Paracel- 
sus— 

"  If  I  sloop 
Into  a  dark,  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast;  its  splendor,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom  :  I  shall  emerge  one  day." 

I  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  bringing  this  message 
of  nineteenth  century  culture  to  you,  young  ladies  of 
the  Woman's  College,  because  I  know  that  the  higher 
life  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  what  you  and  such 
as  you,  determine  it  shall  be;  the  standard  which  you 
set,  the  rest  of  us  shall  acknowledge;  what  you  require, 
we  shall  be.  And  I  get  a  fresh  access  of  courage,  when 
I  remember  the  strength  and  leading  which  cultivation 
in  this  institution  of  learning  has  superadded  to  natural 
gifts  and  charms,  which  make  woman  everywhere  and 
always  irresistible. 
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MARGUERITE. 

BY  A.   R.  DUNNING. 

To  the  French,  Spanish  and  English  navigators  and 
pirates  of  the  fifteenth  century — on  the  dim  verge  of  the 
then  little  known  world — were  other  perils  than  those  of 
the  winds  and  waves.  The  rocks  and  shores  of  those 
sequestered  seas  had,  so  thought  the  voyagers,  other 
inhabitants  than  the  seal,  the  walrus  and  the  screaming 
sea-fowl,  the  bears  which  stole  away  their  fish  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  wild  natives  dressed  in  seal  skins. 

They  believed  that  "Griffins"  infested  the  moun- 
tains of  Labrador.  Two  islands,  north  of  Newfound- 
land, were  given  over  to  these  fiends,  from  whom  they 
derived  their  name,     The  Isle  of  Demons." 

The  occupants  of  this  isle  were  roaming  devils,  with 
wings,  horns  and  tails.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most 
venomous  serpents — creeping  things — the  most  ghastly 
beasts  and  reptiles,  and  horrible  creatures  of  every  kind 
frequented  this  place.  The  passing  voyager  heard  the 
din  of  their  orgies,  the  clashing  of  teeth  and  talons,  and 
the  mournful  death-like  cries  which  filled  the  air,  and 
woe  to  the  sailor  or  fisherman  who  ventured  alone  into 
the  haunted  woods.  This  isle  is  the  scene  of  the  follow- 
ing story  : 

It  was  the  time  of  French  adventure  in  North  Amer- 
ica. On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1542,  Roberval,  with  three 
ships  and  two  hundred  colonists  set  sail  from  Rochelle. 
These  colonists  were  of  a  mixed  character,  there  being 
nobles,  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  women  and  children. 
Of  the  women,  some  were  of  birth  and  station,  and 
among  them  a  damsel   called  Marguerite — a  niece  of 
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Roberval.  A  young  French  noble  also  had  embarked 
for  the  love  of  this  damsel. 

Tiie  voyage  began — the  sea  calm  and  the  crew  run- 
ning over  with  ambition  and  hope.  On  the  17th  a  storm 
fell  upon  them  with  appalling  fury.  The  pilots  lost 
their  wits,  and  the  sailors  gave  themselves  up  to  their 
terrors.  Night  came  on  and  still  the  storm  raged.  Can- 
non, cables,  water-casks  and  provisions  were  thrown 
overboard.  The  ship  danced  upon  the  maddening  waves. 
At  length  day  broke.  Plunging,  reeling,  half  under 
water,  quivering  with  the  shock  of  the  seas  whose 
mountain  ridges  rolled  down  upon  her  before  the  gale, 
the  ship  lay  in  deadly  peril  until  Monday.  Then  the  sun 
broke  out,  and  again  she  held  her  course  toward  Lab- 
rador. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  voyage,  the  gallant  young 
Frenchman  opened  his  heart  to  Marguerite.  She  peeped 
in,  and  saw  imprinted  there,  ^'lyove  that  would  not 
grow  cold  until  the  stars  were  old."  They  vowed  to  each 
other  that  the  angels  above  nor  the  demons  below  should 
ever  separate  them.  Toward  them,  Robeval  was  bitter- 
ness itself  For  two  years,  until  now,  Marguerite  had 
not  seen  her  lover.  During  the  storm  they  were  con- 
stantly together,  and  in  the  excitement,  they  forgot  the 
threats  of  Roberval,  and  were  seen  together  by  him. 
The  stern  brute,  in  human  form,  scandalized  and  enraged 
at  such  a  passion,  cast  anchor  by  the  haunted  isle,  landed 
his  indiscreet  relative,  gave  her  four  arquebuses  for 
defense,  and  with  an  old  Norman  nurse,  who  had  pan- 
dered to  the  lovers,  left  her  to  her  fate.  Then  her  gallant 
entrusted  himself  to  the  waves,  and  by  desperate  efforts 
gained  the  shore  with  two  guns  and  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. 
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The  ship  weighed  anchor,  receded,  vanished  and  they 
were  left  alone.  Yet  not  so,  for  the  demon  lords  of  the 
isle  beset  them  day  and  night,  raging  around  their  hut 
with  a  confused  and  hungry  clamoring,  striving  to  force 
the  frail  barrier.  "  The  lovers  had  repented  of  their  sin, 
though  not  abandoned  it,  and  an  invisible  power  was  on 
their  side.  The  saints  vouchsafed  their  aid  and  the 
offended  Virgin,  relenting,  held  before  them  a  protecting 
shield."  In  the  form  of  ghostly  beasts  or  other  shapes, 
abominably  and  unutterably  hideous,  the  brood  of  hell, 
howling  in  baffled  fury,  tore  at  the  branches  of  the  syl- 
van dwelling.  But  a  celestial,  invisible  hand  was  ever 
interposed,  and  there  was  a  viewless  barrier  which  they 
might  not  pass.  The  frantic,  infernal  horde  ever  sur- 
rounded the  hut,  but  their  hellish  roaring  could  not  pen- 
etrate the  screen  which  enveloped  it. 

Amid  these  horrors.  Marguerite  gave  birth  to  a  child. 
At  this  the  fiends  grew  frantic,  but  all  in  vain.  Amid 
these  terrors,  she  stood  undaunted,  but  her  lover,  dis- 
mayed and  heart-broken,  sickened  and  died.  Her  child 
and  the  old  nurse  found  their  unhallowed  rest  in  that 
accursed  soil,  and  Marguerite  was  left  alone. 

It  was  two  years  since  Roberval  and  his  fleet  left  her 
on  the  haunted  isle.  They  visited  the  New  World  and 
returned  to  France,  their  ship  burdened  with  Indian 
products. 

Five  months  later,  the  crew  of  a  small  fishing  craft 
saw  a  column  of  smoke  curling  upward  from  the  haunted 
shore.  What  could  it  be?  Was  it  a  device  of  the  fiends 
to  lure  them  to  their  ruin  ?  They  thought  so,  and  kept 
aloof.  But  finally  curiosity  overcame  them,  and  too, 
misgiving  seized  them,  and  they  warily  drew  near.  On 
the  shore  they  descried  a  female  figure  in  wild  attire — 
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surrounded  by  the  demons — waving  signals  of  distress. 
They  went  ashore,  and  on  approaching  the  figure,  were 
encircled  in  the  ethereal  screen  and  thus  secure  from  the 
ravages  of  the  demons. 

With  her  they  embark  and  return  to  France,  where 
not  long  after,  Thevet  met  Marguerite,  and  heard  the 
tale  of  wonder  from  her  own  lips. 


THE  FOOTBALL  MAIDEN. 

His  first  mustache  was  just  in  bud, 
Therein  the  dim-lit  hall  they  stood. 
He  asked  her  if  one  kiss  she  would 
Not  give.    She  did  not  much  frown, 
A  maiden  up-to-date  was  she. 
Football  she  knew  from  A  to  Z. 
She  kissed  him,  and  then  laughingly 
She  said:   "  That  was  a  touchdown!" 
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NICHOLAS  BRAYNE:  THE  REVERY  OF  A  RECRUIT. 

BY  J.  D.   HUFHAM,  JR. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

Nicholas  Brayne,  an  English  country  youth,  is  helped  up  in  the 
world  by  his  town  cousins  who  bring  him  to  London  and  apprentice 
him  to  an  apothecary.  By  accident  he  meets  one  night  a  very  beautiful 
heiress  from  the  West  Indies,  who  becomes  the  fiancee  of  Thomas 
Eastchurch,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  falls  hopelessly  in 
love,  and  in  his  ecstasy  is  set  upon  easily  by  street  thieves.  From 
these  he  is  delivered  by  the  kindly  hand  of  a  Mr.  George  Durant,  of 
North  Carolina.  Afterwards  on  account  of  his  love,  he  becomes  the 
dupe  of  a  housebreaker  who  robs  the  house  where  the  beautiful  lady 
is  stopping,  and  so  traps  the  young  man  that  the  crime  is  on  him.  In 
trying  to  escape  he  is  kidnapped  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  sea  captain, 
who  trades  with  the  colonies.  On  the  voyage  they  are  taken  by 
pirates  and  he  becomes  a  pirate.  Carrick,  an  Irishman,  who  had 
been  sold  as  a  slave  also,  gets  command  of  the  pirate  ship  but  a  hur- 
ricane overtakes  them  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  Brayne  and 
Carrick  alone  are  saved.  Their  rescuer  turns  out  to  be  the  same  Mr. 
Durant,  Brayne  had  met  in  London.  They  are  taken  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  there  find  aflfairs  in  a  state  of  revolution. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Forsooth  !  my  lord  is  a  man  indeed  ! 
He  sows  the  wind  for  planting  seed, 
And  husbands  the  harvest  sown  for  weed. 
O,  Father  confessor,  what  else  for  me 
But  teach  him  a  lesson  on  my  broad  knee? 

The  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  was  con- 
tinued over  the  supper  which  was  presently  served  them, 
Captain  Gilham's  agent  having  been  at  some  little  care 
to  provide  the  meats  from  the  sources  at  his  command, 
and  the  actions  of  Mr.  Miller  were  fully  laid  bare.  Mil- 
ler had  been  quietly  obeyed  when  he  first  came  in  to 
them,  they  said,  except  that  Pat.  White  beat  him  for 
insolence  to  himwards  as  he  conceived,  upon  Miller's 
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arrival,  and  for  this  Miller  set  a  price  on  his  head  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  apply  himself  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia as  one  John  Willoughby  had  done,  because  of  a 
like  offense  to  the  sworn  officer  of  Mr.  Eastchurch  when 
he  was  President  of  the  Council.  But  Miller  had  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse  they  said;  drinking  often  to  excess; 
threatening  the  lives  and  estates  of  some  of  the  best  peo- 
ple, along  with  many  other  illegal  and  arbitrary  things; 
and  at  last  he  had  levied  a  tax  to  support  a  military 
force  who  should  be  at  his  command;  and  when  some 
had  asked  that  the  House  of  Burghers  be  convoked  he 
had  laughed  and  thripped  his  fingers  contemptuously  at 
them.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  maintaining  the  guard, 
that  it  was  for  a  protection  against  the  Indians,  but  there 
is  no  one  but  believes  it  is  a  blow  struck  at  our  liber- 
ties. "  He  hath  arrested  John  Jenkins,  Sir  George  Car- 
trel's  appointee  to  President  of  the  Council  upon  trumped 
up  charges,"  they  added,  "and  a  letter  has  come  from 
the  Lords  Proprietors  telling  him  of  your  threat  to  rebel, 
and  he  says  he  will  arrest  you  on  your  arrival  in  the 
colony  ;  and  should  any  abet  you  in  your  plans  they  shall 
hang  without  trial." 

"This  shall  not  be  any  longer,"  said  Mr.  Durant. 
"  We  will  demand  a  parliament.  The  Fundamental  Con- 
stitution gives  us  this  right,  to  hold  one  every  two 
years,  and  if  he  refuse  to  convoke  it  we  will  come  together 
and  settle  our  own  grievances." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when  the  door  was 
opened  and  a  low,  stout,  black-whiskered,  red-faced  man, 
a  two  score  years  of  age  or  thereabout,  I  should  say, 
entered,  and  advancing  to  where  Mr.  Durant  sat  said  : 

"George  Durant,  in  the  King's  name  I  arrest  you  for 
treasonable  words  spoken  against  the  Lords  Proprietors, 
and  for  evading  their  Lordships'  custom  laws." 
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Thomas,"  says  Mr.  Dnrant  quietly,  I  shall  not  be 
arrested.  You  have  no  authority  to  arrest  me,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  Authority!"  exclaimed  Miller,  "  Authority!  Zounds, 
I  will  show  you,"  and  snatching  a  pistol  from  the  hostler 
he  clapped  it  in  Durant's  face.  Whereupon  White 
and  Crawford  sprang  up,  and,  seizing  Miller  bore  him 
down  to  the  floor,  struggling  and  cursing,  and  presently 
they  had  him  in  irons.  When  after  a  time  he  was  become 
a  little  quiet,  Durant  spoke  thus  to  him  : 

''Thomas  Miller,"  we  have  suffered  long  enough  at 
the  hands  of  our  governors,  and  a  better  time  to  seek 
redress  could  not  be  chosen  than  now.  You  have  come 
here  with  a  commission  from  Thomas  Bastchurch  to  act 
as  President  of  the  Council  till  he  can  come.  Yet  you  have 
assumed  more  authority  than  any  of  our  governors 
would  ever  have  dared  assume ;  nay,  more  than  the  king 
himself  would  dare  assume  over  his  kingdom.  In  all 
your  excessive  acts  you  have  nothing  to  sustain  you. 
You  are  a  man  with  the  conviction  and  sentence  of 
treason  still  unexecuted  on  your  person.  The  Funda- 
mental Constitutions  give  us  the  right  of  an  Assembly 
every  two  years  and  you  have  refused  to  grant  that 
right.  Do  you  still  refuse  and  will  you  continue  to  take 
the  government  in  your  own  hands?" 

''I  shall  not  account  to  you  or  any  of  like  counten- 
ance with  you  for  any  act  I  have  committed  and  I  shall 
continue  to  execute  the  duties  of  my  office  till  Mr.  East- 
church  come." 

Some  of  the  folk  from  the  colony  who  had  come 
aboard,  followed  Miller  in  the  cabin  wishing  to  see  what 
would  be  done,  among  them  being  Abner  Gilham,  the 
Captain's  son,  and  he  now  spoke  to  Mr.  Durant,  saying 
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that  his  father  had  gone  on  shore  when  he  had  finished 
with  supper  ;  and  there  he  had  been  taken  up  and  put 
in  stocks  and  his  crew  were  under  arrest. 

"For  what  offense?"  asked  Mr.  Durant. 

"For  refusing  to  pay  His  Majesty's  custom  duties," 
says  Miller. 

"Come,"  says  Durant  to  Abner  Gilham,  "We  will 
see.    Get  your  boat  ready. " 

He  arose  and  went  out  followed  by  the  crowd,  leaving 
Miller  secured.  After  a  time  he  came  back  to  the  ship, 
and  with  him  he  brought  Captain  Gilham,  and  the  crew 
presently  followed  ;  and  going  in  to  Miller  he  said  : 
"Miller,  I  will  now  free  you.  You  can  go  back  and 
bear  with  you  the  news  that  George  Durant  defies  you 
and  your  authority.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  wait  on 
you  and  if  you  still  refuse  to  assemble  the  parliament  we 
will  assemble  without  your  call  and  we  shall  lay  our 
troubles  before  the  Lords  Proprietors." 

"  Hear  me,"  says  Miller,  "  You  shall  all  pay  for  this. 
God  help  me,  you  shall,"  and  being  now  at  liberty  he 
went  out  on  deck.  Abner  Gilham  offered  him  the  long 
boat  to  go  ashore,  but  being  in  a  great  rage  he  cursed 
Abner  for  his  pains.  But  he  was  finally  taken  ashore 
after  he  had  been  on  board  some  two  or  three  hours. 

When  he  was  gone  Mr.  Durant,  Mr.  Byrd,  White, 
Crawford,  Captain  Gilham,  one  John  Culpeper  and  others, 
assembled  in  the  cabin  to  discuss  the  events  which  had 
just  jDeen  enacted. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  become  entangled  with  Miller," 
says  Captain  Gilham,  "the  more  since  he  has  all  to  his 
advantage.  Although  I  have  paid  my  duties  once  as  the 
receipts  he  now  holds,  which  he  took  from  me,  will 
show,  yet  I  will  pay  them  again  ;  but  I  must  leave  the 
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colony  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  for  there  will  be  no  profit 
to  me  in  trading  here." 

'*What  demand  did  he  make  of  you  when  he  arrested 
you  ?"  Durant  asked. 

"He  was  full  near  drunk,  I  should  say,"  says  Gilham. 
"  I  had  gone  ashore  and  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
magazine  where  Heathside  had  stored  the  tobacco  and 
products  he  had  bought  of  the  colonists  for  me,  and  I  was 
talking  to  him,  when  Miller  rode  up.  '  Here,'  says  he, 
to  one  of  the  black  boys  standing  by,  '  attend  my  horse. 
Quick  !  What  are  you  lagging  for,  you  blackened  sweep 
of  hell's  chimneys.  If  the  wrath  of  God  be  as  slow  as 
you,  we  shall  all  get  into  heaven.'  When  he  lighted  he 
came  to  me  and  I  tendered  him  some  entries  of  ship- 
ments ;  and  when  he  had  taken  them  he  says  :  *  How 
much  tobacco  took  you  out  of  the  colony  last  year.'  " 

"One  hundred  and  eighty  hogsheads,"  I  said. 

"  'Then  I  must  have  one  penny  a  pound  for  it.' 

"  I  have  paid  the  king  his  custom  in  England,  as  will 
appear  by  my  ship's  entries,  clearings,  certificates  and 
bonds,"  I  answered.  "I  do  not  judge  His  Majesty  de- 
sires his  customs  twice  paid." 

"  '  I  will  be  paid  before  your  ship  leaves  the  country,' 
he  said,  'and  you  shall  stay  under  arrest  till  it  is  paid. 
And  the  arrest  shall  be  nobly  done,  for  I  will  do  it  my- 
self.' Whereupon  he  had  me  clapt  up  in  stocks,  pre- 
sented a  cocked  and  laden  pistol  to  the  breast  of  my 
mate,  and  arrested  him  and  all  the  crew.  He  then  came 
on  board  the  ship." 

"You  hear,  gentlemen,"  says  Mr.  Byrd,  "what  would 
best  be  done?  Capt.  Gilham  shall  not  be  forced  to  go 
out  from  us." 

Much  discussion  followed,  and  in  the  end  it  was  de- 
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cided  to  pay  Capt.  Gilham  the  amount  Miller  demanded 
of  him  that  he  might  go  up  in  the  morning  and  get 
back  his  papers.  Meanwhile,  a  committee  chosen  out  of 
the  planters  should  wait  upon  Miller,  and  demand  of  him 
his  custom  books  and  papers  to  be  used  in  the  Assembly 
for  drawing  up  their  grievances  against  the  taxes  laid  on 
them. 

I  slept  but  little  that  night  by  reason  of  excitement 
and  the  regular  roar  of  the  ship's  cannon  every  hour, 
this  being  a  signal  to  the  colonists  near  about  of  Gil- 
ham's  arrival. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Given  to  hospitality. 

—St.  Paul. 

Although  I  arose  early  next  morning,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  I  was  alone  on  the  ship,  except  the  cook.  He 
told  me  there  had  been  little  sleeping  during  the  night 
on  the  part  of  Capt.  Gilham,  or  any  of  those  who  had 
been  on  board.  That  there  had  been  much  passing  and 
repassing  from  ship  to  land,  and  that  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago,  they  had  all  gone  ashore.  Going  out  I  found  a  dory 
moved  along  side,  and  with  this  I  put  out  for  the  bank. 
Reaching  it,  after  I  had  tied  her  to  a  sapling,  I  pushed 
up  the  decline  into  the  clearing.  Not  a  human  soul  was 
in  sight.  A  heap  of  ashes  and  brands  still  smouldered 
where  the  bonfire  had  burned.  A  boscous  stubble  grew 
knee-high  over  the  cleared  space,  except  where  it  had 
been  trampled  down  about  the  door  of  a  log  strong- 
house,  about  the  pathway  and  before  an  eminence  built 
up  for  the  stocks  and  pillory.  The  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  quarrel  of  two  crows  from  the  top  of  a  bushy 
topped  pine.    Striking  a  brisk  walk,  for  the  sun  was  but 
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just  risen,  and  the  air  sneaping  and  frosty,  I  followed 
along  a  path  which  led  me  into  the  woods,  which  now 
seemed  as  full  of  echoes  as  an  empty  house.  The  dis- 
tant barking  of  dogs,  the  chatter  of  squirrels,  the  stroke 
of  an  axe  were  caughi  up  and  magnified  threefold.  The 
path  presently  divided,  one  leading  to  the  left  and  the 
other  continuing  straight  ahead,  and  I  was  at  a  stand  as 
to  which  I  should  follow.  But^  hearing  the  squealing 
and  grunting  of  hogs  not  a  great  way  off,  I  let  this  be 
my  conclusion  and  so  went  straight  on.  In  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  woods  came  to  an  end,  and  I  found  myself 
at  the  rear  of  some  stables  and  barns.  A  little  way  off 
to  the  right  was  a  dwelling.  There  was  a  present  smell 
of  frying  bacon  in  the  air  which  was  good  sauce  to  my 
hunger;  and  I  was  trying  to  decide  on  a  proper  course 
when  I  heard  a  cracked,  doddering  voice,  singing  a 
hymn  in  one  of  the  houses.  Drawing  near,  I  peeped  in 
at  a  chink  between  the  logs,  and  saw  an  old  man  seated 
on  the  floor  shelling  corn  into  a  sack. 

"  Lord  in  that  day  when  earthly  clay 
Is  laid  into  the  grave, 
Reveal  thy  face  and  show  thy  grace 
This  sinking  soul  to  save. ' ' 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  him  begin  cursing  in  a 
way  that  one  of  Snelling's  pirates  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  him.  As  I  looked,  a  little  boy  and  girl 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Kate,"  said  the  boy,  "  I'll  warrant  me  you  are  afraid 
to  tell  grandfather  to  come  to  his  breakfast." 

"  No  I  am  not,  indeed,"  says  she. 

''Then  tell  him." 

"No,  for  mother  told  you  to  tell  him." 
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^'If  you  will,"  says  he,  ''IMl  teach  you  to  make  a 
flute  next  spring  when  the  wood  is  ripe." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  summoning  herself 
together,  she  went  and  stood  by  the  old  man  who  had 
arisen,  and,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  was  sorting  among 
the  ears  for  a  proper  size.  She  was  still  irresolute  and 
looked  back  at  the  boy  and  smiled  faintly.  Taking  the 
the  old  man  by  a  coat-skirt  she  called  weakly,  "Grand- 
father," and  again  looked  back  at  the  boy,  who  was 
laughing  as  though  he  could  scarcely  contain  his  merri- 
ment. The  old  man  did  not  hear  and  went  on  with  his 
business.  "Grandfather,"  she  called  again,  and  this 
time  plucked  the  coat  a  little  stronger.  The  old  man 
started  violently,  wheeled  around  and  bellowed,  "Hi! 
Hi!  what  did  ye  say?"  which  seemed  to  frighten  the 
little  girl  well  nigh  out  of  her  wits.  But  this  was  soon 
over,  and  she  joined  in  the'laugh  with  the  bo}^  "Grand- 
father, breakfast  is  waiting,"  she  said. 

Thinking  the  old  man  might  help  me  out  of  my  diffi- 
culties, I  hastened  around  the  house  and  met  him  as  he 
came  out ;  and,  greeting  him,  I  asked  if  Mr.  Crawford 
lived  there. 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  a  moment,"  I  answered. 

"Then  come  along  with  me,"  he  said,  and  with  a 
child  in  each  hand  he  led  the  way  across  towards  the 
house.  As  we  approached  the  rear  of  the  house  I  per- 
ceived that  his  course  was  bent  on  an  open  door,  through 
which  I  discovered  a  lot  of  whimpering  children  in  their 
night- clothing  before  a  fire,  and  heard  a  negro  woman 
scolding.  I  felt  uneasy  lest  he  choose  this  entrance,  and 
my  fears  increased,  and  I  was  likewise  put  to  some  con- 
fusion by  seeing  the  negroes  about  the  yard  laughing 
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slyly  among  themselves.  But  happily  I  was  saved  this 
extremity  of  embarrassment  by  the  negro  woman  behold- 
ing us,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of  consternation,  slam- 
ming the  door  in  our  faces.  The  act  provoked  some  hot 
words  from  the  old  man,  but  I  suppose  it  brought  the 
proper  course  to  his  mind  for  he  now  led  me  around 
to  the  front  and  conducted  the  way  into  a  spacious  room 
which  was  the  parlor,  I  judged.  Here  he  bade  me  wait 
while  he  went  out  and  had  Mr.  Crawford  summoned. 
While  he  was  gone  I  had  time  to  take  stock  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  room,  which  I  found  to  be  very  substan- 
tial— in  fact  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  appearance 
of  the  house  which  was  constructed  of  logs.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  large  bed,  canopied  and  valan- 
ced.  In  another  was  an  escritoir  with  a  rosewood  shav- 
ing mirror.  There  were  curtains  of  cotton  print  for  the 
windows  ;  basin  and  ewer  ;  chairs,  and  a  few  books.  One 
of  these  I  picked  up  and  found  to  be  titled:  The  Lady^s 
Treasure  House  and  Companion.  At  a  corner  of  the 
first  leaf  a  wisp  of  cloth  was  attached,  and  under  it  was 
written  A  scrap  from  little  Hasdrubal's  first  gown." 
The  book  contained  cooking  recipes,  medical  advice, 
and  a  number  of  moral  reflections. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Crawford  appeared.  Although  the 
morning  was  cool  and  frosty,  he  wore  no  coat  or  waist- 
coat, and  his  collar  was  open.  There  was  a  strong  whifi" 
of  mint  and  rum  on  his  breath  ;  and  following  close  on 
his  heels  came  two  children  and  a  fox  hound. 

How  now,  Mr.  Brayne?"  he  roared  out.  "lam 
pleased  to  see  you.  What  a  fine  day!  I've  been  out 
looking  to  the  making  of  some  plow-beams  for  some  new 
plows  that  I  want  to  put  in  a  piece  of  bottom  land  of 
mine  when  the  spring  opens.  Fine  land  it  is,  too. — But 
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breakfast  is  waiting."  Then  turning  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, ''Fanny,  you  and  Kate  run  and  fetch  me  the  things 
to  make  a  julep  for  Mr.  Brayne.  They  are  my  little 
girls,  Mr.  Brayne.  Here,  come  speak  to  him.  This  is 
Fanny  and  this  Katie.  Now  run,  babies.  They  are 
next  to  the  youngest.  I  have  eight  of  them,  all  told, 
and  one  dead.  Forsooth!  There's  too  much  of  you, 
lads,"  he  said  kicking  at  the  hound,  that  having  been 
joined  by  another,  was  sniffing  at  my  legs. 

V\^hile  the  children  were  gone,  I  told  him  of  what  I 
had  seen  out  at  the  barn  that  morning,  and  he  laughed 
loud  and  heartily.  "That  was  Captain  Barrow,  my 
father-in-law,"  he  said  referring  to  the  old  man. 

As  we  went  out  to  breakfast  we  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Durant,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Culpeper,  at  the 
door. 

"Well,"   said  Crawford,   "What  did  Miller  say?" 

"He  gave  Gilham  back  his  papers,  but  refused  to 
convoke  an  Assembly,  or  take  any  part  whatever.  Timo- 
thy Biggs  was  there,  and  I  asked  him  for  the  collector's 
books  of  Pasquotank  precinct,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not 
have  them  with  him,  but  that  we  would  have  to  shoot  him 
to  get  them  if  he  had.  I  told  him  that  we  would  have 
them.  And  so  we  will.  Wells  and  Mevill  with  several 
others  have  already  started  to  his  house  for  them,"  said 
Mr.  Durant. 

"  You  ought  to  have  told  him  that  killing  him  would 
be  a  light  and  pleasant  task,"  said  Crawford.  "We  kill 
weevils  for  making  away  with  our  corn  and  he  is  a  mighty 
bad  weevil."  (He  was  referring  to  Biggs's  office  of  tax 
collector.)  I  remarked  all  the  tokens  of  a  good  house- 
wife as  we  were  crossing  the  yard  :  linen  adrying  on  the 
garden  fence  of  riven  slats;  the  vegetable  garden  with 
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currant  and  gooseberry  bushes;  also  quince  and  apple 
and  cherry  trees;  the  dairy  with  polished  wooden  milk- 
pans  sunning.  Over  the  door  a  grapevine  was  trained, 
whilst  upon  a  shelf,  sat  a  cedar  water-piggin,  and  upon 
a  peg,  hung  a  drinking-gourd.  When  half  the  way  had 
been  covered,  a  youngster,  still  in  his  night-clothing, 
rushed  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  dwelling,  and,  gain- 
ing his  father,  clasped  him  about  the  leg  as  one  might 
climb  a  tree. 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crawford, 
could  you  not  wait  till  you  were  into  your  clothes  to 
welcome  the  gentleman  !"  and  he  lifted  the  brat  up  in 
his  arms.  "  Here,  say  to  Mr.  Brayne  that  he  must  bal- 
ance proprieties  with  your  heartiness  to  see  him.''  The 
boy  was  three  years  of  age,  I  should  say,  and  so  fat  that 
one  could  scarcely  see  his  eyes. 

In  the  dining-room,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mis- 
tress Crawford,  a  rosy,  pleasant-faced  little  dame  who 
greeted  us  properly;  also  of  Captain  Barrow,  and  two  or 
three  more  children.  Mr.  Crawford  sat  down  to  the 
table  without  his  coat  or  neck  apparel,  and  placed  young 
master  William  in  his  lap. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Crawford!  exclaimed  Mistress  Craw- 
ford. "  Here,  Lucia,  take  William  to  the  house."  At 
this  the  young  man  raised  a  howl  and  was  carried  out 
kicking  and  screaming. 

"He  eats  in  that  plight  every  day,  Susanna,"  said  Mr. 
Crawford,  winking  at  us. 

"I  say,  indeed!"  cried  Mistress  Crawford.  "Mr. 
Brayne,  Mr.  Crawford  did  that  to  tease  me.  You  will 
find  him  out  after  a  little.  These  other  gentlemen  know 
him." 

"Well,  well,  he's  a  great  boy,  Mr.  Brayne,"  said  Mr. 
Crawford. 
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The  breakfast  was  a  very  pleasant  one  indeed  to  me, 
tasting  as  it  did  of  dry  land  and  Christian  civilization. 
There  was  bacon-ham  and  fried  hominy,  cold  venison- 
ham,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea.  Captain  Barrow  sat 
opposite  me.  For  lack  of  teeth,  his  jaws  opened  and 
shut  like  a  gate  that  has  no  restraint  from  the  inside,  and 
closes  as  widely  as  it  opens.  Mistress  Crawford  said  that 
she  had  heard  of  Captain  Henry  Brayne  of  the  southern 
colony,  and  wondered  if  I  might  be  his  kinsman.  I  said 
that  I  was,  and  then  told  something  of  my  adventures. 
These  were  repeated  piece- meal  in  louder  tone  to  Captain 
Barrow  by  Mr.  Crawford.  But  the  old  man  only  stared  at 
me  after  each  piece  of  information,  and  went  on  with 
his  chewing. 

"Mr.  Brayne,"  said  Crawford,  flinging  a  piece  of 
meat  to  a  hound  standing  by,  "there's  the  best  fox 
hound  in  the  colony."  It  was  done  evidently  to  provoke 
his  wife,  but  she  gave  no  sign  of  irritation. 

"  Have  you  decided  to  remain  in  the  colony,  Mr. 
Brayne?"  she  asked. 

I  told  her  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  remain  for  a  short 
time. 

"Affairs  here  appear  a  little  unsettled  to  you,  I  ex- 
pect, but  they  will  be  straight  pretty  soon  I  am  sure. 
Has  anything  occurred  since  last  night,  Mr.  Durant?" 

"Nothing  but  what  you  have  already  heard,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Crawford. 

"Come,  if  you  are  all  ready,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
camp.  Mr.  Brayne  you  haven't  seen  the  camp  yet, 
have  you  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  had  not.  "Then  we  will  go  at 
once." 

As  we  pursued  our  way  towards  the  woods,  Mr.  Craw- 
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ford  explained  to  me  what  the  camp  was.  "  Heathside, 
whom  you  saw  last  night,"  he  said,  "is  Capt.  Gilham's 
agent.  As  my  landing  is  convenient  and  about  the  best, 
he  built  his  strong-house  near  it,  where  he  stores  to- 
bacco and  hides  for  shipment.  He  also  keeps  the  supplies 
there  that  he  furnishes  to  Indian  traders.  Therefore 
Gilham  comes  to  this  landing  to  take  on  his  cargo  and 
furnish  Heathside  with  what  he  needs.  The  planters 
around  about  always  want  to  do  some  trading  out  of  Gil- 
ham's  cargo,  and  as  Heathside  informs  them  when  the 
sloop  is  expected,  they  gather  with  salted  venison,  pork, 
and  tobacco,  and  camp  until  he  comes.  'Tis  surprising 
how  fast  the  news  can  travel  in  so  thinly  populated  a 
country. 

"They  have  wilderness  hospitality,  their  shelter  be- 
ing a  rough,  brush  shed,  and  their  beds  pine  boughs. 
But  unless  a  man  lie  on  the  memory  of  a  hard  bargain, 
he  sleeps  well;  and  a  kindly  humor  always  prevails. 
They  sometimes  play  rough  pranks  with  one  another; 
and  they  discuss  prices,  past  and  prospective;  and  the 
proper  seasons  for  planting  and  manner  of  nurturing  va- 
rious crops.  You  will  find  among  them  some  odd  fish, 
too.  Some  that  could  mate  only  with  their  likes,  and 
then  I  fear  the  very  similitude  would  breed  a  quarrel. 
There  is  one  here  who  was  a  drummer  in  CromwelPs 
army.  There  are  others  who  were  in  Bacon's  rebellion. 
Dissenters  in  religion  there  are  of  every  faith:  Quakers. 
Independents,  Congregationalists,  and  a  great  many  of 
no  faith  at  all.  I  am  of  my  wife's  faith,  she  says,  which 
is  the  Church  of  England.  But  I  am  with  the  Dissenters 
in  their  opposition  to  taxation  to  support  establish- 
ment." 

I  found  the  camp  to  be  much  as  Mr.  Crawford  had 
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depicted  it.  A  long  shelter  constructed  of  poles,  and 
enclosed  except  on  one  side  with  stalls,  furnished  their 
sleeping  quarters.  Under  another,  which  was  open,  their 
cooking  was  done  over  fires.  Some  of  the  men  were 
breakfasting,  and  the  others  were  gathered  in  groups 
squatting  around  fires.  One  group  was  at  a  game  of 
cards,  and  I  observed  that  one  of  their  number  was  a 
half-breed  Indian.  He  was  a  trader  with  the  Indians, 
Mr.  Crawford  said. 

"Any  news?"  said  Mr.  Durant  to  one  of  the  groups 
we  had  approached. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  one.  "It  will  be  noon  before 
they  can  get  back.  If  Biggs  is  at  home  I  am  afraid  they 
will  have  trouble.  But  trouble  or  not  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  those  men  will  have  the  books.  "Peter," 
indicating  the  half-breed  by  a  nod,  "says  that  Miller 
is  sending  word  out  to  his  troops  to  assemble." 

"  Cold  success  he'll  meet  there,  I  suspect,"  answered 
Durant. 

"  What  will  you  do  when  they  come  back,  Mr.  Du- 
rant?" asked  one. 

"  We  will  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  other 
precincts,  telling  them  of  what  we  have  done  and  call  on 
them  to  join  with  us  and  elect  burghers  to  the  Assem- 
bly." 

There  was  a  crackle  in  the  bushes  and  Capt.  Barrow 
appeared.  His  hand,  skinny  as  a  claw  and  trembling 
with  palsy,  held  the  bowl  of  a  pipe.  The  stem  was  be- 
tween his  toothless  jaws,  and  as  he  whiffed,  his  cheeks 
sank  and  inflated  like  a  petticoat  on  a  clothes  lines  of  a 
windy  day. 

"It's  pleasing.  Captain,  to  know  you  are  not  abed 
from  your  fall  this  morning,"  said  one. 
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*'Tut!  Tut!  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  the  Captain 
took  too  much,"  said  another. 

The  Captain  glared  at  the  speaker. 

"No,"  said  he,  "he  would  best  not  say  it.  Isler 
knows  who  to  tell  his  lies  about." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  vehemence. 

"  True,  Captain,  I  would  not  lie  on  you.  Wall  wood 
was  too  soon  at  conclusion.    It  was  an  accident." 

"What  was  the  nature  of  the  accident,  Captain?" 
asked  another.    But  there  was  no  reply. 

"  Tell  us  Isler." 

"Shall  I,  Captain?" 

Still  there  was  no  answer. 

"Silence  means  assent,  Captain." 

"This  morning  I  was  up  at  the  barn  and  Captain  was 
coming  out  the  door  with  a  basket  of  corn.  He  stumbled 
on  the  step  and  fell,  and  I  ran  to  help  him  up.  Are 
you  hurt.  Captain  ?  says  I. 

"  '  Hurt! '  says  he,  staring  hard  at  me.  'Hurt!  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  man  falling  ten  feet  and  not  being  hurt, 
you  fool!'  "    This  was  followed  by  more  laughter. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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SCRUBS. 

BY  GEORGES  ANDERSON  FOOTE. 

Andy  was  a  scrub.  There  could  be  no  denying  that 
fact.  Try  as  hard  as  he  would,  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  win  a  place  on  the  'Varsity  eleven.  From  the 
very  day  when  he  donned  his  uniform,  and  appeared  on 
the  field,  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  significant  and  euphon- 
ious cognomen  of  ' '  Scrubs. ' '  Whether  some  long-haired, 
hollow-eyed  student  of  theology,  was  granted  to  look  far 
into  the  future,  or  whether  his  appeaaance  was  sugges- 
tive, will  never  be  clearly  known;  ccertain  it  is,  though, 
he  is  Scrubs. 

Since  he  came  to  college,  fi — no  we  won't  say  how 
long  ago,  and  heard  the  captain  say,  ''Boys,  that's  a 
likely  fresh  for  the  team,"  he  had  worked  faithfully  and 
hard,  only  to  see  every  time,  some  other  fellow  step  into 
the  coveted  position.  True  he  had  played  in  that  first 
game  of  the  season  with  the  Leesville  High  School,  when 
Jack  Fuller  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  eleven  were 
either  sick  or  disabled,  but  that  didn't  satisfy  the  longing 
of  Scrubs'  ambitious  soul.  He  felt  that  he  had  the  mak- 
ing of  a  great  player  in  him,  if  the  captain  would  only 
give  him  a  chance  to  show  his  pluck  in  a  big  game. 

Doesn't  some  great  writer  say  that,  the  malicious,  god- 
ess  Fortune  often  ruins  us,  by  granting  the  very  object  of 
our  wishes  ?  Well  anyhow,  that  was  just  the  matter  with 
Scrubs.  For  had  he  not  played  in  that  Thanksgiving  game, 
he  might  have  been  spoken  of  in  after  years  simply  as 
Andy  Jackson,  who  courted  his  mistress  [football]  almost 
as  long  as  Jacob  courted  Rachel,  but  as  it  was  he  did 
play,  and — ,  but  let  us  not  anticipate. 
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Often  had  he  sat  alone  in  his  room,  gazing  straight 
through  Virgil,  and  played  football  as  it  never  before 
had  been  played  on  a  college  gridiron.  Several  times 
he  instinctively  stooped  and  braced  himself,  as  in  his 
fancy  game  he  saw  the  big  "end"  trying  to  break 
through  the  line. 

His  dream,  however,  was  suddenly  and  rudely  broken 
oflf  by  a  vigorous  tattooing  upon  his  door,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  welcome  ''Come  in,"  Jim  Stanhope, 
the  'Varsity  captain,  strode  in.  For  a  "sub"  to  be 
visited  by  the  leading  man  of  the  team,  was  indeed  an 
honor,  and  Scrubs  was  all  a-flutter,  as  he  bade  the  captain 
take  a  chair.  "No,  thanks,  bed'U  do  for  me;  just  ran 
in  to  tell  you  we  will  need  you  to-morrow.  Dan  hurt  his 
leg  yesterday,"  continued  the  captain,  "and  the  doctor 
says  he  musn't  walk  for  a  week.  Jack  Holmes  is  sick, 
and  Jimmy  Dye  has  gone  home,  so  we  must  have  you. 
Brace  up  and  put  us  up  a  lively  game  to-morrow.  Good- 
night."  And  before  the  dazed  Scrubs  could  recover  his 
bewildered  senses,  Jim  was  gone.  He  feebly  yelled  out 
"good-night,"  as  the  captain  was  descending  the  next 
flight  of  stairs. 

To  play  on  the  big  eleven  against  one  of  the  strongest 
teams  in  the  State!  Andy  did  not  jump,  and  whoop, 
and  yell,  as  some  fellows  would  have  done.  Oh,  no. 
That  wasn't  Scrubs  at  all.  If  you  knew  him  as  well  as 
his  friends,  you  wouldn't  think  that.  He  only  drew  his 
big  rocking-chair  close  before  the  cheerful  fireplace,  and 
gazed  rapturously  at  the  flickering  flames,  till  the  falling 
wood  reminded  him  'twas  bedtime. 

*  *  4f  *  *  *  ;jj 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  time  for  the  game. 
In  the  dressing-room  the  coach  was  giving  his  final 
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instructions.  As  they  were  leaving  the  room,  Captain 
Stanhope  whispered  to  his  chum,  Billy  Morgan,  ''Billy, 
old  man,  this  game  is  dead  sure  ours,  if  the  new  man 
doesn't  flunk  on  us.  Keep  a  close  eye  on  him,  and  if  you 
see  he's  going  to  fail,  be  right  there!" 

But  was  Scrubs  apprehensive?  Not  he!  Was  not  this 
what  he  had  longed  for,  dreamed  of,  during  all  his  past 
fi — I  mean,  few  years  at  college?  And  was  not  this  the 
game  which  would  make  his  name  famous  in  foot-ball 
circles  for  years  to  come?  Certainly  it  was;  at  least. 
Scrubs  had  so  figured  it  out  to  himself. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  ended  with  honors  even. 
Still  Andy  was  not  satisfied.  He  had  done  nothing  yet 
worthy  to  remove  the  now  galling  title  of  Scrubs.  The 
second  half  was  yet  to  be  played,  and  perhaps  his  oppor- 
tunity would  come,  and  then — ;  Andy  closed  his  eyes  in 
rapturous  anticipations. 

The  referee  called  time,  and  the  boys  went  at  it  again 
with  snap  and  vim.  Backwards  and  forwards  the  surg- 
ing line  zigzagged.  The  opposing  team  had  already 
scored  a  touch-down,  placing  them  five  points  ahead  of 
Andy's  team.  Slowly  but  surely,  Scrubs  saw  his  goal 
drawing  near.  Oh,  if  at  this  critical  moment,  he  could 
but  make  a  touch-down,  the  score  would  be  tied,  with  a 
good  chance  of  beating  if  the  goal  was  successfully  kicked. 
Only  a  few  more  minutes  were  left.  What  was  done 
must  be  done  quickly.  The  quarter's  quick,  short 
breath,  panted  out,  "  5-16-38."  His  number!  which 
meant  that  he  must  take  the  ball  and  run  around  right 
end!  They  were  on  the  five-yard  line  now;  a  few  more 
hard  efibrts  and  the  game  would  be  won.  Now  was  his  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself.  Already  Scrubs  could 
hear  the  deafening  shouts  of  applause  as  he  safely  eluded 
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all  his  pursuers,  and  with  one  wild  plunge,  breathlessly 
placed  the  pigskin  within  the  goal. 

"5-16-38,"  and  with  a  wild  grab,  Scrubs  reached  for 
the  ball.  But  oh,  horrors!  What  had  happened!  The 
pigskin  rolled  inoiSfensively  to  one  side,  only  to  be 
pounced  on  by  a  dozen  men. 

With  a  sickening  feeling,  Andy  realized  that  the  game 
was  lost,  and  his  dream  of  greatness  vanished,  as  amid 
the  deafening  shouts  of  the  other  side,  he  heard  the 
referee  yell  ''Time's  up." 

Andy  remained  Scrubs! 
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A  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

BY  HARRY  TRANTHAM. 

The  border  line  between  the  Carolinas  is  rich  both  in 
historic  and  legendary  lore.  On  one  occasion  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  pass  through  this  country  in  the  so-called 
Waxhaw  district.  Here,  centuries  ago,  had  the  Indians 
of  that  name  roamed  and  hunted;  here  the  command  of 
Abraham  Buford  had  been  massacred  by  the  British 
during  the  Revolution;  here  had  been  born  a  soldier  and 
statesman,  Andrew  Jackson. 

At  a  point  some  twenty  odd  miles  Southwest  of  Mon- 
roe, N.  C,  there  stands  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave 
of  eighty-four  of  Buford's  regiment.  This  structure  is 
a  short  and  massive  shaft  of  cheap  marble,  situated  only 
a  few  paces  from  the  roadside.  It  has  stood  there  sev- 
eral decades,  a  lone  sentinel  placed  over  the  resting  place 
of  martyrs. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

"Erected  to  the  memory  and  in  honor  of  the  brave 
and  patriotic  American  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle 
which  occurred  at  this  place  on  the  29th  of  May  1780, 
between  Colonel  Abraham  Buford,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  350  Virginians,  and  Colonel  Tarleton  of  the 
British  army  with  350  cavalry  and  a  like  number  of  in- 
fantry. 

EAST  SIDE. 

"The  cruelty  and  barbarous  massacre  committed  on 
this  occasion  by  Tarleton  and  his  command  after  the 
surrender  of  Colonel  Buford  and  his  regiment  originated 
the  American  war  cry,    '  Remember  Tarleton's  Quar- 
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ters.*  A  British  historian  confesses  that,  at  this  battle, 
*  the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgot.'  " 

NORTH  SIDE. 

Nearly  the  entire  command  of  Colonel  Buford  was 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Eighty-four  gallant  soldiers 
are  buried  in  this  grave.  They  left  their  homes  for  the 
relief  of  Charleston,  but  hearing  at  Camden  of  the  sur- 
render of  that  city  were  retiring.  Here  their  lives  were 
ended  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

The  history  of  this  incident  is  about  thus: 
The  spring  of  1780  was  nearing  its  close.  The  Brit- 
ish were  hotly  investing  the  most  important  points  in 
South  Carolina;  Cornwallis  waged  a  relentless  warfare, 
and  early  in  May  Lincoln  had  surrendered  Charleston. 
But  some  ten  days  before  this  last  event,  several  Vir- 
ginia regiments  had  been  despatched  for  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  city.  Among  these  was  a  regiment  of  about 
four  hundred  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Abraham 
Buford.  After  marching  swiftly  as  far  as  Camden,  they 
learned  of  Lincoln's  retreat  from  the  metropolis,  and,  in 
turn,  immediately  beat  a  hasty  retreat  back  towards 
North  Carolina.  Cornwallis,  desiring  to  strike  Buford, 
ordered  Colonel  Tarleton — the  "Bloody  Dragoon" — 
with  upwards  of  seven  hundred  cavalry,  to  intercept  the 
regiment  of  Virginians. 

By  marching  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  fifty- 
four  hours,  Tarleton  came  up  with  Buford  near  Waxhaw 
Creek  and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender.  Bu- 
ford, who  thought  the  terms  humiliating,  promptly  re- 
fused compliance.  While  the  flags  of  conference  were 
still  passing,  Tarleton,  contrary  to  all  military  usage, 
ordered  his  men  to  prepare  for  action.    The  instant  he 
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received  Biiford's  reply,  he  waved  his  sabre  about  his 
head  and  cried  "  Forward!"  to  his  men,  who  made  a  fu- 
rious charge  into  the  ranks  of  the  astonished  Continen- 
tals. The  latter,  having  received  no  orders  of  any  kind, 
were  quietly  resting  with  stacked  arms,  and  the  result 
of  so  impetuous  and  unexpected  an  attack  was  to  throw 
them  into  the  wildest  confusion  and  dismay.  The  few 
who  tried  to  defend  themselves  were  the  first  victims, 
while  the  greater  number  who  were  unarmed  were 
mowed  down  without  mercy.  The  wretches  cried  for 
quarter,  but  the  slashing  did  not  cease.  Time  after  time 
did  the  British  cavalry  charge  through  the  thinned  ranks 
of  helpless  men,  and  at  every  onslaught  the  sod  was  dyed 
with  patriotic  blood. 

The  losses  of  both  sides  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated; but  the  weight  of  authority  inclines  to  these  fig- 
ures: Americans,  killed,  113;  wounded,  or  so  maimed 
as  to  be  unable  to  travel,  150;  captured,  53.  British, 
killed,  7;  wounded,  12. 

Below  is  appended  the  correspondence  between  Tarle- 
ton  and  Buford  immediately  before  the  encounter. 

COPY  OF  TARLETON'S  SUMMONS.* 

"  Sir: — Resistance  being  vain,  to  prevent  the  efifusion 
of  human  blood,  I  make  offers  which  can  never  be  re- 
peated. You  are  now  almost  encompassed  by  a  corps  of 
seven  hundred  light  troops  on  horseback;  half  of  that 
number  are  infantry  with  cannon,  the  rest  cavalry; 
Barl  Cornwallis  is  likewise  within  a  short  march  with 
nine  British  battalions. 

"I  warn  you  of  the  temerity  of  farther  inimical  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  I  hold  out  the  following  conditions,  which 
are  nearly  the  same  as  w^re  accepted  by  Charleston. 
But  if  any  persons  attempt  to  fly  after  this  flag  is  re- 
ceived, rest  assured  that  their  rank  shall  not  protect 
them,  if  taken,  from  vigorous  treatment. 

"  ist.  Art. — All  ofiicers  to  be  prisoners  of  war  but  ad- 
mitted to  parole,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  habita- 
tions until  exchanged. 

2nd  Art. — All  Continental  soldiers  to  go  to  Lamprie's 
Point  or  some  neighboring  post  to  remain  there  till  ex- 
changed, and  to  receive  the  same  provisions  as  British 
soldiers. 

"3rd  Art. — All  militia  soldiers  to  be  prisoners  upon 
parole  at  their  respective  habitations. 

"4th  Art. — All  arms,  artillery,  ammunition  stores, 
provisions,  wagons,  horses,  etc.,  to  be  faithfully  de- 
livered. 

"5th  Art. — All  officers  to  be  allowed  their  private 
baggage  and  horses  and  to  have  side  arms  returned. 

"  I  expect  an  answer  to  these  propositions  as  soon  as 
possible;  if  they  are  accepted  you  will  order  every  per- 
son under  your  command  to  pile  his  arms  in  one  hour 
after  you  receive  the  flag;  if  you  are  rash  enough  to  re- 
ject them,  the  blood  be  upon  your  own  head. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
(Signed)  "Ban.  Tarleton, 

* '  Lieutenant'  Colonel^ 
' '  Commandant  of  the  British  Legion. 
"Colonel  Buford,  etc.,  etc." 
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COPY  OF  BUFORD'S  REPLY. 

"Waxhaws,  May  ^p,  lySo. 
"Sir: — I  reject  your  proposals  and  shall  defend  my- 
self to  the  last  extremity. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
(Signed)  "  Abr.  Buford,  Col.  etc, 

"  IvIEUTENANT-COLONEIv  Tar^ETON, 

"  Commanding  British  Legion.^'' 
********* 

This  terrible  affair  gave  a  more  sanguinary  aspect  to 
the  war;  Tarletoii's  quarters  became  proverbial,  and  in 
subsequent  battles  a  spirit  of  revenge  gave  a  keener  edge 
to  military  resentment.  Although  Cornwallis  eulogized 
Tarleton  and  commended  him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy 
of  special  favor,  the  liberal  press  and  all  just  men  in 
England  cried,  shame! 

Tarleton  says  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  {v.  T^s. 
Campaigns)  that: 

"The  loss  of  ofiicers  and  men  was  great  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  owing  to  the  dragoons  so  effectually 
breaking  the  infantry,  and  to  a  report  amongst  the  cav- 
alry that  they  had  lost  their  commanding  officer,  which 
stimulated  the  soldiers  to  a  vindictive  asperity,  not  easily 
restrained." 

That  Buford  himself  was  guilty  of  wretched  general- 
ship can  not  be  denied.  Ramsey  says  that  "Buford  com- 
mitted two  capital  mistakes  in  this  affair.  One  was,  send- 
ing his  wagons  and  artillery  away  before  the  engage- 
ment. The  wagons  might  have  served  as  a  breastwork 
to  defend  his  men  against  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry. 
Another  mistake  was,  ordering  his  men  not  to  fire  till 
the  enemy  were  within  ten  yards.    A  single  charge 
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made  but  little  impression  on  the  advancing  British 
horsemen.  Before  it  could  be  repeated,  the  assailants 
were  in  contact  with  their  adversaries  cutting  them  down 
with  their  sabres.'' 

Tarleton,  also,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  criticizes 
the  movements  of  Buford.    He  says: 

'*The  complete  success  of  this  attack  may,  in  great 
measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  mistakes  committed  by  the 
American  commander.  If  he  had  halted  the  wagons  as 
soon  as  he  found  the  British  troops  pressing  his  rear, 
and  formed  them  into  a  kind  of  redoubt  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  cannon  and  infantry  against  the  assault  of 
the  cavalry,  in  all  probability  he  either  would  not  have 
been  attacked,  or  by  such  a  disposition  he  might  have 
failed  the  attempt.  The  British  troops,  in  both  cases 
would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  as  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  could  not  immediately  have 
supplied  them  with  forage  or  provisions;  and  the  Conti- 
nentals might  have  decamped  in  the  night  to  join  their 
reinforcement. 

Colonel  Buford,  also,  committed  a  material  error  in 
ordering  the  infantry  to  retain  their  fire  till  the  British 
dragoons  were  quite  close,  which,  when  given,  had  little 
effect  either  upon  the  minds  or  bodies  of  the  assailants, 
in  comparison  with  the  execution  that  might  be  expected 
from  a  successive  fire  of  platoons  or  divisions,  com- 
menced at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  paces." 

Of  the  effect  of  this  massacre  upon  the  country,  some- 
thing has  already  been  said.  The  immediate  effect 
was  to  spread  consternation  throughout  the  South ;  every 

semblance  of  a  Continental  army  was  effaced";  and 
hundreds  fled  the  country  to  escape  the  insatiate  fury  of 
the  Tories. 
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It  might  be  well  to  remark  that,  among  those  who 
left  their  homes  at  this  time,  was  the  widowed  mother 
of  a  lad  whose  name  was  Andrew  Jackson.  This  woman, 
with  her  son,  took  refuge  near  Charlotte,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  has  been  suggested  that  young  Jackson  at  this 
time  learned  his  first  practical  lesson  of  hatred  to  tyranny, 
and  that  his  experiences  during  the  Revolution  exerted 
an  abiding  influence  on  his  future  career.  However  that 
may  be,  we  know  that  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  farmer 
bo}'  of  fourteen  years,  lived  near  the  scene  of  this  the 
most  atrocious  deed  of  the  American  Revolution;  we 
also  know  that  the  "  grit "  which  characterized  the  boy, 
who  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  refused  to  do  menial  ser- 
vice for  a  British  rufiian,  characterized  the  man  in  his 
dealings  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 
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THE  RAILROAD'S  PART. 

G.  A.  F. 

In  this  age  of  taking  things  as  a  matter  of  course,  we 
sometimes  forget  the  important  part  a  railroad  plays  in 
the  development  of  a  country.  Railroads  follow  close 
behind  civilization,  and  are  perhaps  oftener  the  pio- 
neers of  progress  and  civilization.  A  railway  system 
is  a  much  abused  blessing.  The  railroads  have  always 
readily  responded  to  the  call  of  the  needy,  when  that 
need  was  well  established.  An  example  in  our  own 
midst,  was  transporting  wood  free  of  charge,  to  the  suf- 
fering in  our  capital  city.  Another  example  of  the 
generosity  of  railroads,  was  in  the  shipping  supplies  to  the 
storm-swept  Porto  Ricans  without  charge,  the  initiatory 
being  taken  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Among  the  great  railway  systems  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  Southern  industries, 
none  has  performed  a  greater  work  than  the  Seaboard. 
Forming  as  it  does  a  continuous  line  through  five  differ- 
ent states — and  soon  probably  more — with  many  side 
lines,  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  Northern  and 
Southern  markets. 

In  former  times,  a  trip  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
was  a  journey  of  as  nearly  many  days,  with  bad  connec- 
tions and  slow  running.  But  now  on  the  Seaboard,  one 
can  take  their  solid  vestibuled  train — the  famous  "At- 
lanta Special  " — in  Washington  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  arrive  in  Atlanta  700  miles  away,  before 
three  o'clock  of  the  following  day,  with  never  a  change 
©f  cars! 
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With  this  issue  begins  the  XlXth 
Grcetiog.  ,  _    ,      ^  ^    .       .  , 

volume  of  the  Student.    It  is  with 

a  great  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  glance  back  over 
our  file  and  note  the  rapid  improvement  of  subject-mat- 
ter in  our  magazine,  within  the  past  few  years.  We  do 
not,  however,  attribute  this  advance  in  the  Student  to 
the  greater  mental  powers  of  its  editors  solely.  Obser- 
vation on  the  past  nineteen  years  experience  of  others, 
has  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  each  corps  of 
editors  striving  to  eradicate  the  errors  of  its  predecessors, 
till  finally  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely 
surpassed  by  college  journals.  Therefore,  it  is  with  no 
little  trepidation  that  the  new  editor  enters  upon  his 
work,  tor  he  is  cognizant  of  the  youthfulness  of  his  own 
ability,  and  recognizes  the  fact,  that  if  the  past 
standard  of  excellence  is  to  be  maintained,  the  strong 
support  of  his  fellow-students  must  uphold  him.  A 
series  of  nine  historical  articles  dealing  with  bits  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  history  begins  with  this  issue — 
an  innovation  which  will  doubtless  be  pleasing  to  many 
readers. 
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A  young  woman  from  a  western 
Illiteracy  ,         -,        i  r  i 

Among  College   town  was  recently  graduated  from  col- 
Graduates,      lege^  and  in  a  family  council  in  regard 
to  her  course,  she  was  advised,  with  real  sense  and  wis- 
dom underlying  the  sarcasm,  to  live  in  England  a  year 
and  learn  the  language." 

Thus  speaks  Annie  P.  Searing  in  the  Educational 
Review  m  an  article,  Why  College  Graduates  are  deficient 
in  English.  We  think  her  censure  of  the  colleges  about 
their  English  department  rather  revere,  but  one  thing 
for  which  she  can  not  be  too  highly  commended,  is  her 
demand  for  a  greater  knowledge  of  English  composition 
among  graduates.  And  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
student  should  this  be  insisted  upon,  but  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  his  Alma  Mater.  Much  is  expected  of  a 
college  graduate,  and  if  he,  perhaps,  be  deficient,  a  great 
part  of  the  blame  rests  upon  the  college.  "It  is  inex- 
plicable," says  Miss  Searing,  "  that  a  student  can  get  in 
and  get  out  [of  a  college],  bearing  a  degree,  with  such  an 
ignorance  of  ordinary  English  as  amounts  to  illiteracy. 
The  essay  work  from  nearly  all  the  institutions,  whose 
work  I  have  examined,  is  grossly  deficient  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  idiom,  or  divisions  into  paragraph." 

Miss  Searing  lays  the  blame  for  slipshod  English  to 
the  method  of  English  composition  and  criticism  in  our 
colleges.  We  hardly  concur  with  her  in  that  opinion, 
for  the  college  and  university  were  not  built  to  supplant 
the  high  schools  and  academies.  An  apt  illustration  of 
our  idea  may  be  had  from  the  comparison  of  a  mason 
and  a  carpenter.  The  mason  digs  down  deep,  lays  a 
good  solid  foundation,  upon  which  the  carpenter  may 
rear  the  structure,  more  or  less  elegant  according  to  the 
means  of  the  one  building  it.    The  academies  and  high 
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schools  are  the  masons,  who  dig  deep  into  the  brains  of 
the  pupil,  plant  a  firm  foundation  of  the  principles  of 
English  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  upon 
this  the  English  professor  builds  a  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, more  or  less  profound,  according  with  the  ability 
and  application  of  the  student.  The  college  professor 
of  English,  with  his  thousand  and  one  duties,  has  no 
time  for  teaching  spelling  and  punctuation,  he  can  only 
indicate  the  errors  when  made.  Miss  Searing's  remarks 
as  a  whole,  are  true — that  the  number  of  illiterate  grad- 
uates is  deplorable,  but  she  misses  the  keynote  when  she 
passes  over  the  high  schools,  and  lays  the  blame  for  it 
on  the  colleges. 


On  the  9th  of  September,  the  trial 
Dreyfus  of  Captain  Dreyfus  of  the  French  Army 
Affair.  closed.  The  whole  affair  was  a  travesty 
on  justice.  All  that  human  skill  could  do  to  save  him  was 
done,  and  with  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  his  favor,  the  judges  rendered  their — doubt- 
less— already  prepared  decision  against  him,  without  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid.  Never  have  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  been  so  concentered  on  any  court 
proceeding  before.  Had  the  vindication  or  conviction 
of  Dreyfus  been  the  sole  issue  involved,  the  affair  would 
scarcely  have  been  heard  outside  of  France.  The  nations 
were  watching  with  eager  interest,  to  see  whether  the 
Court-Martial,  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
would  rise  higher  than  the  State. 

The  innocence  of  Dreyfus  was  so  clearly  proven,  that 
■the  righteous  indignation  of  all  Europe  is  aroused,  and 
a  Frenchman  is  looked  upon  with  unmistakable  disfavor. 
His  life  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  full  of  sorrow. 
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Omitting  the  mental  anguish,  which  to  an  innocent 
man  must  have  been  intense,  the  physical  suffering 
which  he  endured  in  solitary  confinement  at  Devil's 
Island  was  horrible.  His  case  was  finally  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  court  has  no  author- 
ity beyond  ordering  a  new  trial,  but  this  they  did,  which 
in  itself  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Jewish  captain.  But  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
officers  of  the  Court-Martial  to  have  the  sentence  of  Drey- 
fus revoked,  for  they  themselves  were  not  entirely  free 
from  suspicion,  and  treachery  had  been  committed,  and 
if  not  Dreyfus,  who  ?  His  vindication  would  involve 
certainly  one  in  a  serious  difficulty,  probably  others. 
And  this  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole  trial.  Justice 
played  no  part  in  the  matter.  Dreyfus's  exculpation 
meant  some  one  else's  conviction — one  high  in  authority; 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  Court-Martial  to  protect 
such  a  one,  and  to  re-brand  Dreyfus  with  the  crime  of 
treachery. 

lyCt  France  beware  of  a  standing  army!  No  republic 
is  safe  with  this  constant  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Ex-Governor  Altgeld  truly  says,  "The  influence 
of  the  finding  of  the  court-martial  at  Rennes  will  not  be 
confined  to  France,  but  will  be  world. wide.  Its  signifi- 
cance in  this  country  will  be  understood  readily,  when 
the  Imperialistic  policy  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion is  exposed  fully.  It  will  carry  home  to  the  people 
the  danger  of  a  great  standing  army  which  must  be 
maintained,  if  a  nation  will  be  imperial.  Dreyfus  is  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  to  the  alleged  honor  of  the  army  of 
rFrance.'' 
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The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  have 
A  New  .  ,       \,   ,  ,  » 

Factor  iQ       a  right  to  feel  proud.    A  success  has 

Education.  been  achieved,  which  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  impossible.  By  the  untiring  efforts  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  a  Baptist  female  college  has  been  built, 
whose  instruction  will  doubtless  rival  that  of  Wake 
Forest,  in  doing  for  the  Baptist  womanhood  of  the  State, 
what  it  has  done  for  the  men.  Bright  vistas  of  greatness 
open  before  this  school;  possibilities  which,  if  properly 
managed,  will  place  it  second  to  none  in  the  South.  Its 
faculty  is  composed  of  brainy  men  and  women,  trained 
through  many  years  of  hard  study  each  for  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  learning;  the  building  is  magnifi- 
cent and  imposing;  the  appointments  modern  and 
commodious;  its  situation  is  unsurpassed,  both  as  to 
place  and  relative  position;  the  Baptists  have  confidence 
in  the  management,  and  take  pride  in  the  success  of 
their  undertaking;  truly  the  outlook  is  promising.  Diffi- 
culties will  be  encountered  without  doubt,  but  we  are 
of  that  age  to  believe  that  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

This  University  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Baptists  of  this  State.  To  say  the  least,  a  school 
where  Baptist  principles  are  inculcated,  and  Baptist 
influences  prevail,  is  desirable.  Moreover,  the  woman's 
college  will  arouse  the  educational  spirit  of  the  denomi- 
nation, for  it  is  unquestionably  dependent  on  it  for  sup- 
port. Some  men  of  the  West  are  raising  the  cry  that 
the  denominational  schools  are  to  be  superseded  by  State 
institutions;  but  not  for  many  generations  yet  to  come,  we 
trust,  will  this  be  true  in  the  Old  North  State.  Men  of 
other  religious  views  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  the  University,  which  shows  that  they,  too, 
recognize  its  future  value  to  education.  Had  the  charges 
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of  this  institution  been  commensurate  with  the  difficul- 
ties overcome  in  its  construction,  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  was  founded,  would  have  been  defeated;  but 
the  lowest  possible  rate  has  been  fixed,  and  for  a  mod- 
erate sum  instruction  surpassed  by  none  in  the  State 
may  be  had.  Truly  in  this  age  of  cheap  education, 
indolence  is  the  only  excuse  for  ignorance. 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


J.  I.  EARP,  Editor. 


Twenty  Famous  Navel  Battles:  Salamis  to  Santiago,  by 
Prof.  E.  K.  Ra?nson,  is  in  the  press  of  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

J' 

' '  Poets  and  Essayists  as  Prophets  of  a  New  Era, ' '  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  article  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  Critic. 

"  There's  a  Big  Difference  "  is  the  title  of  a  unique  little  cata- 
log issued  by  the  Walker  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  showing 
their  bargain  prices  on  miscellaneous  standard  books,  sheet 
music,  etc.  It  is  a  handy  little  reference  to  have  on  one's  desk, 
especially  if  purchases  are  to  be  made.  It  is  sent  free  for  the 
asking.  Students  who  like  extra  pocket  money  or  assistance 
towards  expense  paying  would  do  well  to  read  the  advertisement 
in  another  part  of  Thk  Student  and  correspond  with  them  at 
once. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  so  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Aila7itic  Monthly,  has  resigned  the  editorship  of  that 
magazine  to  accept  a  place  as  literary  adviser  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.  The  change  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Harper-McClure  alliance  recently 
formed.  Mr,  Page,  who  is  a  North  Carolinian,  is  making  an 
enviable  reputation  among  the  literati  of  the  age,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  any  succCvSs  he  may  achieve.  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  writer,  succeeds  him  as  editor  of  the 
Atlantic. 

J' 

Tropical  Colonization,  by  Alleyne  Ireland.  The  Macmilla?i  Co. 
Ready  in  September.  This  is  the  first  book  written  on  such  an 
important  subject  about  which  the  American  people  are  anxious 
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to  gain  information.  The  author  merely  wishes  to  furnish  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  and  this,  we  are  sure,  will  be  an  im- 
petus to  further  study,  since  serious  and  complicated  problems 
have  arisen  as  to  the  best  means  of  controlling  our  new  posses- 
sions. Three  great  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  colonies 
in  the  tropics  are  discussed,  viz.:  (i)  How  to  govern  a  tropical 
colony,  (2)  How  to  develop  a  tropical  colony,  and  (3)  The  com- 
mercial value  of  a  tropical  colony.  Mr.  Ireland  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  subject,  having  spent  much  of  his  time  and  study 
in  different  colonies. 

J' 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Gliosis,  by  Andrew  Lang.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  "  It  is  untimely,  "  some  critics  may  say,  "  in  this 
critical  scientific  age  unless  treated  scientifically,"  and  this  the 
author  does  not  do  but  is  primarily  literary  and  writes  "  to  en- 
tertain." This  brings  up  an  interesting  question,  whether  or 
not  "ghosts  "  and  "dreams  "  will  hold  their  place  in  literature. 
It  is  said  that  the  Psychicical  Research  Society  has  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  ghost  of  literature.  From  this  opinion  we  beg  leave 
to  dissent.  Ghosts  have  ever  played  an  important  part  in  lit- 
erature from  Homer  down  to  the  present  time.  Irving  may  not 
have  been  a  believer  in  ghosts,  nor  many  of  his  readers,  yet  he 
was  a  believer  in  ghost  stories,  and  his  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  never  fails  to  entertain.  It  is  known  that  there  are  no 
Fairies  or  Sprites,  yet  poets  create  them  for  eltect;  and  even 
though  it  should  become  an  established  fact  that  there  are  no 
ghosts  and  nothing  in  dreams,  the  weird  fireside  tales  of  ghosts 
and  old  deserted  mansions  will  never  fail  to  fascinate  old  and 
young,  and  until  this  element  of  our  imagination  is  eliminated, 
and  the  dreamers  cease  to  dream,  ghosts  and  dreams  will  hold 
their  old  place  in  prose  and  verse. 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  millions  mouni." 

Since  the  great  Dreyfus  trial  is  over  let  us  ask  ourselves  how 
it  will  effect  literature.  It  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  consequences 
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may  be  even  greater  than  those  which  followed  the  condemna- 
tion of  King  Charles.  It  has  already  furnished  much  sensa- 
tional material  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  has 
brought  into  greater  prominence  that  famous  French  novelist 
Emile  Zola,  (or  rather  Zola  brought  it  into  prominence),  and  has 
shown  the  fire  of  liberty  that  burns  in  his  soul,  and,  like  Hugo, 
he  has  wielded  that  mighty  weapon,  the  pen,  in  defence  of  the 
truth.  The  trial  will  no  doubt  call  forth  more  books  from  the 
great  novelist  and  give  them  wider  popularity.  History  will 
record  this  period  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  feeling  for  an  atti- 
tude towards  the  poor  persecuted  Jew.  The  race  has  suffered 
long  "without  murmur  or  complaint"  the  kicks,  rebuffs  and 
ostracism  of  mankind,  but  now  the  world  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  poor  erring  Jew  is,  after  all,  a  man,  a  brother,  with  a 
heart  and  feeling  as  other  people,  and  methinks  the  time  will 
come  when  in  the  novels  he  will  no  longer  be  the  scapegoat,  but 
will  at  least  be  given  a  place  of  greater  respect  if  he  can  not 
play  the  role  of  hero. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


J.  E  CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 


*99.    Rev,  W.  F.  Fry  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bast  Durham. 

'99.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bradsher  is  principal  of  the  Roxboro  Insti- 
tute. 

'99.  Mr.  L.  C.  Mcintosh  is  teaching  at  Rowland,  Robeson 
County,  N.  C. 

'99.  Mr.  Claud  Gore  is  shipping  clerk  in  his  father's  estab- 
lishment in  Wilmington. 

'99.  Mr.  J.  W.  Spence  is  principal  of  a  school  at  Rich 
Square,  Northampton  County. 

'99.  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  valedictorian  of  his  class,  is  teaching 
in  the  Graded  School  of  Durham. 

'99.  Mr.  W.  O.  Speer  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Science 
in  Claremont  College,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

'99.  Rev.  Walter  N.  Johnson  has  accepted  a  call  from  the 
churches  at  Weldon  and  Roanoke  Rapids. 

'96.  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Briggs,  who  spent  last  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  English  in 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  Florida. 

'98.  Mr.  K.  Iv.  Womble  has  recently  been  elected  principal 
of  Sandy  Creek  Baptist  Associational  School  at  Mt.  Vernon 
Springs.  This  is  a  fine  location,  and  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Womble  this  will  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  State. 

'95.  We  note  the  marriage  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kerr,  a  prominent 
young  lawyer  of  Warrenton,  to  Miss  Klla  Lillian,  daughter  of 
Henry  A.  Foote,  one  of  Warrenton 's  most  talented  and  charm- 
ing young  ladies.  Mr.  Kerr  has  rapidly  risen  to  the  front  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  his  town  in  1897, 
and  has  held  other  very  important  positions. 
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'90.  We  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall  spend  a  day 
with  us  not  long  ago  on  his  way  to  his  old  home  in  Franklin 
County.  Mr.  Marshall  was  tutor  here  during  the  session  of 
'83- '84,  and  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  The  Student.  He 
has  successfully  edited  the  Gastonia  Gazette  for  the  past  few 
years.    He  sold  his  interest  in  that  paper  in  August. 

'49.  We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Judge  H.  B.  Folk, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  born  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C,  and 
died  August  20,  1899,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Judge  Folk  was 
both  a  lawyer  and  a  preacher.  At  an  early  age  he  turned  his 
attention  toward  the  law  profession,  but  devoted  a  part  of  his 
time  to  preaching  the  gospel.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor 
of  a  church  near  Memphis,  and  was  at  one  time  business  man- 
ager of  The  Baptist  and  Reflector.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man. 

'91.  The  Female  University  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Kesler  as  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
Prof.  Kesler  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  position.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Wake  Forest,  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  Texas,  which  position  he  held  three 
years,  resigning  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Liberty  Female 
College,  Mo.  He  remained  here  three  years  and  was  elected 
professor  in  Shorter  Female  College,  Georgia.  In  all  these  posi- 
tions Prof.  Kesler  was  deservedly  popular,  and  his  work  wa» 
characterized  b}^  thoroughness  and  scholarly  efforts. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor. 

Hail  to  the  session  of  iqoo! 

Mr.  W.  N.  Johnson  ('99)  is  on  the  Hill. 

The  weather  has  at  last  become  bearable. 

Nearly  one  hundred  new  names  are  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Arch.  C.  Cree  ('98)  was  on  the  Hill  last  week. 

The  Misses  Lewis,  of  Goldsboro,  are  visiting  Miss 
Anna  Mills. 

Miss  Margaret  Scott,  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
is  visiting  Miss  Mattie  Gill. 

Miss  Mary  Scott  Monroe,  of  Goldsboro,  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Lizzie  Allen. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Powell,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  is  visit- 
ing her  parents,  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Lanneau. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Arnette  as 
editor  from  the  Phi.  Society,  Mr.  J.  I.  Earp  has  been 
elected  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Powell  and  family,  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Blowing  Rock,  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Holding. 

Mr.  J.  Charles  M'Neill  ('98)  paid  his  friends  a 
visit  one  day  last  week,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
legal  business  was  forced  to  return  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
hours. 
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Miss  Bruce  Brewer  left  on  Monday,  the  eleventh, 
for  Florida,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter.  Her  many 
friends  wish  her  health  and  happiness  during  her  absence. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  Hill  since 
last  session: 

Mr.  T.  K.  Holding  has  moved  into  his  handsome  new 
residence,  one  door  west  of  Professor  Poteat's,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Medlin  has  succeeded  him  as  proprietor  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Hotel. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vernon  has  assumed  control  of  the  Purefoy 
Hotel  for  the  coming  session. 

Messrs.  Dunn  &  Dickson  Brothers  are  now  closing 
out  their  line  of  dry  goods,  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
Raleigh,  where  they  will  enter  the  wholesale  hardware 
business. 

A  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  affair  was  the  ''Old  Folks'  Con- 
cert," given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Hill  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  Woman's  College  in  Raleigh.  Unique  in  its 
design  and  thorough  in  its  preparation,  the  concert  was 
well  calculated  to  be  an  interesting  entertainment.  But 
its  excellence  surpassed  the  utmost  anticipations  of  the 
large  audience  which  flocked  into  the  Wingate  Memo- 
rial Hall  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  people  of  the  olden 
time  in  their  powdered  wigs  and  stately  gowns.  With 
majestic  strides  the  "Old  Folks  "  ascended  the  rostrum, 
keeping  time  to  the  strains  of  Newman's  Grand  March. 

The  program,  a  medley  of  those  rare  melodies  that 
never  grow  old,  was  tastefully  designed  by  Mrs.  Brin- 
son  and  ably  executed  by  her  assistants. 
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PROGRAM. 

Quartette — "  Nellie  Gray,"  Messrs.  Foote,  Davis,  W.  Roy  all 

and  R.  H.  Royall. 

ViolviN  SoivO — "  Annie  lyaurie,"    .     .     .     Mr.  Talcott  W.  Brewer. 

Recitation — "Jack,"  Miss  Ruth  Wingate. 

Soi^O — "Then  You'll  Remember  Me,"  ....  Mrs.  Brinson. 
Quartette — "  Sweet  and  Low,"    .  Messrs.  W.  Royall,  Foote, 

R.  H.  Royall  and  Davis. 

Duet — "  In  the  Starlight,"  Miss  Mary  Lanneau  and 

Mr.  W.  Royall. 

S01.O—"  Bonnie  Charles,"  Miss  Ruth  Wingate. 

Soi,o  AND  Quartette — "  Old  Black  Joe,"     .    Messrs.  Foote,  R.  H. 

Royall,  Davis  and  Powers. 

Solo—"  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly,"    Miss  Mary  Purefoy. 

Chorus — "Home,  Sweet  Home  " 

In  Professors  I^ake  and  Daniel,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege has  two  valuable  accessions  to  its  faculty.  The 
former  was  born  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  in  1867, 
and  graduated  from  Richmond  College  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  then 
spent  several  years  on  his  father's  farm,  entering  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1890.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  doing 
post-graduate  work  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chem- 
istry, and  being  successively  Scholar  and  Honorable 
Scholar  in  Mathematics. 

He  was  called  from  the  University  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Science  in  Bethel  College,  Kentucky.  After 
three  years  he  was  tendered  a  fellowship  in  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  spent  two  years  of  study 
there,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  his  doctor's  degree 
by  breaking  his  leg.  He  subsequently  taught  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  in  Ursinus  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Physics  in 
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Wake  Forest  College  during  the  current  year.  He  will 
also  teach  Chemistry  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Brewer. 

Professor  Daniel  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest 
College  with  distinction  in  1892.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  took  charge  of  the  Ivouisburg  Academy,  and 
ably  filled  that  position  for  one  year.  In  1893  he  took 
up  the  studies  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Roman  Jurispru- 
dence in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  After  two  years  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Friend's  High  School  of  Baltimore,  In  this  capacity  he 
prepared  a  number  of  men  for  the  University,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  until  recently,  when  he  was  made 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Wake  Forest. 


DEWEY  IN  WASHINGTON. 


•  Take  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  All  Rail,  or  by  Norfolk 
and  the  Sea. 

The  distinguished  Admiral  expected  to  appear  in  the  National 
Capital  October  2d  and  3d. 

Besides  the  sword  preseutatiotj  in  front  of  the  big  Capitol  Building 
and  the  parade,  there  will  be  spltjpdor  such  as  one  never  saw  even  in 
Washington. 

Tickets  one  and  one- third  fares  for  the  round  trip,  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  will  be  on  sale  Septembtsr  29th  and  30th,  good  to  return 
until  October  8th  inclusive. 

The  Seaboard  takes  you  all  rail  or  by  Norfolk  and  the  Sea. 


For  Clotlimgf,  Hats, 
Shoes,  Collars, 
Cliffs  and  Shirts, 


In  fact,  anything  you  wear.   Our  goods  are  new  and  our  styles  are  the  latest. 


W.  A.  SLATER  CO., 

762  Broadway,  New  York. 
500  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ill  W.  Main  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

C  LOX  H I N  Q,    S  M  O  E        M  AXS, 
Gents'  F^ornisliing  Good© 

Will  send  representative  to  Wake  Forest  this  Fall  and  next  Spring.    Be  sure 
to  see  him.    Agent  at  College,  V,  C.  Coffey. 


Edwards  &  Broughton 

Printers,  Binders 
and  Stationers 

Corner  Hargett  and  Salisbury  Sts., 

Raleigh^  North  Carolina. 

TICKETS  GOOD  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS, 


A  Cheap  Excursion  Trip  to  Washington,  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 
by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 


You  can  buy  of  any  Seaboard  Air  Line  Agent  tickets  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Export  Exposition  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares  for 
the  round  trip. 

You  can  stop  over  at  Washington  or  Baltimore,  going  or  coming. 

Your  ticket  will  be  good  for  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  of  purchase, 
only  it  must  be  used  on  or  before  December  2. 

You  can  go  by  Norfolk  and  connecting  steamship  lines,  or  all  rail. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  ibis  mammoth  Industrial 
Exposition,  an  education  in  itself. 

Tickets  on  sale  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week  until  and 
including  Tuesday,  November  23d,  1899. 


Dress  Suits 

Made  to  Order 
a  Specialty. 

WE  have  a  large  line  of 
samples  of  the  best  cloths 
for  Dress  Suits,  and  will  guar- 
antee a  Perfect  Fit  and  Low 
Prices.  We  also  have  a  full 
line  of.....  

Clothing,  Underwear, 
Hats,  Shoes,  Etc. 

l,OW  PRICES  Guaranteed. 


Drugs,  Medicines  and  Toilet  Articles, 
New  and  Second-hand  School  Books, 
Stationery  and  School  Supplies, 
Wirt  &  Parker's  Fountain  Pens  (I1.25  and  $1  each), 
French  Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars,  etc., 

GO  TO 

T.  E.  Holding  &  Go  's 

NEAR  DEPOT.  DrUg  StOTG. 

CROSS  &  LINEHAN, 

210  Fayetteville  Street,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Headquarters  for 

Clothings  Shoes^  Hats* 

Our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Styles  are  now  ready. 
Prices  Guaranteed  the  Lowest.  Our  Agent,  Mr. 
John  M.  Brewer,  will  take  pleasure  in  serving 
you.  Give  him  your  order,  and  we  will  save  you 
money. 

CROSS  &  LINEHAN, 

Leading  Clothiers. 


H.  MAHLER'S  SONS, 

MANUFACTURING 

3cir>eler5  anb  StlpersmttJ^s. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

WATCHES.  JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS, 
SILVERWARE,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  OF  BADGES  AND  SEALS  now  ready,  and 

sent  on  application. 


CLOTHIERS  SHATTERS 


FOR. 


ATLANTA 
DENTAL 
COLLEGE 

ATLANTA— population  loo,- 
ooo — is  a  healthful  location. 
Most  fortunately  placed,  geo- 
graphically. A  city  of  church- 
es, schools  and  colleges. '. 

THE  ATLANTA  DENTAL 
COLLEGE  has  a  corps  of  ten 
experienced  teachers.  Only 
school  South  owning  and  op- 
erating its  Chemical  and  Bac- 
teriologic  laboratories  within 
its  college  building — a  self- 
contained  school,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

STUDENTS  are  given  practi- 
cal work  in  the  first  year. 
Large  Infirmary  Practice. 
Every  facility  offered. •. 

For  further  or  fuller  particulars  addre.«is 

WM.  CRENSHAW,  D.D.S.,  Dean, 

Prudential  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


T.  J.  LAM  BE, 

Durham,  N.  C. 


Clothing  and  Gents'  Furnishings. 

Representative  visits  Wake  Forest  with  samples  twice 
every  year.    We  solicit  a  comparison  of  goods 
and  prices  with  other  dealers, 

W.  C.  PARKER,  Jr.,  Agent. 


Dr.  R.  T.  Allen,  Dentist, 


Wake  Forest^ 


North  Carolina, 


JUST 
TAKE  A 

TRIAL 
TRIP 
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LATEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  STYI.ES 
CHOICEST  SHAPES 
FINEST  QUALITY 
NATURAL  FOOT 


C5i  3CJ-,XV3 

Shoes. 


Besides,  a  Carefully  Assorted  Line  of  Trunks, 

Valises,  Grips,  and  Sample  Cases. 
First  Premium  at  State  Fair. 

S.  C.  POOL,         Raleigh,  N.  C. 

130  Fayetteville  Street. 
J.  N.  BRADLEY,  Agent  at  College. 


Help  Students  through  ColSege 

by  giving  them  empioyment  during  spare  hours, 
either  taking  orders  for  our  line  of  books,  or  hand' 
ling  our  useful  novelties.  First  come,  first  served. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.    Men  or  women. 

WALKER  PUBLISHINQ  CO., 

134  VanBuren  St.,  Chicas^. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  R.  KINNEY. 

BY  PUIvASKI  COWPER  AND  R.  B.  CREECY.* 

"  The  world  has  never  known  its  greatest  men.  " 

Charles  R.  Kinney,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
trained  and  hardened  from  infancy  in  the  furnace  of  ad- 
verse fortune.  When  a  child  he  fell  from  his  nurse^s 
arms  and  was  deformed  for  life.  That  fall  left  him  with 
a  hump  between  his  shoulders,  which  marred  the  sym- 
metry of  nature's  workmanship.  He  head  was  a  dome 
of  thought,  but  was  not  posed  upon  his  shoulders.  His 
shoulders  were  broad,  strong,  and  capable  of  the  strenu- 
ous work  and  endurance  of  an  athlete.  His  arms  were 
muscular,  long,  and  disproportioned  to  the  upper  part  of 
his  person.  He  was  alert,  active  and  of  nervous  tem- 
perament— delighted  in  nimble  out-door  sports — was  a 
spirited  horseman,  and  was  master  of  feats  of  horseman- 
ship that  were  unequaled  by  his  fellows.  Nature  had 
cast  him  in  a  mould  that  called  for  six  feet,  but  an  acci- 
dent in  infancy  had  reduced  it  to  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  height.  Nature  made  him  an  Apollo.  His  voice  was 
an  ^olian  harp,  and  its  strings  were  tuned  to  all  the 
notes  of  human  passion,  from  the  melting  moods  of  ten- 
der charity  to  the  alto  notes  of  the  storm  king's  wrath. 

*Col.  Creecy  has  so  aided  me  in  material  and  facts  that  I  have  made 
this  sketch  our  joint  eflfort.  Without  his  aid  I  could  have  made  no 
headway  ;  and  far  more  is  entitled  to  him  than  to  me.  The  associa- 
tion of  his  name  will  add  an  interest,  and  secure  a  perusal  that  my 
name,  alone,  could  in  nowise  have  invited  or  secured.  P.  C. 
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Such  is  a  photograph  of  the  personal  aspect  and  out- 
line of  Charles  R.  Kinney,  who  for  twenty  years — from 
1825  ^^45 — ^^^^^  unsuccessful  struggle  with  the 
surging  wave  of  adverse  fate,  rose  by  an  apparent  acci- 
dent upon  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  there  held  sway,  almost  without  a  peer  or  a  paral- 
lel, in  the  Albemarle  section  of  North  Carolina. 

Born  and  reared  in  Connecticut — arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  after  obtaining  a  classical  education  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  that  educational  State,  he  entered  upon 
a  mercantile  life  in  the  town  of  his  nativity;  but  Provi- 
dence had  other  work  for  him  to  do,  in  a  distant  section, 
among  strangers,  a  work  from  w^hich  he  was  not  to  be 
diverted  by  the  misfortunes  of  childhood  and  age.  He 
failed  in  merchandise.  While  a  merchant  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  when  a  broken  merchant  he  had  under  his 
tender  care  a  wife  and  infant  child.  In  his  anxiety  he 
thought  of  a  brother  who  had  come  south  to  Louisiana 
some  years  before,  and  from  New  Orleans  had  gone  to 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  was  a  lawyer  there.  His  name 
was  Asa  Kinnie.  In  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  che- 
quered life,  his  name  had  become  changed  from  Kinney, 
in  Connecticut,  to  Kinnie,  in  New  Orleans  ;  but  they 
recognized  and  kept  up  their  relationship. 

On  his  way  to  Mobile,  Charles  R.  Kinney  got  as  far 
as  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  was  sitting  in  the  hotel  where 
he  stopped,  and  a  gentleman  from  Camden  County, 
North  Carolina,  by  the  name  of  Noah  Gregory  came  in, 
and  they  being  alone,  got  in  a  conversation,  w^hen  young 
Kinney  told  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mobile,  Alabama, 
but  was  a  stranger  in  Norfolk,  and  had  exhausted  his 
means  of  travel.  Mr.  Gregory  oflfered  him  a  place  as 
private  teacher  to  his  children  in  Camden  County.  He 
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accepted  the  position  and  came  out  to  Camden  County 
the  next  day. 

He  came  over  to  Elizabeth  City,  occasionally,  in  times 
of  leisure,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  there  of  John  ly. 
Bailey,  a  leading  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  distinguished 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bailey  proposed  to  him 
to  study  law  in  his  office.  The  offer  was  accepted  and 
then  commenced  a  friendship  that  lasted  until  death. 

Charles  R.  Kinney  became  the  fast  friend  of  John  L,. 
Bailey,  and  it  was  to  the  kindness  and  aid  of  that  good 
man  that  Charles  R.  Kinney  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
courts  of  his  small  circuit,  after  he  came  to  Elizabeth 
City  to  live.  Here  and  there  it  was  that  Mr.  Kinney 
began  the  ascent  of  that  steep  where  fame  presides — a 
steep  which  he  did  not  ascend  but  after  trials  and  strug- 
gles before  which  anyone  would  have  fallen  in  despair, 
but  one  who  was  clothed  by  the  Deity  with  the  wreath 
of  the  immortelles. 

About  1825,  Mr.  Kinney  waxed  strong  in  professional 
fame  and  practice.  He  made  friends  on  his  circuit  of 
courts,  and  was  recognized  as  a  charming  conversational- 
ist. It  is  within  living  memory  that  ambitious  mothers 
in  the  town  of  Edenton  kept  their  children  up  beyond 
bed-time  to  hear  him  talk,  and  to  be  improved  by  his  con- 
versation when  a  visit  was  expected  from  Charles  R. 
Kinney.  And  yet  charming  and  entertaining  as  he  was 
as  a  grave  conversationalist,  he  was  an  utter  failure  in 
the  role  of  anecdote,  and  he,  apparently,  was  unconscious 
of  the  defect. 

Mr.  Kinney  once  met  Hamilton  C.  Jones  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Raleigh,  and  heard  him  tell  his  story  of 
Cousin  Sallie  Dillard.    At  the  next  term  of  the  circuit 
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court  he  told  the  brethren  of  the  bar  that  he  had  a  treat 
for  them  of  a  story  he  heard  in  Raleigh,  which  he  would 
repeat  to  them  when  they  had  leisure.  At  Gates  court, 
after  supper,  the  lawyers  were  assembled  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Kinney  made  good  his  prom- 
ise. He  looked  around  to  see  that  all  were  present, 
when  the  court  scene  of  the  verbose  witness  who  couldn*t 
testify  as  to  a  fight  at  "Captain  Rice's,"  unless  he 
began  at  the  beginning,  and  when  interrupted  tried  to 
begin  anew  at  "Captain  Rice,  he  gin  a  treat."  The 
judge  constantly  stopped  him,  and  ordered  him  to  tell 
about  the  affray  at  Captain  Rice's  ;  and  the  witness  as 
constantly  commenced  his  testimony  with,  "And  Cap- 
tain Rice,  he  gin  a  treat."  The  lawyers  around  were 
enjoying  the  double  treat  of  the  persistent  witness  and 
the  bungling  reconteur.  At  length  Malachi  Haughton, 
of  Edenton,  who  never  said  a  funny  thing,  and  never 
knew  a  joke,  in  a  loud  and  somewhat  harsh  tone,  said  : 
"  Kinney,  damn  the  judge,  why  don't  he  let  the  witness 
go  on  " — and  Haughton  never  did  know  why  the  law- 
yers turned  from  Mr.  Kinney  and  laughed  at  him. 

Mr.  Kinney  was  now  getting  to  be  a  leader  and  a  man 
of  mark,  but  distinction  has  its  penalties,  and  he  was 
not  the  exception.  When  Kinney's  star  twinkled  in  the 
horizon,  the  star  of  Frederick  Shepard  was  in  full  efful- 
gence. Shepard  was  of  fine  physique,  brave,  ambitious, 
intelligent,  aspiring,  high-bred,  rich,  and  a  born  leader 
of  young  men.  The  young  men  of  Elizabeth  City  bow- 
ed at  his  beck,  and  readily  did  his  bidding.  Kinney 
was  not  of  that  make  of  man.  No  toady  was  in  his  com- 
position. Shepard  finding  he  would  not  fall  into  the 
procession  of  his  following,  determined  to  crush  him. 
He  unleashed  his  agents  of  irritation.    Kinney  was  ridi- 
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culed,  denounced,  insulted — his  personal  infirmities  de- 
rided— his  "vociferous  devotions"  ridiculed.  He  was 
held  up  to  public  and  private  scorn  as  a  Yankee  "  pig," 
without  lineage  and  unworthy  of  the  association  of  South- 
ern gentlemen.  A  fictitious  public  sentiment  was  crea- 
ted against  him,  and  he  was  surrounded  with  a  cordon 
of  social  fire  that  made  his  life  a  foretaste  of  the  very 
infernal  regions.  Crimination  and  recrimination,  threat 
and  defiance,  street  encounters  without  much  damage — 
publications  and  counter  publications  —  challenges  to 
mortal  combat  given  and  declined — repeated  and  accept- 
ed with  protests  of  disapproval,  all  followed. 

The  grave  and  quiet  citizenship  was  with  Mr.  Kinney; 
the  young  Hotspurs  and  aggressive  citizenship  ardently 
did  the  dictate  of  Shepard.  The  street  corners  were 
black  with  posters  pro  and  con.  From  the  character  of 
the  contestants  Kinney  was  on  the  defensive.  To  the 
charge  that  his  family  nest  in  Connecticut  was.  low  and 
foul,  he  replied  with  fiery  indignation  :  "She  who  bore 
me,"  he  said,  "died  ere  I  had  learned  to  lisp  a  mother's 
name.  My  father  yet  lives,  old  and  venerable.  He 
never  had  the  honor  of  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge. 
Bre  he  had  reached  the  threshold  of  manhood  he  bared 
his  bosom  to  the  battle's  rage  in  the  eventful  struggle 
that  separated  the  American  colonies  from  British  de- 
pendence." 

Had  these  fires  confined  themselves  to  Elizabeth  City, 
the  damage  would  not  have  been  so  serious,  but  the  con- 
tagion of  strife  spread  out  until  the  Albemarle  became 
one  vast  military  camp  in  which  the  best  elements  of 
the  population  from  Gates  to  Currituck  became  involved. 

From  1828  to  1833  the  smell  of  gunpowder  and  strife 
was  in  the  air.    The  first  spread  of  the  contagion  was 
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to  Hertford,  in  Perquimans  County.  Jesse  Wilson  was 
the  leading  lawyer  in  that  community.  He  visited 
Elizabeth  City  quite  often.  He  was  not  particularly 
combative  per  se^  but  he  liked  the  excitement  of  contro- 
versy, though  not  because  the  snuflf  of  danger  was  from 
afar.  Wilson  was  full  of  wit  and  pyrotechnic  expression. 
He  readily  fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  Shepard  party. 
He  was  easily  indiscreet  in  expressions,  and  said  some 
ugly  words  about  Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Kinney's  war  blood 
was  up,  and  he  promptly  challenged  Mr.  Wilson  to  mor- 
tal combat.  Augustus  Moore  of  Edenton  (father  of 
x\ugustus  M.  Moore  of  Greenville,  N.  C),  who  had  been 
a  lawstudent  of  Kinney,  and  was  his  personal  friend,  bore 
the  challenge  to  Wilson.  Moore  was  a  careful,  prudent 
man,  and  not  a  seeker  of  personal  controversy,  and 
sought  to  avoid  them,  but  would  fight  if  crowded  and 
forced  to  it.  Of  the  two  men  he  was  considerably  less 
dangerous  than  Kinney,  and  Wilson  was  evidently  so 
impressed,  and  Wilson  adroitly  turned  from  Kinney  and 
made  a  bitter  and  aggressive  fight  on  Moore,  which  was 
followed  by  a  street  encounter  on  the  corner  where  the 
Albemarle  Hotel  now  stands.  In  that  encounter  Wilson 
would  have  been  killed  but  for  the  interference  of  John 
B.  Muse,  an  esteemed  young  lawyer  of  Elizabeth  City, 
who  was  neutral  in  the  fight.  The  encounter  between 
Moore  and  Wilson  was  followed  by  innumerable  paper 
bullets,  finally  ending  in  a  suit  for  libel. 

In  1830  the  contagion  had  spread  to  Edenton.  At 
Edenton  court,  Hugh  W.  Collins,  a  young  man  of  the 
town,  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  had  a  clientage  of 
young  men  of  Edenton  hardly  less  devoted  than  the 
following  of  Shepard  in  Elizabeth  City,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  William  Pugh  of  Gatesville,  used  some  expres- 
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sions  derogatory  to  Mr.  Kinney.  Pugh  was  a  friend  of 
Kinney,  as  brave  as  a  Bengal-tiger,  and  promptly  resented 
it  with  some  severity,  for  which  Collins  challenged 
Pugh.  Alexander  M.  Henderson  bore  the  challenge.  It 
was  promptly  accepted  by  Pugh,  and  Henderson  was 
referred  to  Dr.  Jeptha  Fowlks  of  Gatesville,  the  friend 
of  Pugh,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  hostile  meeting. 
Fowlks  was  a  quiet,  sensible  man,  whose  courage  had 
been  tested  in  many  personal  conflicts.  Pugh  and  Fowlks 
were  known  to  be  born  fighters,  and  Collins  and  Hen- 
derson had  the  pride  of  birth  and  family  lineage,  and  it 
was  readily  considered  that  the  quarrel  between  Pugh 
and  Collins  would  produce  the  first  fruits  of  blood.  The 
day  was  appointed  and  the  place  of  meeting.  Pugh  and 
Fowlks  slept  on  the  ground  the  night  before.  Collins 
and  Henderson  slept  late,  or  were  otherwise  delayed;  and 
while  on  the  way  to  the  ground  were  arrested  by  a  con- 
stable and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  all  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace. 

All  this  historic  fight  in  the  District  produced  but  one 
sound  fruit,  a  drama,  entitled,  ^'War  Without  Fight- 
ing," written  by  Charles  R.  Kinney,  and  credited  to  an 
Irish  schoolmaster  at  Camden  Court  House.  It  was  a 
literary  production  of  decided  merit,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  can  not  now  be  found.  The  Dram- 
atis PersoncB  were  all  assigned  names.  Kinney  was 
''Soberly,"  Shepard  was  "Captain  Bluster,"  Wilson 
"  Sargeant  Gab,"  which  are  all  that  have  not  passed 
from  memory. 

When  Mr.  Kinney  fought  through  the  "  War  Without 
Fighting,"  he  was  a  briefless  lawyer  feeding  on  the 
scant  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  of  the  professional 
Dives. 
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But  what  is  bred  iu  the  bone  is  bound  to  come  out  in 
the  flesh,  saith  the  proverb.  In  the  life  of  the  successful 
lawyer,  if  closely  observed,  there  is  generally  some  pivotal 
case  on  which  his  success  turns,  and  which  is  the  step- 
ping stone  that  leads  on  to  fortune.  Mr.  Kinney  was  no 
exception.  His  pivotal  case  in  the  lower  counties  was 
State  V.  John  Chitthn^  charged  with  being  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  in  the  murder  of  Joseph  Lindsey  of  Cur- 
rituck County.  Chittim  was  a  wealthy  man,  Lindsey 
was  an  old  man,  and  poor,  and  had  a  pretty  young  wife 
upon  whom  Chittim  looked  as  Potiphar's  wife  upon 
young  Joseph  of  Egypt.  Thereby  hangs  a  tragedy,  and 
on  that  tragedy  hung  the  fate  of  Charles  R.  Kinney. 

March,  a  slave,  murdered  Lindsey,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed, and  Chittim  was  put  on  trial  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact.  Chittim  retained  every  lawyer  that 
attended  Currituck  court  in  his  defense,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Kinney.  Mr.  Iredell,  who  had  been  solic- 
itor for  the  State,  was  appointed  judge  on  the  circuit, 
vice  Judge  Lowry,  deceased,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  he  appointed  Charles  R.  Kinney  to  prosecute 
for  the  State,  there  being  no  other  attorney  unemployed 
to  appoint.  Mr.  Kinney  procured  a  continuance,  and 
the  case  was  tried  at  the  succeeding  term,  Judge  Strange 
presiding.  He  made  an  able  argument,  having  had 
ample  time  for  preparation.  Chittim  was  convicted,  and 
was  subsequently  executed.  This  was  in  1828.  After 
the  trial  Mr.  Kinney  was  employed  in  every  case  on  the 
docket,  in  an  hour  after  he  went  out  of  the  court-house. 

Mr.  Kinney  was  especially  kind  and  courteous  to  the 
young  members  of  the  bar,  and  stood  ready  at  all  times 
to  render  them  aid  and  encouragement.  On  one  occasion 
the  late  Governor  Bragg  and  the  late  Wililam  W.  Cherry 
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were  his  opposing  counsel  in  a  very  important  case, 
Beale  v.  Askew.  Bragg  and  Cherry  were  very  young 
men,  and  referred  in  their  speeches  to  the  embarrassment 
they  felt  in  confronting  their  able  opponent.  Mr.  Kin- 
ney in  his  speech  spoke  in  most  complimentary  terms  of 
their  fine  efiforts  and  strong  argument,  and  predicted  a 
grand  future  for  them  both.  Governor  Bragg's  record 
is  well-known,  and  though  Mr.  Cherry  died  young,  yet 
no  man  in  the  east  has  ever  made  a  greater  reputation 
at  his  age,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Mr.  Cherry  was 
the  finest  speaker  the  State  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Kinney  wrote,  compiled  and  published  a  law 
book  entitled  "  Kinney's  Compendium,"  which  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  bar  of  the  State. 

Ex  Attorney-General  Kenan  called  my  attention  to 
the  case  of  Williamson  v.  Caiial  Co.^  76  N.  C. ,  478,  in 
which  the  late  Chief  Justice  Pearson  pays  a  just  compli- 
ment to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It  was  a  case  where 
the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages  in  diverting 
water  from  his  mill.  The  canal  was  cut  in  1873,  but  it 
did  not  appear  at  what  time  the  mill  v^as  built.  On  the 
question  of  notice  and  occupancy,  the  Chief  Justice 
says:  "It  may  be  that  the  notice  of  occupancy  by  the 
defendant  will  relate  back  to  the  original  charter.  *  *  ^ 
One  who  starts  a  deer  and  is  in  pursuit  has  acquired  an 
inchoate  title  by  occupancy  and  no  third  person  has  a 
right  to  kill  the  animals  before  his  hounds,  for  there  is 
notice  of  an  intention  to  appropriate  the  thing  which  is 
/ercB  natures.  This  furnishes  an  analogy,  because  water, 
like  wild  animals,  is  the  subject  of  title  by  occupancy,  and 
the  original  charter,  like  'the  cry  of  the  dogs'  gives  notice. 
Upon  our  consultation  it  was  suggested  by  Justice  Rod- 
man, who  comes  from  a  land  that  abounds  in  swamps 
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and  lakes,  that  notice  should  be  presumed  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  for  when  20,000  acres  of  land,  that 
by  draining  can  be  made  fit  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, are  covered  by  water  one  or  two  feet  deep,  every 
one  must  know  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  swamp 
will  be  drained,  and  the  plaintiff  will  be  presumed  to 
have  built  his  mill  with  an  intention  to  use  the  water  of 
the  swamp  until  it  was  drained,  and  after  that  to  use 
such  of  the  water  only  as  was  left  to  flow  through  the 
outlet  to  his  mill.  There  is  force  in  this  suggestion  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  it  discussed,  should  the  case 
come  before  us  a  second  time. 

'  'This  suggestion  recalls  to  my  memory  a  case  tried 
before  me  while  acting  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  'Supe- 
rior Courts  of  Law  and  Equity '  in  the  county  of  Per- 
quimans. The  plaintiff  owned  a  mill  on  the  outlet  of  a 
swamp  some  miles  below  its  entrance.  The  defendant 
cleaned  out  and  deepened  the  outlet  above  the  plaintiff's 
mill  and  partially  drained  the  swamp  by  means  of 
ditches.  The  gravamen  of  the  action  was  that  the 
defendant  had  by  his  operations  injured  the  mill  which 
was  of  long  standing,  in  this,  that  instead  of  letting 
the  water  of  the  swamp  flow  to  the  mill  in  its  natural 
way,  by  which  there  was  a  regular  supply  of  water,  the 
acts  of  the  defendant  caused  the  water  in  time  of  a  rain 
to  run  off  in  excess  and  leave  no  regular  supply  to  be 
retained  by  the  swamp  as  it  used  to  be;  held  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action ;  damnum  absque  injuria. 

"This  decision  was  submitted  to  by  the  plaintiff's 
attorneys,  the  late  Judge  Moore  and  Mr.  Charles  Kinney, 
both  of  whom  were  men  as  learned  and  able  as  any  who 
have  ever  belonged  to  the  bar  of  this  State." 

The  daughter  of  his  first  wife  married  an  Episcopal 
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minister  by  the  name  of  Harvey  Stanly,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  the  late  distinguished  John  Stanly,  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  speaking  in  the  old  Governor's 
Mansion  at  the  foot  of  Fayettevilie  street,  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 
Some  of  Mr.  Harvey  Stanly's  sons  were  noted  public 
men  in  Maryland,  whose  descendants  may  now  be  living 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  Kinney's  second  wife  v/as  a  Miss  Davis,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Davis,  of  Currituck  County.  There  were  sev- 
eral children  by  this  marriage,  and  the  last  one  of  his 
children,  a  daughter,  died  near  South  Mills,  in  Camden 
County,  within  the  last  twelve  months.  As  far  as  I  have 
knowledge,  there  are  now  living  no  descendants  or  rep- 
resentatives of  this  second  marriage.  Death  is  some- 
times called  man's  great  enemy,  an  enemy  that  he  can 
not  conquer.  Indeed,  it  is  man's  greatest  friend,  heals 
all  wounds,  soothes  all  sorrows,  allays  all  bitterness, 
buries  all  animosities. 

In  the  Fall  Circuit  of  Courts,  Mr.  Kinney,  who  had  been 
for  several  months  in  feeble  health,  resumed  his  active 
practice,  after  recuperating  his  health  at  the  Virginia 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Heattendf^d  Chowan  Superior 
Court  at  Edenton,  and  was  employed  in  ail  the  leading 
cases  on  the  docket.  The  Norcom  and  Mesraer  case 
was  for  trial,  and  was  of  intense  interest.  It  had 
torn  the  community  into  hostile  factions,  and  had  much 
embittered  old  friendships.  Mr.  Kinney  was  emplo3'ed 
in  it.  The  first  witness  called  was  stubborn,  and  Mr. 
Kinney  gave  him  a  scorching  examination.  In  the 
progress  of  the  examination  he  became  excited — had  a 
hemorrhage,  and  had  to  leave  the  court-room.  He  or- 
dered his  horse,  and  left  for  his  home  near  Elizabeth 
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City.  In  passing  through  Hertford,  Perquimans  County, 
twelve  miles  from  Edenton,  he  had  a  second  large  hem- 
orrhage, and  was  taken  into  Dr.  David  Johnson's  office, 
where,  with  a  few  friends  near,  he  expired  on  the  9th 
day  of  October,  1845,  with  the  words  addressed  to  a  young 
friend  whom  he  recognized  :  "I  know  my  fate.  I  am 
not  alarmed.    My  wife  and  children,  that's  all." 

Thus  died  Charles  R.  Kinney,  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  legal  galaxy  of  Eastern  Carolina.  From  the 
time  of  his  sudden  attack  he  doubtless  felt  his  end  was 
near,  and  made  an  early  eflfort  to  reach  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  that  he  might  die  in  their  presence  and  embrace. 
His  efforts  failed,  and  he  fell  by  the  wayside,  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  land  of  strangers,  but  at  the  home  of  friends. 
His  death  was  a  great  loss,  and  the  loss  was  universally 
felt  throughout  his  section.  No  man  controlled  a  greater 
influence,  and  no  death  created  a  more  heartfelt  vacancy. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Episcopal  church  yard  in  Eliza- 
beth City.  No  monument  marks  his  silent  resting  place, 
but  it  is  in  early  contemplation,  both  by  the  county  of 
Pasquotank  and  the  members  of  the  bar,  to  erect  a  suit- 
able monument  over  his  remains. 

It  is  meet  that  the  sacred  spot,  now  overgrown  with 
the  weeds  and  the  briars,  and  where  the  poisonous  reptile 
may  nestle  in  security,  should  be  replaced  with  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  deeds  and  services  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  eminent  men  that  ever  lived  in  the 
Albemarle  section. 

The  intent  of  this  short  imperfect  sketch  will  have 
been  accomplished,  if  it  shall  evoke  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  an  impulse  or  an  inspiration  to  emulate 
a  life  whose  example  is  worthy  to  be  followed,  and  whose 
record  is  fit  to  be  imitated. 
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THE  HAUNTED  MANSION. 

BY  J.    I.  EARP. 

An  old  brick  mansion  built  in  colonial  style,  with  a 
long  portico  in  front  supported  by  hug^e  Doric  pillars, 
stood  some  distance  from  the  public  highway  in  a  spa- 
cious grove  of  giant  oaks  and  elms. 

It  is  said  that  the  mansion  was  built  and  first  occupied 
by  an  old  settler  who  came  from  England  with  his  family, 
but  no  authentic  information  can  be  given  in  regard  to 
its  early  history,  all  being  merely  legendary. 

It  had  been  the  home  of  many  happy  families  ;  the 
place  around — the  yard,  fields  and  woods  were  once  buoy- 
ant with  life  ;  the  prattle  of  children,  the  plantation 
melodies  of  the  slaves,  and  the  woods  resounding  with 
the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn  and  the  deep-mouthed  bay- 
ing of  the  hounds — all  these  blended  to  make  the  old 
place  one  of  happiness  and  sweet  content. 

The  Revolutionary  war  was  a  transitional  period  in 
the  history  of  this  home.  After  the  war,  it  was  a  notice- 
able fact  that  its  former  glories  had  faded  away  and  its 
liveliness  had  ceased.  Only  one  family  was  induced  to 
rent  the  place,  but  for  some  reason  quickly  vacated,  and 
the  mansion  was  never  more  occupied.  It  had  become 
dilapidated,  and  was  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  Moss 
and  ivy  clung  to  the  walls,  and  rank  weeds  had  grown  to 
an  enormous  height  around  the  building,  which  gave  it 
a  very  frightful,  spectral  appearance  when  viewed  from 
the  road  in  the  dim  twilight. 

All  kinds  of  tales  about  ghosts  and  the  appearances  of 
strange  phenomena  about  the  place,  began  to  float  around 
the  neighborhood,  and  unusual  adventures  with  hobgob- 
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lins,  "bugaboos,"  and  other  midnight  inhabitants,  were 
told  by  those  who  dared  to  travel  by  the  "haunted 
place"  alone  after  nightfall. 

This  story,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
weird  cries  and  shrieks,  is  told  to  the  stranger  around 
the  fireside  on  dark,  windy  nights  which  call  it  to  re- 
membrance : 

"During  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Pendleton  occupied  the  estate.  It  was  his  by  in- 
heritance. He  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Amy.  Her 
hand  had  been  sought  by  many  suitors,  but  they  were 
rejected.  Finally,  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  a  gallant 
young  American  officer,  and  their  affections  ripened  into 
love.  A  young  British  officer  of  noble  rank  also  became 
enamored  of  her,  and,  as  was  natural,  the  two  young 
gallants  became  rivals. 

"During  the  course  of  the  war  it  happened  that  a  con- 
tingent of  the  British  forces  was  stationed  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Mr.  Pendleton's  estate,  and  this  gave  the  Red- 
coats glorious  opportunities  of  seeing  the  young  Ameri- 
can beauty.  Among  those  who  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  was  her  British  lover.  His  suit,  however, 
met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  he  attributed  the  cause  to 
the  love  she  bore  for  his  rival. 

"The  colonial  forces  were  encamped  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  soon  the  armies  prepared  for  battle.  More  in- 
formation was  needed  concerning  the  British  strength, 
and  Amy's  sweetheart  volunteered  to  act  as  a  spy.  Hav- 
ing dressed  himself  in  British  uniform,  he  successfully 
passed  the  enemy's  lines.  He  resolved  to  pay  one  brief 
visit  to  Amy  before  returning,  which  he  might  do  with- 
out suspicion. 

"Early  one  fine  morning  a  young  British  soldier  was 
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seen  coming  leisurely  up  the  walk  towards  the  house. 
He  was  observed  by  another  besides  his  tender  sweet- 
heart. Hid  in  some  boxwood  was  a  soldier  whom  Amy 
thought  had  departed  a  few  minutes  before  by  another 
way.  He  espied  the  new  comer  and  noticed  with  an 
acute  observation  an  almost  imperceptible  limping  as  he 
walked  which  he  had  seen  on  previous  occasions,  and  at 
once  recognized  his  American  rival.  Jealousy  and  hate 
arose  in  his  breast,  and,  thinking  himself  justifiable  in 
shooting  this  spy,  he  raised  his  pistol  and  fired.  Amy  ran 
out  to  her  wounded  lover,  and,  bending  over,  heard  him 
breathe  her  name,  then  he  expired.  She  wrung  her 
hands,  gave  a  heart-rending  shriek,  and  fled  into  the 
house. 

"  Amy  Pendleton  was  never  herself  again.  She  would 
not  be  comforted.  Her  life  withered  as  the  leaf  of  au- 
tumn, and  she  pined  away  and  died."  Such  is  the  story 
of  the  tragedy. 

In  a  lonely  spot  near  the  old  mansion  are  two  graves 
side  by  side.  They  are  covered  with  ivy  and  honey- 
suckle. The  winds  here  sing  their  mournful  dirge,  and 
the  robin  redbreast  comes  and  sings  over  their  graves. 

The  farmer's  boy  who  happens  to  be  out  after  dusk  re- 
calls these  things  to  mind  and  hurries  past  the  place  in 
fright.  The  courting  swain  passing  by  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  night,  involuntarily  begins  to  whistle  to  drown  every 
noise  but  his  own. 

One  bold  fellow  was  found,  who  feared,  as  he  said, 
neither  the  devil  nor  his  agents.  He  declared  he  would 
stay  in  the  old  mansion  alone  and  clear  up  the  mystery. 
So  he  took  a  lantern  and  revolver,  and  shutting  the 
heavy  oaken  door  on  its  creaking  hinges,  entered  one  of 
the  bed-rooms,  which  contained  some  old  furniture,  with 
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an  old  bed,  on  which  he  lay  down.  He  lay  quietly  with 
eyes  open  for  awhile  watching  the  moonbeams,  which, 
checkered  by  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees  without, 
danced  on  the  walls,  making  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes. 
He  heard  a  lonely  sound — but  no,  it  was  only  an  owl. 
He  was  soon  in  a  slumber,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  suddenly  awakened;  the  wind  howled  furiously 
without,  but  hist!  the  mournful  sound  of  the  wind  was 
answered  by  a  pitiful  moan  within.  Following  this 
were  groans  which  issued  from  another  room,  and  then 
a  weird,  horrible  shriek,  as  if  it  came  from  a  heart- 
broken woman.  Not  yet  destitute  of  courage,  the  bold 
fellow  rushed  into  the  room  with  his  lantern,  determined 
to  find  out  the  ghost.  His  lantern  began  to  burn  low, 
the  light  flickered,  and  all  was  darkness. 

A  hole  in  the  wall  was  seen  the  next  morning  which 
he  made  in  getting  out  of  the  house — at  least,  this  was 
told  on  him.  At  any  rate,  he  got  out  unceremoniously, 
and  gave  the  right-of-way  to  his  unseen  friend.  No  one 
else  has  ever  dared  to  remain  in  the  old  mansion  alone. 
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DID  MILTON  INVENT  HIS  COMUS? 

BY  J.  H.  GORREI.I/. 

A  few  years  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  born  in  the  lowlands  of  Devonshire,  a  boy 
whose  name  appears  in  the  old  registry-books  of  that 
time  as  Georgius  Peele.  Of  his  youth  next  to  nothing 
is  known,  except  from  the  sparse  records  in  one  or  two 
grammar-schools.  As  a  young  man  he  came  to  Oxford 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar;  then,  like  many 
an  other  hapless  adventurer,  he  made  his  way  to  Ivondon, 
mingled  with  the  rude  life  and  debauchery  of  the  town, 
frequented  theatres,  turned  player  himself  and  also  play- 
wright, followed  the  hard  path  of  the  transgressor,  as 
he  says: 

"I  laid  me  down  laden  with  many  cares, 
My  bedfellows  almost  these  twenty  years." 

Suffered  the  extreme  of  misery  and  remorse,  and  died 
in  destitution  about  the  year  1585. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  what  youthful  geniuses  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  produced:  Marlowe,  whose  dramatic  genius 
is  second  only  to  Shakespeare's,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine;  Greene  died  at  thirty- 
two,  and  Kyd  probably  about  the  same  age;  Lyly  ended 
his  life  in  the  fortys,  and  George  Peele  just  as  he  was 
finishing  his  third  decade.  And  yet  he  had  accom- 
plished much;  in  the  form  of  masques,  collections  of 
verse,  and  dramatic  productions,  some  twenty  different 
pieces  are  attributed  to  him,  some  of  them  of  surprising 
merit. 

And  still  it  is  not  in  his  more  pretentious  and  merito- 
rious works  that  Peele's  name  is  probably  most  widely 
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known,  but  in  a  curious,  mystical  drama,  which  was  first 
published  in  1595  under  the  following  title:  "The  Old 
Wives  Tale,  A  pleasant  conceited  Comedie  played  by  the 
Queenes  Majesties  players.  Written  by  G.  P.  Printed 
at  London,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  shop  over  against 
Saint  Giles  his  church  without  Criplegate. " 

Opening  the  old  book  we  find  a  play  undivided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  whose  curious  plot  is  as  follows:  Three 
serving  men  lose  their  way  by  night  in  a  forest,  and 
come  to  a  hut  where  an  old  wife,  Madge,  receives  them, 
and  as  they  sit  by  the  fire,  begins  a  merry  winter's  tale. 
She  makes  several  false  starts,  and  at  last  the  actors  in 
her  story  appear  as  in  a  dream,  and  give  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  tale:  Two  brothers  in  search  of  their 
sister  Delia  discover  that  she  is  in  the  power  of  a  magi- 
cian, and  can  be  rescued  only  by  the  plucking  of  a  magic 
wreath  from  his  head  and  a  magic  sword  from  his  hand, 
and  by  the  shattering  of  a  magic  lamp.  Delia  is  com- 
pletely under  the  magician's  influence,  and  can  not  be 
roused  by  the  efforts  of  her  brothers,  who  themselves 
fall  into  his  hands.  At  length  Bumenides,  a  Wandering 
Knight,  with  the  aid  of  a  Spirit,  succeeds  in  breaking 
the  lamp  and  taking  the  magician's  sword,  and  rescues 
Delia  and  her  brothers.  After  this  denouement  the 
players  withdraw,  and  the  Old  Wife  and  her  three  guests 
awake  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 

The  dramatic  action  in  this  queerly  improvised  play 
is  cleverly  bandied,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  and 
sprightliness.  There  are  also  some  very  pretty  verses,  of 
which  the  following  song  of  the  Golden  Head  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample: 

"Gently  dip  but  not  too  deep, 
For  fear  thou  make  the  Golden  beard  to  weep; 
Comb  me  smooth  and  stroke  my  head; 
And  every  hair  a  sheaf  shall  be, 
And  every  sheaf  a  golden  tree." 
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And  the  the  song  of  the  husbandmen: 

"All  ye  who  lovers  be, 
Pray  you  for  me. 

So,  here  we  come,  a-sowing,  a-sowing, 

And  sow  sweet  fruits  of  love, 

In  your  sweet  hearts  well  may  it  prove." 

But  still  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  not  in  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  play  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  with  the  principal  epi- 
sode in  the  most  beautiful  Masque  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, Milton's  G?;;^?/^.  In  the  latter  work,  the  lady  has 
lost  her  brothers  in  the  woods,  and,  searching  for  them, 
falls  under  the  spell  of  the  magician  Comus,  who  leads 
her  to  his  palace  and  places  her  on  a  chair  of  state. 
While  the  brothers  are  bewailing  her  loss,  the  Attendant 
Spirit  appears  and  proposes  to  go  to  her  rescue,  break 
the  magician's  glass  and  secure  his  golden  wand,  and 
thus  destroy  his  power.  They  rush  into  the  palace  and 
break  the  glass  just  as  it  is  at  the  sister's  lips.  Comus 
flees,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Attendant  Spirit,  the  spell 
is  broken  and  the  lady  returns  to  her  overjoyed  brothers. 

Professor  Masson  in  his  description  of  the  representa- 
tion of  this  Masque  at  lyudlow  Castle,  tells  us  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Lady  Alice  was  lost  in 
the  woods  thereabout  shortly  before.  This  is  possibly 
true,  but  when  we  remember  that  Milton  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Elizabethan  drama^  and  that  the 
plot  and  principal  characters  of  Comus  and  The  Old 
Wives  Tale^  are  in  many  respects  the  same,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  say,  at  least  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  Milton  was  indebted  to  Peele  for  the  ground-work 
of  his  Masque. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that 
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this  borrowing  of  plot  can  detract  from  Milton's  glory 
in  the  composition  of  his  exquisite  poem;  as  we  also 
freely  concede  to  Shakespeare  the  privilege  of  converting 
the  feeble  productions  of  Green  and  Kyd,  and  the  dry 
narratives  of  Holingshed,  into  his  immortal  dramas.  The 
important  point  after  all  is  that  while  The  Old  Wives 
Tale  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  Milton  "took  advantage  of 
these  romantic  circumstances  to  lift  his  subject  into  the 
heaven  of  poetry." 
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BUZZ-BUZZ  THE  KING. 

BY  JAMES  F.  ROYSTER. 

It  was  only  a  colony  of  bees  in  the  corner  of  Mr.  John- 
son's garden,  and  Buzz-Buzz  was  chief  of  his  tribe — 
a  brave  warrior  in  time  of  war,  as  many  a  scar  could  at- 
test ;  in  time  of  peace,  a  passed  master  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing honey.  His  home,  neither  in  appearance  nor  in  size, 
was  such  as  befits  a  mighty  ruler,  and  yet  never  was  pal- 
ace more  carefully  guarded  or  more  stoutly  defended. 

Tommie  was  an  American  boy  who  lived  in  the  large 
house  in  the  grove.  Taking  honey  from  the  hives  was 
one  of  his  favorite  amusements.  The  usual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  smoking  out  the  bees  at  night,  but  Tom- 
mie, with  an  inventive  genius,  would  improve  upon  this 
simple  plan.  His  invention  was  this  :  he  had  made  for 
his  head  a  wire  helmet  through  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  bees  to  reach  him,  and  a  whole  suit  of  the 
same  material  covered  his  body — the  woven  wire  stand- 
ing out  several  inches  from  his  clothing.  Particular  care 
was  taken  that  the  helmet  fitted  securely  at  the  neck, 
and  that  there  was  no  room  at  the  ankles  or  wrists  for 
any  angry  bee  to  make  his  way  upward.  Thus  rigged 
out  he  resembled  very  much  a  deep-sea  diver.  The  plan 
was  successful,  and  Tommie  could  go  among  the  bees, 
in  the  daytime,  with  impunity.  It  was  amusing  to  watch 
the  surprised  "  I^ittle  People"  exhaust  themselves  trying 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  hard  wire. 

There  was  great  consternation  in  the  bee  camp,  and 
after  one  or  two  of  Tommie's  raids  a  general  council  was 
called  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  meeting  this  new 
enemy  who  defied  even  the  mighty  weapon  of  Buzz- 
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Buzz  himself.  After  many  speeches,  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  much  buzzing,  it  was  decided  that  the 
whole  tribe  should  attack  this  young  gentleman  at  some 
unguarded  moment  when  he  was  without  his  armor. 
For  in  their  wanderings  in  and  out  of  garden  and  flower- 
bed, the  bees  had  taken  some  notice  of  Tommie,  and  one 
particularly  observing  bee  had  discovered  the  very  room 
in  which  he  slept.  Buzz-Buzz  now  proposed  this  as 
a  suitable  place  of  attack,  and  after  several  scouts,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  locate  the  particular  room  in  the 
human  hive  in  which  the  unsuspecting  boy  slept  and  to 
watch  his  comings  and  goings,  had  reported  that  the 
plan  was  practicable,  it,  was  adopted.  The  next  day  the 
following  order  was  posted  in  every  hive  : 

"The  regiment  from  each  hive  will  assemble  under 
officers  at  ten  o'clock  to-night — by  the  time  of  men — in 
the  large  elm  tree  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  hive 
in  the  grove,  there  to  do  to  death  our  greatest  enemy. 
All  buzzing  must  be  suppressed. 

"  Buzz-Buzz, 
' '  Commander-in-Chief. ' ' 

It  was  summer  weather  ;  all  the  windows  in  Mr.  John- 
son's house  were  raised,  and  Tommie  didn't  want  to 
keep  the  delightful  breeze  off*  himself  by  any  such  use- 
less thing  as  cover.  Perhaps  the  katy-dids  and  crickets 
sang  louder  than  usual  on  account  of  their  unusual  night- 
ly visitors,  but  no  sounds  could  be  heard  from  the  house; 
no  one  could  have  suspected  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
so  near,  but  at  the  time  appointed  every  company  had 
arrived.  And  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces, 
Buzz-Buzz  again  explained  the  plan  of  attack,  as  follows  : 
"When  the  signal  is  given  the  whole  division  will  ad- 
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vance  in  the  usual  order  through  the  window  directly  in 
front  of  the  present  position  of  the  army.  Once  inside 
your  places  will  be  taken  as  has  already  been  explained 
to  each  officer.  The  general  attack  will  be  made  at  the 
first  buzz  of  the  officer  in  command." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  several  hundred 
bees  had  passed  through  Tommie's  window,  and  leaving 
their  stingers  behind  had  passed  out  again.  A  physi- 
cian was  immediately  called  ;  all  that  medical  attention 
could  do  was  done  ;  the  hives  were  demolished  and  the 
bees  driven  off  by  the  irate  lather,  but  there  was  wailing 
and  moaning  in  Tommie's  room,  the  poor  boy  resembling 
one  huge  bee  sting,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
cloths,  ointment  and  salve. 
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HALLOWE'EN. 

R.  C.  I.. 

Halloweven,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Hallowe'en, 
originated,  as  many  other  quaint  and  ancient  customs, 
among  the  simple  peasantry  of  that  country  famous  for 
its  legends  and  folk-lore — Scotland.  There  only  is  it 
observed  as  it  should  be,  and  there  only  does  it  preserve 
the  glamour  of  romance;  and  while  we  Americans  ob- 
serve its  ceremonies,  the  occasion  has  lost  much  of  its 
significance  and  beauty  of  simplicity. 

To  the  sober-minded,  Hallowe'en  is  merely  the  even- 
ing preceding  All  Saints'  day,  but  to  the  young  it  is  a 
time  when  the  veil  of  the  future  is  rent,  when  the 
mysterious  is  disclosed,  and  when  there  is  an  easy 
transition  from  the  real  to  the  fanciful.  To  the  Scotch 
the  witches  were  abroad  that  night,  demons  lurked  in 
the  shadows  of  the  woodland,  and  fairies  danced  in 
circling  groups  over  the  moonlit  heaths  of  Scotland. 

On  such  an  evening  the  lads  and  lassies  were  wont  to 
set  out  at  the  ''very  witching  time  of  night"  for  some 
neighbor's  house,  where  Hallowe'en  was  to  be  observed. 
As  all  formality  was  dispensed  with  upon  this  occasion, 
they  were  usually  received  in  the  barn  or  the  attic  where 
there  was  but  little  furniture  and  plenty  of  room  and 
dust.  Wood  was  crackling  and  blazing  in  the  huge  fire- 
place, throwing  fanciful  shadows  upon  the  walls  and 
adding  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene.  From  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  suspended  a  branch  of  evergreen  with 
nuts  tied  on  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  fall  to 
the  floor  when  the  branch  was  slightly  shaken.  Upon 
the  shaking  of  the  branch  there  was  a  wild  scramble  to 
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get  the  nuts,  which  were  then  placed  in  the  fireplace, 
two  by  each  person,  and  left  to  burn.  If  they  burned 
close  together  and  quietly,  it  was  a  sign  that  their  owner 
was  destined  to  be  happily  married.  But  if  they  splut- 
tered and  separated,  woe  alone  was  in  store  for  their 
unfortunate  possessor. 

After  this  trial  music  was  heard,  and  cider  was  dis- 
pensed in  plenty.  Thus  Burns  and  his  companions 
found  the  wherewithal  to  "gat  roaring'  fu'  on." 

The  next  test  was  perhaps  the  most  solemn  of  the 
evening.  The  maidens  were  blindfolded,  and  in  this 
condition  groped  for  the  near-by  garden  where  they 
would  pull  a  "kail  stock  "  (and  I  used  to  think  that 
this  must  be  something  very  fearful  indeed  until  I  learned 
that  it  was  only  a  common  cabbage  stalk).  Upon  their 
return  to  the  barn  the  bandage  was  removed  from  their 
eyes  and  their  stalks  passed  around  for  inspection.  If 
they  had  secured  a  tall  and  straight  stalk,  then  their 
future  husband  would  be  a  handsome  and  well-propor- 
tioned man.  lyikewise,  if  a  quantity  of  earth  adhered 
to  the  roots,  he  would  be  the  possessor  of  much  fortune. 
Perhaps  the  sense  of  touch,  and  much  care  in  handling, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  test. 

But  lest  nervousness  had  something  to  do  with  the 
trial  of  the  "kail  stocks,"  they  again  tried  their  fate 
with  the  "Three  dishes."  This  practice  was  called 
"lyUggies."  Three  dishes,  one  filled  with  clear  water, 
one  with  muddy  water  and  the  third  empty,  were  placed 
side  by  side  after  those  who  were  to  try  the  test  had  been 
blindfolded. 

The  participants  were  turned  round  and  round  until 
thoroughly  confused,  and  then  they  endeavored  to  find 
the  dishes.    When  they  were  found  the  finger  was  dip- 
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ped  into  one.  If  the  finger  was  dipped  into  the  dish 
filled  with  the  clear  water,  a  maiden  or  a  young  man 
would  be  their  lot;  if  into  the  one  filled  with  muddy 
water,  a  widow  or  a  widower;  while  if  they  dipped  their 
unlucky  fingers  into  the  empty  dish,  surely  it  was  their 
lot  to  remain  a  spinster  or  bachelor. 

Afcer  these  and  many  other  tests  and  charms  were 
tried,  the  company  separated.  Then  with  their  minns 
filled  with  the  fancies  of  the  evening,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  the  nervous  maidens  to  see  unco  sights," 
and  to  shrink  a  little  nearer  to  their  brave  bat  bashful 
companions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perhaps 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  the  Scotch  swain  to 
pour  forth  his  whole  soul  in  a  few  bashful  words,  and  be 
(if  he  in  any  way  tallied  with  the  description  of  her 
lover  as  revealed  in  the  tests  of  the  evening)  accepted. 

Nowadays  we  have  thought  of  many  ways  in  which 
to  observe  the  quaint  Hallowe'en.  Ghost  parties.  Jack-o'- 
lantern  parties,  pumpkin  parties,  varying  in  character 
for  the  young,  the  middle-aged  and  the  old,  have  been 
devised.  In  city,  in  town  and  village  is  the  custom  con- 
tinued, but  we  are  too  formal,  too  conventional,  we  know 
too  much,  to  give  our  imagination  and  fancy  that  tame- 
less range  which  caused  Hallowe'en  to  have  such  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  Scotch,  and  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  in- 
dicative of  something  more  than  a  mere  ceremony.  As 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  observes,  "  Times  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be. " 
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LOVE  BY  THE  LAKE-SIDE. 

BY  D    M,  STRINGFIEI.D. 

All  was  quiet  on  the  lake  which  lay  south  of  Mr. 
Flowers'  dwelling  in  Southern  Georgia  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  one  summer  day.  The  great  belt  of  willows 
which  spread  their  weeping  boughs  around  its  haunted 
shores,  seemed  to  have  leaned  over  to  sleep  like  a  child 
wearied  at  the  close  of  a  holiday.  The  water's  surface, 
previously  disturbed  by  waves  constant  and  boisterous, 
was  now  as  still  and  untroubled  as  the  bosom  of  a  sleeping 
babe.  The  sky  above,  where  earlier  in  the  day  frequent 
clouds  had  broken  the  golden  symmetry,  was  as  blue  and 
serene  as  if  some  seraphim  had  bathed  it  with  her  rosy 
fingers. 

On  the  side  of  the  lake  near  the  building  stood  a  girl 
just  blossoming  into  womanhood.  She  was  fastening 
her  boat  to  a  tree,  when  she  observed  on  the  other  side  a 
young  man  in  ''Yankee  Blue."  He  had  seen  her.  He 
hurried  around  the  lake,  reached  and  saluted  her,  but 
could  not  get  a  smile  from  this  strange  but  lovely  girl. 
She  started  to  leave  him  standing  there,  whereupon  he 
addressed  her : 

''I  am  quite  a  stranger  in  these  parts;  'tis  nearly 
night,  and  I  have  nowhere  to  stay.  Do  you  live  near? 
I  am  Lieutenant  Holmes,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers.    Will  you  give  me  your  name?" 

She  seemed  afraid  when  she  answered  :  "  Yes,  I  live 
in  the  house  up  on  the  hill.  My  name  is  Mary  Flowers, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  a  man  I  never  saw  before"  ; 
and  she  was  hidden  in  the  shrubbery  almost  before  he 
could  have  spoken. 
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'Twas  a  cold  meeting  and  an  unceremonious  departure 
on  her  part,  but  I  wonder  if  the  face  and  manners  of  the 
handsome  soldier  were  forgotten  with  that  hasty  separa- 
tion? I  have  wondered,  if,  when  she  had  gotten  alonein 
her  own  cosy  chamber,  she  pictured  to  herself  his  home 
in  far-ofif  Ohio,  and  was  solicitous  concerning  his  ap- 
pearance by  the  lake,  and  what  became  of  him  when  she 
left  him. 

It  would  be  well  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation.  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  is  as  historic  and 
hateful  to  a  Southern  ear, as  the  country  through  which  he 
went  is  beloved.  I  imagine  that  I  can  see  gray-haired 
men  and  women  as  they  sit  even  now  and  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  that  season  of  butchery,  crime,  bloodshed  and 
theft  ;  how  provisions  were  taken  from  needy  families 
and  destroyed,  only  to  starve  them  at  a  time  when  desti- 
tution was  lord  of  every  household  ;  how  invalid  mothers 
were  forced  to  embrace  their  helpless  offspring  and  flee 
for  safety  from  a  conflagrated  roof  ;  how  cooking  utensils 
and  heirlooms  most  sacred  were  carried  out  into  the  yards 
and  demolished  in  the  presence  of  the  trembling  occu- 
pants, when  they  dared  not  raise  their  voices  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  not  as  hideous  in  its  appearance,  nor  as 
ruinous  in  its  results  as  De  Quincey's  "Flight  of  the 
Tartars,"  but  it  stands  out  as  the  great  shame  of  the 
Civil  war. 

It  was  Sherman's  famous  march  to  the  sea  that  I^ieut. 
Charlie  Holmes  had  deserted,  when  he  found  the  girl  by 
the  lake.  On  the  evening  of  their  meeting  he  watched 
the  girl  until  she  reached  home.  He  stole  up  near  the 
house  unobserved,  and  in  a  few  moments,  to  examine  the 
surroundings,  he  strolled  on  to  a  more  secluded  place  in 
the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  girl's  flower  garden. 
What  mingling  of  sweet  perfumes! 
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The  ivy  vines  had  crept  and  tangled  until  all  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  richest  and  greenest  foliage. 
There  were  roses  with  colors  as  diversified  as  the  rainbow, 
from  the  palest  of  stone  to  the  creamiest  of  yellow,  and 
crimsonest  of  red.  There  were  capejessamines  grow- 
ing as  evergreen  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  There  were 
japonicas  in  the  garden  as  verdant  and  enduring  as  olive 
trees.  There  were  lilies  as  white  as  a  snowflake  and  as 
delicate  and  dainty  as  the  hand  that  had  nourished  and 
plucked  them.  The  young  soldier,  fresh  from  Sher- 
man's murderous  camp  and  march,  where  corpses  were 
his  perfumes,  battle  was  his  rest,  and  death  his  spec- 
tacle, stood  surrounded  by  all  this.  A  stray  moonbeam 
stole  upon  the  scene  and  danced  on  the  petal  of  a  lily, 
penetrated  the  honeysuckle  bed,  lingered  on  the  pansy's 
upturned  face,  then  kissed  the  rose  and  fled.  When  he 
came  up  Mr.  Flowers  met  him  and  invited  him  in.  The 
young  man's  good  manners  soon  had  his  host  in 
smiles,  though  he  wore  the  '^Blue. " 

"I  am  tired  of  rapine  and  murder,"  said  the  youth, 
"and  as  soon  as. I  rest  a  bit  I  am  going  back  home  to 
Ohio.  Will  you  allow  me  to  remain  here  a  few  days 
until  I  feel  able  to  start  on  my  journey?" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  may  spend  the  night 
here,  and  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it  by  morning." 

'Twas  one  of  those  hospitable  Southern  homes  that 
can  not  say  "no"  to  the  stranger.  Alfred  Flowers  was 
a  wealthy  planter,  and  had  a  beautiful,  old-fashioned 
country  home.  It  was  a  commodious  building  over- 
looking the  lake,  from  which  a  balmy  breeze  would 
come  to  make  it  delightful  in  summer.  He  had  only 
one  child,  the  girl  already  mentioned,  about  eighteen 
years  old.     Indeed  she  was  a  lovely  girl,  with  auburn 
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hair,  brown,  innocent  eyes,  and  cheeks  as  fresh  and  fair 
as  the  morning  glory.  She  was  one  of  those  maidens, 
scarce  nowadays,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  past,  happy 
in  the  present  and  had  few  apprehensions  for  the  future. 
In  all  her  past  life,  perhaps,  there  was  not  a  secret,  and 
certain  it  is  that  there  were  none  of  those  sad  experi- 
ences that  convert  maiden  hearts  into  stone,  and  faces 
resembling  the  blushing  color  of  the  peach  bloom,  into 
the  whiteness  of  a  marble  slab. 

Now  the  young  Yankee  was  not  the  only  man  enam- 
ored by  the  charms  of  this  unusual  girl.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  but  one  of  them,  and  he  was  a  young 
planter  whose  farm  adjoined  that  of  Mr.  Flowers.  It 
had  been  the  hope  of  Mary's  parents  from  her  infancy, 
that  they  might  marry  the  two,  join  the  farms,  and 
thus  keep  their  daughter  in  plenty. 

How  strange  is  love!  Would  it  not  be  nice  sometimes 
if  we  could  place  it  where  it  would  be  most  convenient? 
How  many  parents  have  tried  to  mingle  love  with 
money ! 

Soon  after  the  old  man  left  for  his  work  the  next  day, 
the  soldier  was  sitting  on  the  porch  with  the  girl. 

''You  know,  I  was  in  your  garden  late  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  indeed,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  one  I  have 
seen  on  all  my  march  through  the  South." 

''I  am  real  glad  that  you  like  it;  mama  thinks  so 
much  of  it,  and  I  spend  hours  there  all  alone." 

''I  came  to  the  garden  from  the  lake,  where  you 
treated  me  so  coldly  yesterday.  Are  you  not  sorry  for 
that?  I  have  no  friends  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  had  heard  that  women  were  always  kind." 

"O  I  did  not  know  you  well  then;  I  will  not  do  you 
so  any  more,"  she  said,  smilingly. 
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"You  might  have  thought  that  I  was  intruding,  but 
your  beauty  stole  my  cold  deliberation,"  and  she  laughed 
back  at  him. 

One  evening  about  twilight  he  asked  her  to  go  with 
him  out  on  the  lake;  she  consented,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  they  were  away  out  on  the  water.  Happy  and  oppor- 
tune was  the  occasion  for  love-making.  Calm,  serene  and 
picturesque  lay  the  glassy-bosomed  lake  before  them,  in 
the  Sabbath  stillness  of  the  night.  Grand,  gloomy  and 
benedictive  hung  the  branches  of  the  old  willows  around 
its  edges,  and  now  and  then  a  breeze,  soft  and  whisper- 
ing, would  scarcely  stir  them  in  the  silvery  moonlight. 
One  lone  ruffle  of  a  fleecy  cloud  hung  in  the  western 
half  of  the  otherwise  pale  and  star-studded  heavens. 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  it  shot  beams  scattering  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  until  the  lake  below  was  as 
starry  as  the  sky  above.  For  some  time  not  a  word  had 
passed  betvv^een  them.     At  last  he  broke  the  silence. 

"Do  you  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  you  down 
here,  how  unconcerned  you  were?  And  how  you  left 
me  alone  with  approaching  night?  " 

"Yes,  but  you  did  not  look  then  like  you  do  now," 
she  ansv/ered. 

What  did  she  mean  by  that?  Was  that  sufficient  for 
him  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  lier?  Was  she  only  lead- 
ing him  on  to  a  disappointment  worse  even  than  death? 
She  dipped  her  dimpled  fingers  down  by  the  boat  like  a 
child  playing  in  the  water,  and  he  saw  the  gold  ring 
dazzle  in  the  spangled  moonlight.  He  took  her  hand, 
pressed  it,  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met  for  the  first 
time. 

"Didn't  George  give  you  that  ring?  Isn't  that  the 
engagement  ring ?    Tell  me,  please," 
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"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  but  he  discovered  a  tremor  of 
dissatisfaction  in  her  voice  that  made  him  delirious  with 
hope. 

"  Do  you  love  him?    Trust  me,  won't  you?" 
"  Papa  and  mama  say  that  I  do." 
"Are  you  going  to  marry  him  ?" 
"Yes,"  she  answered. 

When  he  got  alone  that  night  he  realized  what  a  haz- 
ardous thing  love  is.  She  was  beautiful,  she  was  sweet, 
she  was  all  that  could  be  calculated  to  bind  the  heart  of 
youth  in  amorous  chains,  and  he  loved  her.  He  decided 
that  against  the  vast  fortune  of  his  adversary,  the  nur- 
tured hopes  of  her  parents,  the  engagement  ring  already 
on  her  finger,  and  his  own  blue  uniform  emblematic  of 
hostility  to  her  father's  fireside,  his  efforts  would  be  as 
powerless  as  an  autumn  leaf  in  a  mighty  storm. 

Since  the  object  of  his  stay  had  proved  not  only  unat- 
tainable but  fatal,  he  decided  to  leave  for  home  at  once. 
Yet  a  dim  spark  of  hope  remained.  There  is  only  one 
character  in  which  hope  is  absent — the  suicide.  It  feeds 
the  conscience-smitten  criminal  in  prison,  and  it  fed  his 
soul  that  night. 

The  next  morning  he  saw  her  out  under  a  grape  vine, 
and  he  hastened  out  there  full  of  courage. 

"  O  Mr.  Holmes  !  if  I  had  expected  to  see  you  here,  I 
would  have  put  on  another  dress." 

'  'I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  dressed  up, ' '  he  said.  '  'Was 
Cleopatra  less  beautiful  in  her  rags  than  in  her  purple? 
Is  the  rose  less  sweet  because  the  nightshade  grows 
around  it?  I  am  going  back  to  Ohio  to-morrow,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  you  once  more." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  those  brown  eyes  betrayed 
an  expression  of  mingled  sorrow  and  regret.     "It  is 
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cruel  in  you  to  leave  so  soon.  Tell  me  why  you  are 
going  away." 

"  Do  you  really  desire  to  know?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  an  anxiousness  unspeakable. 

"  Hopes  that  I  entertained  when  I  first  saw  you  have 
been  shattered  by  contending  forces  with  which  I  can 
not  hope  to  cope.  I  love  you  as  I  believe  no  other  man 
can,  and  to  remain  here  would  be  to  add  flames  to  already 
burning  Troy.    Do  you  love  him  ?" 

"  Too  late,  I  can  not  break  my  promise  now,"  she 
muttered,  and  they  separated. 

Broken-hearted  and  in  misery's  last  reflection,  he  sat 
near  the  window  in  his  room  that  night  before  he  was 
to  leave  the  next  morning.  Looking  out  at  that  wilder- 
ness of  flowers  already  mentioned  in  this  story,  he  saw 
a  tall  figure  in  white  pass  along  the  other  edge.  She 
stopped  as  if  waiting  for  something,  and  he  leaped  from 
his  window  to  her  side  almost  in  an  instant. 

"  Mary,  you  know  that  I  love  you,  and  you  know  that 
you  do  not  love  him.    Do  you  love  me?" 

The  red  cheeks  that  had  baffled  love's  endeavors  turn- 
ed to  the  color  of  chalk.  She  staggered,  he  caught  her 
by  the  hand. 

"Kiss  me,  I'll  know  what  you  mean." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  successful  and  final  interfer- 
ence with  maiden  fancies  and  youthful  infatuations,  but 
where  love's  insane  and  malignant  finger  touches  and  its 
sleepless  eyes  keep  watch,  the  match-maker  dares  not 
tread. 
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_      To  attack  an  established  custom  or  prin- 
An  Uojust  Tax.  .  u       a  a  \  ^ 

ciple  IS  sometimes  a  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, yet  such  is  the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  student 
body  has  borne  the  expenses  of  commencements  for  a 
number  of  years,  apparently  an  unquestionably  just 
course,  but  it  is  not  right.  This  somewhat  iconoclastic 
statement  is  the  voice  of  all  the  students  in  college,  and 
will  receive  their  hearty  endorsement  and  approval. 

The  two  literary  societies,  to  one  of  which  every  man 
in  college  belongs,  celebrate  each  year  the  anniversary 
of  their  birth  with  proper  exercises.  The  expense  of 
this  occasion,  tickets,  band,  and  so  forth,  is  borne  by  the 
students.  This  is  right  ;  for  it  is  essentially  an  occasion 
for  the  students,  of  the  students,  by  the  students.  But 
commencement  is  quite  another  affair,  that  is  a  function 
of  the  college,  not  society — and  society  is  merely  a  con- 
venient term  for  student  body — and  in  it  the  society 
per  se,  is  not  recognized.  Kven  the  invitations  are  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  college.  Note  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  recognized  occasions  in  our  college  life. 
The  anniversary  celebration  is  of  the  student  body,  itself 
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in  the  college,  commemorating  the  foundation  of  an  or- 
ganization of  its  own.  Commencement  is  purely  a  func- 
tion of  the  college,  marking  as  it  does  the  close  of  an- 
other period  of  labor,  during  which  time  a  number  of 
young  men  have  completed  certain  studies,  declared  suf- 
ficiently thorough  to  fit  them  for  life,  and  to  reflect  credit 
on  the  institution.  In  other  words,  anniversary  is  of 
the  literary  societies  representing  the  students  in  the 
college  ;  commencement  is  of  the  college  representing 
the  Baptists  of  the  State.  And  we  repeat  and  maintain 
that  it  is  primarily  an  injustice  to  impose  the  expense  of 
a  strictly  college  function  on  the  student. 

The  expenses  of  the  four  days  of  commencement  week, 
not  counting  the  minor  items  which  add  up  no  inconsid- 
erable sum,  aggregate  something  more  than  $450.00,  all 
of  which  except  $100,  is  paid  by  the  students.  Now  in 
what  particular  part  of  the  final  exercises  is  the  student 
body,  as  such,  recognized  as  having  done  anything?  An 
outsider  may  argue  that  the  exercises  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students — half  of  whom  never  see  a  commence- 
ment till  they  graduate — but  a  vote  put  to  them  would 
quickly  disclose  that  as  for  appreciation  for  the  greater 
part  of  these  exercises,  there  is  none,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  themselves  are  concerned,  the  expenses  attendant  on 
commencement  would  greatly  diminish.  However  hon- 
est the  man  may  be  who  argues  thus,  he  is  none  the  less 
in  error,  for  no  part  of  the  finals  is  more  for  the  student 
than  anybody  else.  We  hope  that  the  "  powers  that  be" 
will  not  for  one  moment  consider  that  the  students  are 
not  content  with  their  part  of  commencement.  Far  from 
it.  They  enjoy  being  relegated  to  a  rank  of  second  im- 
portance, in  which  they  are  first.  All  that  they  desire, 
and  which  this  their  organ  has  tried  but  weakly  to  ex- 
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press,  is  that  they  may  not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  a 
function  which  is  evidently  not  their  own,  but  of  the 
college  and  whole  Baptist  denomination. 

In  one  man's  four  years  course,  he  sees  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  students  for  commencements  over  ^wo 
thousand  dollars.  The  greater  number  of  students  never 
see  more  than  one  commencement,  yet  they  pay  their 
proportionate  part  of  the  expenses.  And  eliminating  the 
mercenary  consideration,  is  the  principle  of  the  thing 
just  right? 


This  is  a  term  which  at  present  has  very 

Southern  Lit-  little  significance.     Indeed  tho  the  South 
erature.  ... 

is  rich  in  material  for  the  novelist,  we 

have  no  distinctive  Southern  literature,  no  recognized 
"school"  of  writers.  Men  of  ability  as  Poe,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  a  few  others, 
have  arisen  in  the  literary  world  of  the  South,  but  all 
eventually  gravitate  northward,  and  lose  their  distinct- 
ively Southern  identity.  Circumstances,  not  choice,  are 
perhaps  the  cause  of  this,  but  the  fact  is  none  the  less  to 
be  deplored. 

A  pertinent  criticism  on  the  lack  of  literary  activity 
in  the  South  has  just  appeared  in  the  Home  Journal, 
and  we  hope  the  heart  of  some  one  will  be  stirred  suffi- 
ciently to  give  expression  to  some  of  romance  and 
poetry  diffused  over  our  Southland.  Why  is  it  that  a 
country  so  full  of  material  has  produced  comparatively 
so  little  literature?  Everything  South  in  the  ante  bellum 
days  was  tinged  with  a  glamour  of  romance,  and  a  spirit 
of  chivalry  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  The  very 
woods  and  meadows,  dotted  with  the  grazing  herds,  seem- 
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ed  to  have  a  tale  of  their  own  to  tell.  The  long-leafed 
pine  seemed  to  exhale  purity,  and  the  winding  avenues  of 
majestic  oaks  and  graceful  elms,  bespoke  an  aristocratic 
democracy.  Beautiful  women,  chivalrous  men,  lived  in 
actual  life  stories  charged  with  romantic  interest.  Every- 
thing, charming  scenery,  balmy  climate,  a  life  of  ele- 
gance and  ease,  tended  to  make  this  period  of  the  South 
a  most  fruitful  one  for  the  novelist. 

Mr.  Bok  says,  "No  part  of  America  is  so  rich  and  so 
full  of  color  as  is  the  South  in  its  adaptability  to  roman- 
tic literature.  It  is  a  storied  land  ;  it  has  a  soil  fragrant 
with  the  most  delightful  social  life  which  America  has 
ever  seen.  There  is  no  period  in  American  history  at 
once  so  poetic  and  so  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  chivalric 
romance  as  that  which  the  South  saw  for  a  score  of  years 
previous  to  i860.  Yet  very  little,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, has  been  done  with  it  in  a  literary  sense — so  little, 
in  fact,  that  an  entire  generation  has  arisen  which  knows 
almost  nothing  of  the  picturesque  qualities  of  social  life 
on  the  old  plantations  of  the  South." 

If  the  above  be  true,  and  we  can  but  admit  it,  what 
then  must  be  done?  What  means  can  be  employed  to 
develop  the  latent  possibilities  of  Southern  literature  ? 
3Ir.  Bok  says  the  North  stands  ready  to  listen  whenever 
her  sister  chooses  to  speak.  This  may  be  true  ;  we 
doubt  it.  However,  the  way  for  Southern  literary  de- 
velopment lies  not  thro  Northern  publishers.  But  one 
course  offers  itself  to  effect  this — the  establishment  of  a 
distinctively  Southern  magazine.  A  magazine  which 
shall  be  owned  and  controlled  by  men  of  the  South, 
whose  pages  shall  be  filled  with  stories  by  Southern  wri- 
ters, taken  from  the  real  life  of  the  South,  so  full  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  and  thus  make  real  to  succeeding 
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generations  the  life  which  their  fathers  led,  and  the  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  in  which  their  mothers  lived.  Con- 
fine its  contributions  to  men  of  the  South,  and  make  it 
the  exponent  of  Southern  thought  and  feeling,  and  soon 
such  criticism  as  we  have  quoted  will  no  longer  gall  our 
pride. 


back  to  the  most  remote  period  of  ancient  history  ;  but 
contests  which  bring  into  play  all  the  mental  activities 
of  man  are  of  more  recent  origin.  Wake  Forest  for 
many  years  has  engaged  in  contests  on  the  athletic  field, 
sometimes  winning,  sometimes  losing,  but  within  the 
past  few  years  she  has  begun  a  series  of  contests  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  ;  struggles  which  require  the  best  in  man. 
The  first  one  of  this  kind  took  place  three  years  ago, 
when  Wake  Forest  defeated  Trinity  in  a  heated  debate 
on  a  very  live  issue.  These  debates — usually  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  occurrence,  heretofore  with  Trinity,  but  later 
we  hope  to  become  more  general — have  excited  the  great- 
est interest  among  the  students  of  both  colleges,  as  well 
as  the  State  at  large,  and  they  show  that  while  physical 
contests  receive  the  warmest  support,  those  of  a  more 
intellectual  nature  are  none  the  less  warmly  supported. 

The  debate  on  Thanksgiving  will  be  the  third  of  a 
series  in  which  the  honors  are  even.  Trinity  has  the 
cup  now  ;  who  will  proudly  treasure  it  thirty  days  hence? 
The  question  is  a  live  one  :  Resolved,  That  the  Uni- 
ted States  senators  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote," 
and  the  people  are  interested  in  the  prospect  of  a  great 
discussion.    Every  day  different  members  of  the  faculty 


WaKe  Forest- 
Trinity  Debate, 


Contests  of  a  physical  nature  have  always 
played  a  prominent  part  in  human  life. 
Such  exhibitions  of  brute  strength  date 
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receive  letters  urging  them  to  incite  the  boys  to  increased 
efforts  to  defeat  Trinity  and  bring  home  the  cup.  We 
predict  success  for  three  reasons :  First,  Our  side  of  the 
question  supports  the  prevailing  system  of  senatorial 
election  ;  second,  our  speakers  show  a  decided  ability  to 
speak,  and  speak  to  the  point  ;  third,  the  students  are 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  debate,  and  will  give  the  de- 
baters their  heartiest  support  by  going  to  Raleigh  in  a 
body  with  the  single  purpose  of  seeing  Wake  Forest  de- 
feat Trinity.  We  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  third 
reason  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,  as  one  who  has  ever  en- 
gaged in  any  kind  of  contest  well  knows.  Boys,  be 
unanimous  in  your  support  of  the  speakers,  and  your 
part  is  done.  Remember,  it  is  not  you,  not  the  Philo- 
mathesian  Society,  not  the  Euzelian  Society,  but  the 
College,  which  will  be  represented  in  Raleigh  Thanks- 
giving evening. 


Rudyard  Kipliog  ^^'^  P^^^*^  ^'^^'^  ^'"''^^ 

as  F^epresenta-    cisms  have  appeared  about  Mr.  Rudyard* 

tive  of  Kipling,  some  adverse,  some  favorable, 

Anglo-Saxonism.       ^  i    ^      .    ^i  ^^    i-i  -^i  ^i 

yet  he  treats  them  ail  alike — with  the 

utmost  indifference.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  Kip- 
ling's verse  ranks  with  Wordsworth's,  or  that  his  prose 
was  comparable  to  Thackery's;  yet  his  productions — 
for  the  most  part — have  in  them  those  qualities  which 
appeal  to  human  nature  with  an  irresistible  force,  and 
touches  of  sadness  which  strike  home  to  the  very  heart. 

That  Kipling  is  a  genius  no  one  can  deny.  That  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  a  race  of  genius-producing  people  is 
also  an  indisputable  fact.  Rudyard  Kipling  with  that 
ever  ready  pen  has  displayed  those  characteristics  which 
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mark  him  at  once  as  the  typical  Englishman.  He  is  no 
one-sided  man.  In  him  are  embodied  all  those  traits 
which  make  the  English-speaking  people,  as  a  whole, 
great.  Kipling  is  a  bold,  fearless,  exponent  of  a  free- 
dom-loving, healthy-minded  people,  and  the  race  as 
such  has  accepted  him.  The  great  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  was  shown  last  spring  during  his  illness  in  New 
York,  when  every  day  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
poured  in,  expressing  sympathy  and  making  anxious  in- 
quiry as  to  his  health.  He  has  so  entwined  himself 
around  the  heart  of  every  American  and  Englishman 
that  whatever  he  writes  is  eagerly  read  by  everybody. 
Others  may  imitate  him,  but  it  takes  his  master  hand, 
with  its  magic  touch,  to  produce  the  melodious  music. 
Who  could  express  so  much  in  one  sentence,  or  interpret 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  Kipling?  Take  his 
lines, 

"  When  'Omer  smote  his  bloomin'  lyre 
B'd  heard  men  sing  by  land  and  sea, 
And  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  and  took — the  same  as  me," 

artfully  weaving  in  his  own  confession  (a  confession  for 
all)  with  lofty  Homer's  plagiarisms, 

Kipling's  poetic  insight  is  something  wonderful,  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  his  stories  their  delightful  flavor. 
"Prose  without  poetic  appreciation  is  dead. "  He  is  also 
what  might  be  called,  in  a  literary  sense,  a  daring  wri- 
ter, and  it  is  to  this  quality,  among  others,  that  he  must 
attribute  a  great  part  of  his  success.  We  are  a  daring 
people,  proud  of  attempting  new  and  untried  experiments. 
A  law  unto  ourselves  ;  and  so  is  Kipling  a  law  unto  him- 
self. His  essays  may  be,  and  are,  different  from  the 
style  of  the  great  essayists  of  the  world,  but  in  that  lies 
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their  charm,  for  he  tickles  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
just  what  they  want.  Popularity  must  be  won  by  doing 
what  will  please  the  public,  and  that's  what  Rudyard 
Kipling  does.  Deep  study  has  given  him  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  his  works  are  dripping 
with  that  very  quality.  His  stories  for  boys  are  so  full 
of  the  boyish  spirit,  so  true  to  life,  that  all  classes  read, 
and  are  pleased  with  them.  He  portrays  a  manly  boy- 
hood— the  boys  we  like  to  talk  to  and  read  about.  His 
wonderful  skill  in  the  use  of  words  has  many  a  time 
rescued  him  from  what  in  other  writers  would  be  vul- 
garity. This  is  another  mark  of  his  genius,  to  handle 
dirty  goods  without  soiling  his  fingers. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  race  which  stands  for  every- 
thing truly  great.  They  are  a  healthy-minded  people, 
with  just  a  sufiScient  tinge  of  dare-devil  in  them  to  give 
life  zest  and  sparkle.  True,  and  unquestionably  brave, 
they  embody  all  the  chivalrous  ideas  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  none  of  their  quixotisms.  Kipling  stands  for  all 
this.  He  is  the  typification  of  everything  that  is  dis- 
tinctly American  and  English.  His  are  the  airs  which 
the  people  find  haunting.  With  these  qualities,  Mr. 
Kipling — the  'Maureate  of  English  endeavor" — is  a  fit- 
ting representative  of  Anglo-Saxonism. 


We  are  sorry  to  note  the  discontinuance  of  Mr.  Huf- 
ham's  story,  "Nicholas  Brayne."  Continued  stories  in 
metropolitan  magazines  are  rather  a  drawback  than 
otherwise,  and  in  a  college  publication  still  more  so, 
especially  since  they  are  furnished  by  unpaid  contribu- 
tors. 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


JOHN  IVAN  EARP,  Editor. 


"  A  little  peaceful  home 
Bounds  all  my  wants  and  wishes;  add  to  this 
My  book  and  friend,  and  this  is  happiness. " 

J' 

During  the  month  of  August  the  six  most  popular  books  sell- 
ing in  the  United  States  were  "  David  Harum,"  "Richard  Car- 
vel," "When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  "No.  5  John 
Street,"  and  "The  Fowler."  "Richard  Carvel' '  is  now  in  its 
seventeenth  edition  and  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  thousand. 

The  three  prizes  offered  by  the  Century  for  the  best  poem, 
essay,  and  story  submitted  in  competition  by  American  college 
graduates  of  1898  have  been  awarded.  The  prize  poem  was 
written  by  Miss  Marion  Warner  Wildman,  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University;  the  essay  by  Mr.  Henry  Justin  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  story  by  Mr.  John  M.  Orkison 
(a  half  Indian),  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

J' 

The  poems  and  sketches  of  Maley  Bainbridge  Crist,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Frank  Ivcslie 's  Popular  Monthly,  are  now 
published  in  book  form  {The  Martin  Hoyt  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.). 
This  volume  comes  in  response  to  a  great  demand  for  them  in  a 
more  permanent  form.  The  authoress  is  the  wife  of  a  North 
Carolinian,  which  relationship  makes  her  writing  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  but  they  possess  a  literary  merit  of  their  own  which 
will  win  for  her  a  wide  circle  of  readers . 

.  The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Watson's 
* '  Story  of  France  ' '  will  soon  be  published  (  The  MacMillan  G?.). 
It  is  devoted  to  the  Revolution  and  the  period  between  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.  and  the  consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mr. 
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Watson  treats  of  his  subject  in  a  masterly  style  and  proves 
himself  a  literateur  and  historian  of  no  mean  ability.  The  sec- 
ond volume  will,  no  doubt,  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  first 
in  interest,  and  coming  at  such  a  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  France,  will  be  in  great  demand. 

It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  whose  popular  relig- 
ious novels  are  circulated  in  America,  England  and  Canada,  and 
exceed  3,000,000  copies,  shrinks  from  a  newspaper  interview  as 
from  a  blow.  "In  His  Steps  "  is  being  translated  into  many 
different  languages,  but  the  publicity  it  gives  the  author  pains 
him.  This  reminds  us  of  the  unusual  modesty  and  bashfulness 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  He  delights  millions  with  his  stories 
of  "Uncle  Remus,"  "  lyittle  Mr.  Thimblefinger, "  etc.,  but  Mr. 
Harris  is  very  adverse  to  personal  interviews  and  to  society  in 
general. 

J' 

Fruitfulness  {Fecondite)  is  the  title  of  Emile  Zola's  new  book, 
which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four — the  three  others  being 
"Work,"  "Truth,"  "Justice,"  in  which  books  the  novelist 
devotes  his  energy  to  the  advancement  of  the  social  order,  in 
whose  ultimate  triumph  he  is  a  firm  believer.  Editions  in  Ger- 
man, Norwegian,  Danish,  Italian  and  Spanish,  will  be  published 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  here  and  in  France.  In 
Fruitfulness,  Zola  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  home  as  an 
institution  and  the  family  as  a  national  necessity,  upon  the 
purity  and  sacredness  of  which  all  other  institutions  depend. 

J' 

Mr.  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  whose  pastels  in  color  of  the 
' '  Men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ' '  attracted  so  much  attention  the 
past  year,  is  at  work  on  a  new  series  of  figures  to  be  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Scribner.  In  this  series  there  will  be  eight  por- 
traits of  actors  and  actresses  in  their  best  known  roles.  His 
well-known  illustrations  to  "  The  Lion  and  Unicorn,"  and  his 
types  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  have  brought  this  young  artist 
into  fame — have  shown  him  to  be  gaining  that  finesse  of  art 
lacking  in  so  many  of  our  famous  painters.  He  is  now  engaged 
by  Scribner'' s  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  all  lovers  of 
art  will  watch  their  issues  with  interest. 
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Plantation  Pagea7its,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Illustrated  by 
E.  Boyd  Smith  {Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2.00).  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  writings  of  this  popular  Southern  author — the 
delineation  of  the  old  time  darkey  character,  his  simple  stories 
of  Br'er  Rabbit,  I/ittle  Mr.  Thimblefinger,  and  others — which 
appeal  alike  to  young  and  old;  and  we  are  ever  glad  to  see  the 
announcement  of  any  of  his  new  books.  ' '  Plantation  Pageants  ' ' 
is  a  collection  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Harris'  shorter  stories.  It  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Thimblefinger  stories,  although  the  little 
gentleman  does  not  make  his  appearance  this  time.  Mr.  Harris 
is  the  most  successfuU  of  all  those  who  have  tried  to  reproduce 
the  old-fashioned  negro  dialect,  and  he  understands  almost  per- 
fectly their  characteristics.  If  you  want  to  understand  the 
darkey  as  he  existed  "befo'  de  wah, ' '  and  get  a  clear  insight  into 
the  social  life  then  existing,  read  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


J.  E  CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 


'99.    Mr.  R.  D.  Stephenson  is  teaching  at  Branchville,  Va. 

'97.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heck  has  gone  to  Columbia  College  to  take 
a  special  course. 

'99.  Mr.  W.  F.  Powell  is  teaching  in  Fruitland  Institute, 
Henderson  County. 

'98.  Mr.  J.  C.  McNeill  is  practicing  law  at  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
He  is  in  partnership  with  J.  D,  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  Laurinburg. 

'97.  Rev.  G.  W.  Griffin,  for  the  last  two  years  a  student  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminar}^  is  now  pastor  of  a 
large  church  in  Goldfield,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Montgomery  (88-90),  who  took  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last  year,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

'99.  Mr.  P.  S.  Carlton  is  teaching  I^atin  and  English  in  the 
Atlantic  Collegiate  Institute,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  us  to  learn  that  he  is  giving  such  thorough  satis- 
faction. 

'80.  Prof.  J.  T.  Alderman  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  Henderson  Graded  Schools.  He  was  reelected  superintend- 
ent at  Columbus,  Ga.,  but  was  released.  Professor  Alderman 
is  a  thoroughly  equipped  educator,  with  a  broad  and  extensive 
experience. 

'98.  Mr.  A.  B.  Canady  has  located  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  for 
the  practice  of  law.  He  is  associated  with  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  J  as.  E.  Boyd  and  Solicitor  A.  h.  Brooks.  Mr.  Canady 
is  a  gifted  orator  and  is  worthy  of  any  trust  the  good  people  of 
Greensboro  and  surrounding  country  may  confide  in  him. 

'84.  From  a  Kansas  City,  Missouri  paper,  we  clip  the  follow- 
ing very  complimentary  notice  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  who  distin- 
guished himself  here  as  an  orator : 

"Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  is  certainly  proving  himself  worthy  of  the 
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confidence  placed  in  him.  He  has  had  hard  work  since  com- 
mencing August  I .  The  result  of  his  services  at  Centerview 
have  established  our  cause  there,  a  number  being  added  by 
experience  and  baptism.  Brother  Pope  also  visited  Saguache 
and  held  a  short  series  of  meetings  there.  At  Monte  Vista  after 
a  tv^o  weeks  desperate  effort  he  succeeded  in  reorganizing  our 
Baptist  work.  A  number  were  received  into  the  church,  with 
others  to  follow.  Brother  Pope  is  now  engaged  in  meetings  in 
La  Veta." 

'87.  High  in  the  list  of  Wake  Forest's  most  distinguished 
men  stands  the  name  of  Hon.  Walter  P.  Stradley,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Stradley,  of  Oxford,  N.  C. 
He  was  debater,  orator  and  valedictorian  ot  his  class.  After 
taking  the  M.  A.  degree  here,  he  spent  three  years  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  making  a  specialty  of  History  and  Politi- 
cal Economy.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  grad- 
uated therefrom  in  1891,  having  compressed  a  two  years  course 
into  one.  He  then  located  in  Waco,  Texas,  where  he  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1892,  when  he  left  for  San  Francisco.  He 
arrived  in  California  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Cleveland  cam- 
paign and  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He 
stumped  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee,  and  gained  the  soubriquet  of  the  "boy 
orator.  "  Upon  Cleveland's  election  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at  San  Francisco,  which  position  he  held 
until  February,  1898.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Bryan  and 
the  Chicago  Platform.  Mr.  Stradley  sends  greetings  to  the 
students  and  says  tell  them  that  they  can  not  overestimate  the 
advantages  of  their  literary  societies,  which  he  regards  as  splen- 
did schools  of  oratory. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor. 

Miss  Elva  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  at  home  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother. 

Miss  Janie,  the  brilliant  and  attractive  daughter  of 
President  Taylor,  has  returned  to  Oxford. 

The  Enrollment  at  present  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  just  twenty-one  more  than  that  of  a  year 
ago. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  October  5,  Miss  Mary 
Taylor  entertained  her  lady  friends,  complimentary  to 
Mrs.  James  W.  Lynch. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  senior  class  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bagley  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Royster 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  V.  C.  Coffey  secretary. 

The  recently- elected  Senior  speakers  are,  Messrs. 
Powers,  Bagley,  Britt,  Alderman,  Edwards  and  Mum- 
ford,  from  the  Phi.;  and  Messers.  Dunning,  Foote,  Heck, 
Irwin,  Spruill  and  Washburne,  from  the  Eu  Society. 

A  POSTAL  CARD,  written  in  a  boyish  hand,  and  bearing 

these  words,  was  found  on  the  street  the  other  day  : 

Dear  Mama  : — Write  to  me  soon  and  excuse  haste,  as  I  am  in  too 
big  a  hurry  to  write  any  thing  but  a  card. 

Your  affectionate  and  homesick  son. 


An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Society 
was  held  in  the  Laboratory  on  Thursday  night,  October 
12.  Professor  Poteat,  in  his  own  striking  and  inimi- 
table style,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Falling  of  the 
Eeaves." 
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The  Student  has  been  directed  by  the  societies  to 
oflfer  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  the  following  old  num- 
bers of  the  Student:  Volume  5,  No.  10;  Volume  6, 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10;  Volume  7,  Nos.  i,  6,  8;  Vol- 
ume 8,  Nos.  I,  2,  4,  6,  7,  9;  Volume  9,  Nos.  i,  2;  Vol- 
ume 10,  No.  10;  Volume  12,  No.  5. 

Mr.  R.  C.  IvAWRENCE,  of  Raleigh,  requests  us  to 
announce  that  he  needs  certain  numbers  of  the  Student 
to  complete  his  set.  The  numbers  are:  Volume  i,  Nos. 
I  and  4;  Volume  7,  No.  i;  Volume  8,  Nos.  4  and  7; 
Volume  9,  Nos.  i  and  2.  Anyone  having  any  of  these 
copies  to  dispose  of,  would  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  lyaw- 
rence,  stating  terms. 

The  following  dialogue  occurred  in  one  of  the  reci- 
tation rooms  not  long  since  : 

Professor  (suddenly) — Mr.  Blank,  what  is  a  psycholog- 
ical judgment  ? 

The  Senior  (with  a  look  of  abject  despair) — [Astdel — 
Boys,  "  buck  up  to  me,"  he's  got  me." — [To  Professor] 
— Doctor,  don' t  exactly  U7tder stand  the  question. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society 
was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Lea  Laboratory  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  the  seventeenth.  Mr. 
White  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  Edenton 
Tea-party."  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Trantham,  who 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  Waxhaw  Massacre  of  1780."  The 
most  enjoyable  part  of  the  program  was  Mr.  Joe  Adams's 
paper  on  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  which  came  next.  Mr.  Nye's 
article  on  "The  Proposed  Peace  Conference"  ended  the 
program.  The  society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thos.  L- 
Grady,  of  Kinston,  N.  C,  for  a  number  of  relics  of  the 
Hispano- American  War. 
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In  behalf  of  Wake  Forest  College,  the  Student 
extends  greetings  to  the  Baptist  Female  University. 
This  institution  of  learning,  established  through  the 
long  and  unceasing  labors  of  its  projectors,  thoroughly 
fulfills  the  need  for  the  higher  education  of  Carolina's 
daughters,  and  deserves  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the 
whole  denomination  in  the  State.  "The  Hill"  is  well 
represented  in  the  University.  Miss  Julia  Brewer,  a 
young  lady  of  rare  accomplishments  and  musical  skill, 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  music.  Miss  Ruth  Win- 
gate  is  taking  post-graduate  v>rork,  and  Misses  Isabel 
Gulley,  Jessie  Brewer  and  Joy  Parker  are  regular  students 
ia  the  institution.  The  total  enrollment  is  more  than 
200. 

The  Hill  bears  an  unmistabable  air  of  dejection. 
The  trees  are  dropping  their  leaves  from  pure  sadness. 
Many  have  labored  in  vain  to  divine  the  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  But  what  can  they  know 
about  it?  The  Student  has  enquired  into  this  matter 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  and  the  usual  answer 
to  his  enquiries  is  virtually  this: 

"  There  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth." 

Yes,  there  hath. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  forgotten  that  our  sister  col- 
leges, Oxford  and  the  new  Woman's  College  in  Raleigh, 
have  also  entered  on  the  session  of  '99-'oo? 

[Note. — Th's  paragraph  was  written  before  Professor  Poteat's  lec- 
ture on     Why  do  Leaves  Fall  ?"] 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  the  fifteenth,  a  large 
audience  heard  Rev.  B.  W.  Spillman  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  State  Missions.  In  his  own  original  style  Mr, 
Spillman  mentioned  the  golden  opportunities  within  the 
grasp  of  North  Carolina's  citizens.  His  address  was, 
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replete  with  magnificent  and  optimistic  conceptions  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  Old  North  State.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  many  readers  of  the  Student  to  learn 
that  Brother  Spillman  is  now  carrying  the  following 
placard  in  his  pocket,  forthe  benefit  of  the  inquisitive: 

"  I  weigh  246. 

"  No,  I  am  not  married. 
Yes,  my  parents  are  still  living. 

"  I  am  to  be  married  on  November  15,  1899." 

For  several  weeks  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  an 
undisputed  fact  that  Wake  Forest  will  bring  the  cup 
from  Raleigh  on  the  night  of  Tlianksgiving,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  But  at  the  preliminary  con- 
test, held  in  the  small  chapel  on  the  thirteenth,  it  was 
proved,  beyond  all  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  (to  use 
the  latest  phrase  of  a  certain  Sophomore)  "  Trinitas 
delenda  estf  This,  however,  remains  to  be  proved.  In 
the  meantime  the  six  chosen  by  the  faculty  to  enter  the 
second  preliminary  contest — namely,  Messrs.  Cooke, 
Powers,  Sikes,  Dunning,  Stringfield,  Rooke — are  put- 
ting forth  their  best  efforts;  and  with  the  support  of  their 
fellow-students  any  three  of  them  may  prove  too  much 
for  Trinity.  Let  us  encourage  our  representative  with 
our  presence  when  it  comes  to  the  final  trial  of  strength; 
let  us  bring  back  the  cup! 

The  Student  notes  with  no  small  degree  of  pleas- 
ure the  growing  interest  in  tennis.  Some  half  a  dozen 
new  courts  have  been  made,  and  numbers  of  the  boys 
have  procured  rackets.  The  need  of  exercise  is  unde- 
nied.  The  first  question  is,  What  sort  of  exercise  shall 
I  take?  Certainly,  the  best  lean.  What  is  the  best 
exercise?    Not  walking  or  lazily  swinging  dumb-bells 
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or  Indian-clubs  once  or  twice  a  day.  Moreover,  in  base- 
ball two  or  three  may  do  a  great  part  of  the  work,  while 
the  remaining  six  or  seven  stand  comparatively  inactive. 
Foot-ball  is  prohibited  as  to  inter-collegiate  games. 
Hence  tennis,  replenishing,  as  it  does,  both  nerve  force 
and  physical  vigor,  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  game  acces- 
sible to  all.  It  is  full  of  action  and  thus  brings  into  play 
nearly  all  the  muscles.  In  addition  to  these  material 
advantages  the  game  fosters  in  its  exponents  a  spirit  of 
fairness  not  to  be  found  in  so  marked  a  degree  in  any 
other  game.  Boys,  lay  aside  your  books  on  I^aw,  and 
Greek  and  Mathematics,  and  pay  us  a  visit  on  the  tennis 
court. 
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THE  APPROACH  OF  WINTER. 

Never  quite  shall  disappear 
The  glory  of  the  circling  year; — 
Fade  shall  it  never  quite,  if  flowers 
An  emblem  of  existence  be; 
The  golden  rod  shall  flourish  free, 
And  laurestini  shall  weave  bowers 
For  Winter;  while  the  Christmas  rose 
Shall  blossom,  though  it  be  'mid  snows. 


MEMORABILIA  OF  GRANVILLE  COUNTY. 

BY  THEODORK  BRYANT  KINGSBURY. 

In  my  paper  on  General  Thomas  Person,  of  Granville, 
published  in  No.  8,  Vol.  XVII  of  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
dent, we  overlooked  a  matter  concerning  him,  that  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Huf  ham  mentions  in  the  April  issue  in  1898  of 
''''North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Paper s^"^^  a  valuable 
and  instructive  quarterly  publication.  At  page  174,  is 
Note  v.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"December  i8th,  1770,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  I^egislature  to  investigate  charges  of  a  grave 
character  against  Gen.  Thos.  Person,  a  member  of  the 
Ivower  House,  Judge  Richard  Henderson  being  the  pros- 
ecutor. The  prosecution  failed  and  the  prosecutor  was 
sentenced  to  pay  the  cost,  $585;  if  he  failed  to  pay,  he 
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was  to  receive  the  highest  censure  the  House  could  in- 
flict on  him.  The  decision  was  ordered  to  be  published 
in  the  Public  Gazette,  It  seems  that  in  those  times  even 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  originate  and  push 
a  malicious  prosecution.  That  a  Legislature  which  ex- 
pelled Husbands  and  white-washed  Fanning,  should 
have  thrown  out  the  indictment,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  weight  of  Judge  Henderson's  talents  and  influence, 
and  placed  upon  him  the  heavy  bill  of  costs,  is  a  com- 
pliment indeed  to  General  Person.  After  Alamance,  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  the  high  character  and 
blameless  life  of  the  man  compelled  his  release." 

In  1749,  Granville  had  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It 
covered  a  much  wider  area  than  now,  or  before  a  part  of 
Vance  was  cut  off  from  it.  In  that  year  it  had  870  tax- 
ables.  In  1763  it  had  4,000  inhabitants.  In  1761  it 
had  2,882  taxables.  In  twelve  years  they  had  nearly 
quadrupled.  In  1752,  James  Paine  was  sheriff.  The 
ladies  of  that  time  were  slightly  fond  of  admiration,  and 
a  little  proud  of  their  personal  charms.  At  any  rate, 
they  adorned  their  persons  with  jewelry,  some  of  which 
did  not  eclipse  that  which  is  sold  by  the  dollar  stores  of 
our  day.  At  a  sale  in  1753,  "  i  pare  of  Gold  Bobs" — 
such  is  the  entry — fetched  the  magnificent  price  of  3 
shillings,  7  pence — or  about  58  cents  of  greenbacks. 

About  that  time  William  Baton  was  the  leading 
Granville  merchant — possibly  the  only  merchant. 

GENERAI.  WII.LIAM  PERSON. 

In  1754,  William  Person  was  sheriff.  He  owned  a 
large  estate  in  Granville.  He  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  called  themselves  'Tasson."  He  lived  in  the 
portion  that  afterwards  became  Warren  county.  He 
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exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  politics  of  his  time — 
possessed  a  vigorous  and  bold  intellect,  was  of  violent 
and  ungovernable  temper,  was  an  uncompromising  Re- 
publican, was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Washington  and 
Hamilton  school  of  politics  at  a  later  period,  was  very 
hostile  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  although  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  when  he  passed  through  this  section  of 
the  State,  absolutely  refused  to  see  him,  and  abused  him 
in  the  harshest  terms  for  having  signed  the  Constitution 
of  our  country.  He  was  a  staunch  lover  of  liberty,  and 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that  probably  greatest  of 
all  American  statesmen — Thomas  Je-fferson. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  1760. 

I  think  it  probable  that  Col.  William  Eaton,  who  died 
in  1759  or  1760,  was  the  richest  man  in  the  county  at 
that  time.  His  real  estate  was  large,  and  he  owned  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  The  number  of  horses, 
hogs,  and  cattle  that  was  appraised  and  divided,  would 
astonish  one  of  our  cotton  planters  or  tobacco  raisers. 
He  had  also  an  immense  supply  of  household  furniture 
and  plantation  implements.  But  after  all,  he  did  not 
have  any  buggy  and  steam  ploughs,  reapers  and  mowers. 
Simmons'  axes,  Ames'  spades,  Eewell's  hoes  and  sewing 
machines.  He  was  behind  our  times  by  a  matter  of  115 
years,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  He  was  at  least  up  to 
his  own  times,  which  is  something,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  inventory  of  his  large  effects,  to  be  found  in  the 
clerk's  office.  He  bequeathed  to  his  wife  25  slaves, 
valued  at  ;^i,325  or  some  $4,450  of  our  currency.  He 
made  similar  bequests  to  his  children.  This  shows  that 
at  that  time  the  average  value  of  slaves  was  about  $178. 
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Horses  were  valued  at  $20  each.  A  pair  of  cart  wheels 
were  worth  $16.  Four  beds  with  furniture  brought  ^36 
or  some  $120  in  currency,  an  average  of  $30.  lycather 
chairs  were  cheap.  Twelve  of  them  were  valued  at  £1- 
16  s.  or  $6  in  currency.  Rum  fetched  about  $1.35  a 
gallon.  Seventy-seven  head  of  cattle  were  valued  at 
^^58,  or  some  $194  in  currency,  an  average  of  $2.05  a 
head;  235  hogs,  with  some  pigs,  number  not  stated, 
were  appraised  at  ^45,  or  some  $150  in  currency,  an 
average  of  less  than  70  cents  a  head. 

It  is  because  we  can  gather  some  correct  ideas  con- 
cerning the  value  of  things  at  that  time  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  draw  somewhat  at  large  upon  the  list  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  county  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPI.E. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  records  are  so  imperfect 
of  the  deeds  of  our  people  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
before.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  I 
can  not  doubt  that  the  men  of  Granville  did  their  duty. 
The  people  of  Granville  were  not  one  whit  behind  the 
people  of  other  counties  in  their  devotion  to  principle, 
and  in  their  resistance  to  oppression  and  tyranny.  The 
pioneers  in  our  State  loved  liberty  and  independence. 
In  the  Albemarle  colony  in  1676 — two  hundred  years 
ago — there  was  a  revolution,  and  the  government  was 
overthrown,  the  President  and  six  members  of  the 
Council  were  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  was  set  up^  just  as  the  patriots  of 
Mecklenburg  did  a  century  later.  The  tiny  acorn  de- 
posited in  the  virgin  soil  of  Al^^emarle  was  to  germinate, 
and  from  it  should  spring  up  a  mighty  oak,  under  whose 
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umbrageous  shelter  a  whole  colony  of  patriots  should 
find  protection  in  the  years  to  come.  It  was  in  that 
beautiful  section  of  our  State  that  "  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ica" first  appeared.  It  came  from  its  island  home  to 
dwell  in  the  secluded  glens,  beside  the  beautiful  inland 
seas,  along  the  lordly  rivers,  and  in  the  vast  "woody 
solitudes"  of  North  Carolina.  "Mewing  its  strength" 
in  the  obscurity  of  our  country,  at  last  when  the  epochal 
hour  had  come,  then  ebullient  and  brave  and  full  of 
hope  and  a  lusty  prime,  it  taught  tyranny  the  first  severe 
lesson  it  was  to  learn  in  the  school  of  adversity  on  this 
continent,  ere  it  retreated  smitten,  defeated,  overwhelmed 
to  its  ancient  home  beyond  the  seas.  The  people  of 
Granville  shared  fully  the  lofty  spirit  of  their  neighbors. 

THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

They  were  greatly  annoyed  from  the  first  by  the  ex- 
tortionate practices  of  the  agents  of  Earl  Granville.  The 
evidence  is  absolutely  overwhelming  to  show  the  rapac- 
ity and  corruption  of  those  vermin  of  the  law.  The  peo- 
ple were  habitually  and  continually  robbed.  The  great 
Barl  himself  remonstrated  with  his  agents.  In  1756,  he 
writes  to  one  of  them — Francis  Corbin  by  name — as  fol- 
lows: "Great  and  frequent  complaints  are  transmitted  to 
me  of  the  persons  you  employ  to  receive  entries  and  make 
surveys  in  the  back  counties,"  of  which  Granville  was 
the  frontier.  The  noble  lyord  continues,  "It  is  their  ex- 
tortions^ and  not  the  regular  fees  of  office  which  is  the 
cause  of  clamor  from  my  tenants.  Insinuations  are  made, 
too,  as  if  these  extortions  were  connived  at  by  my  agents ; 
for  otherwise,  it  is  said,  they  could  not  be  committed  so 
repeatedly  and  so  barefacedly^ 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  large  upon  the 
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grievances  of  the  people  of  Granville,  Orange  and  other 
upper  counties. 

It  is  now  very  plain  that  the  complaints  of  the  men  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  State  were  not  understood  by 
the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  other 
sections.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  peculiar  and  op- 
pressive exactions  to  which  our  people  were  subjected. 
They  were  oppressed  by  those  who  were  in  their  midst — 
by  the  Corbins  and  Childs,  the  agents  of  Earl  Granville  ; 
whilst  the  people  of  the  southern  portion  were  only  ap- 
prehensive of  oppressions  from  abroad. 

Throughout  this  section  of  North  Carolina,  by  1765, 
the  murmurings  of  the  people  were  loud  for  their  griev- 
ances were  very  great.  The  extraordinary  'extortions  of 
clerks,  sheriffs,  attorneys  and  agents,  had  excited  a  pro- 
found and  widespread  discontent,  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance was  fully  aroused  in  Granville. 

AN  ANCIENT  GRANVILLE  DOCUMENT. 

I  come  now  to  consider  an  old  and  interesting  docu- 
ment. 

A  few  months  after  Governor  Tryon  had  entered  upon 
his  term  of  office,  a  document  was  circulated  that  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  dated,  "Nutbush, 
Granville  county,  the  i6th  of  June,  Anno  Dom,  1755." 
It  is  the  oldest  extant  document  bearing  upon  those  times, 
of  Regulation  origin.  Granville  county  led  all  other 
counties,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  Halifax,  in  re- 
sistance to  the  encroachments  of  Governors  Dobbs  and 
Tryon  upon  their  rights,  and  to  their  extortionate  and 
unscrupulous  agents  and  officers.  In  1770,  Herman 
Husband,  published  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  pamphlet 
or  book,  entitled — 
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"An  Impartial  Revelation  of  the  First  Rise  and  Cause 
of  the  Present  Difficulties  in  Public  Affairs  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  North  Carolina." 

It  is  a  history  of  that  very  serious  and  important  move- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  northern  counties  known 
as  the  Regulation,  from  1764  to  1770,  and  written  by 
one  'who  was  cognizant  of  what  he  describes.  In  his 
book  Husband  makes  this  statement.  He  says:  "In  Or- 
ange county  the  first  disturbance  is  generally  ascribed  to 
have  arisen  ;  but  Granville  and  Halifax  counties  were 
deeply  engaged  in  the  same  quarrel  many  years  before 
Orangey  He  says  further,  that  "Granville  county  had 
been  at  war  as  it  were  some  years  before  the  disturbance 
in  Orange."  Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
this  very  old  document  that  are  full  of  meaning  and 
highly  suggestive. 

The  title  page  of  the  ancient  document  is  mutilated, 
but  as  far  as  Husband  could  decipher  it,  it  read  nearly 
as  follows: 

"A  Serious  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Gran- 
ville County,  containing  an  account  of  our  deplora- 
ble SITUATION  we  suffer ;  *  *  ^-  and  some  necessary 
hints  with  respect  To  A  reformation. 

'Save  my  country,  Heaven  shall  be  my  last.' — Pope."" 

The  writer,  evidently  a  strong  but  illiterate  person, 
first  treats  of  the  nature  of  law  in  general,  next  praises 
the  Constitution  of  the  Province,  and  then  says: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  our  form  or  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, nor  yet  the  body  of  our  laws  that  we  are  quar- 
reling with ;  but  with  the  malpractices  of  the  officers  of  our 
County  Courts  and  the  abuses  that  we  suffer  by  those  that 
are  empowered  to  manage  our  public  aflfairs.    This  is 
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the  g^rievance,  gentlemen,  that  demands  our  serious  at- 
tention. ' '  He  next  refers  to  "the  notorious  and  intolerable 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this 
county,  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  other  counties  also."  He 
next  specifies  some  of  "the  notorious  and  intolerable 
abuses"  that  have  become  so  afflictive.  He  then  shows 
that  the  law  provides  that  fifteeit  shillings  should  be  a 
lawyer's  fee  in  the  County  Court,  but  they  "exact  thirty 
for  every  cause,  and  three — four — and  five  pounds  for 
every  cause  attended  with  the  least  difficulty,  and  laugh 
at  us  for  our  stupidity  and  tame  submission,  etc."  He 
then  gives  an  instance  that  we  may  well  believe  is  no 
imaginary  one,  but  like  those  of  frequent  occurrence: 
A  poor  man  has  given  his  bond  for  five  pounds,  and  is 
thrown  into  court  by  his  creditor.  "The  clerk  of  the 
court  has  to  enter  it  on  the  docket  and  issue  execution, 
the  work  of  one  long  minute,  for  which  the  poor  man 
has  to  pay  him  the  trifling  sum  of  forty-one  shillings  and 
five  pence,"  (equal  to  %io  of  our  currency).  That  is  to 
say,  a  man  is  sued  on  $24.25,  and  the  clerk's  fees  are 
$10,  the  lawyer's  fees  not  considered.  But  how  does 
the  debtor  pay  the  clerk  ?  The  writer  continues:  "The 
clerk,  in  consideration  he  is  a  poor  man,  takes  it  out  in 
work,  at  eighteen  pence  a  day,''''  or  36  cents  in  our  cur- 
rency. "The  poor  man  works  some  more  than  twenty- 
seven  days  to  pay  for  this  one  minute^ s  writing.''''  Com- 
pared with  this  the  burdens  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  as 
light  as  air.  He  continues:  "Well,  the  poor  man 
reflects  thus:  'At  this  rate  when  shall  I  get  to  labor  for 
my  family  ?  I  have  a  wife  and  a  parcel  of  small  children 
suffering  at  home,  and  here  I  have  lost  a  whole  month, 
and  I  don't  know  for  what;  for  my  merchant  is  as  far 
from  being  paid  yet  as  ever.     However,  I  will  go  home 
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now,  and  try  to  do  what  I  can.'  "  He  has  v^^orked  a 
month  to  pay  the  clerk  but  the  creditor  is  still  to  be  paid. 
He  owes  the  lawyer  five  pounds.  He  has  to  work  nine- 
teen days  for  him.  Then  the  sheriff  is  to  be  paid.  He 
has  in  all  to  work  sixty-five  days  at  36  cents  a  day  to 
pay  the  fees  of  clerk,  sheriff  and  lawyer.  He  has  finally 
to  sell  horses  and  cow  and  personal  estate  for  one- tenth 
part  of  its  value  to  pay  off  the  merchant.  "And 
lastly,"  says  the  writer,  "if  all  your  personal  estate  will 
not  do  to  raise  the  money,  which  is  not  to  be  had^ — then 
goes  your  lands  the  same  way  to  satisfy  these  cursed 
hungry  caterpillars  that  will  eat  out  the  very  bowels  of 
our  Commonwealth,  if  they  are  not  pulled  down  from 
their  nests  in  a  very  short  time."  That  is  vigorous,  and 
gives  a  fearful,  and,  we  can  not  reasonably  doubt,  a  true 
picture  of  the  high-handed  and  destructive  oppressions  of 
those  bad  times.  This  strong  and  earnest  writer  thus 
comments: 

"And  what  need  I  say,  to  ii7'ge  a  reformation?  If 
these  things  were  absolutely  according  to  law^  it  were 
enough  to  make  us  throw  off  all  submission  to  such  tyran- 
nical laws\  for  were  such  things  tolerated,  it  would  be 
better  to  die  in  defence  of  our  privileges^  than  to  perish  for 
the  want  of  means  of  subsistence." 

Surely  these  are  the  well  considered  words  of  a  free- 
man, of  a  man  of  reflection  and  courage  !  But  the  writer 
continues: 

"But  as  these  practices  are  contrary  to  law,  it  is  our 
duty  to  put  a  stop  to  them  before  they  quite  ruin  our 
country,  or  that  we  become  willing  slaves  to  these  lawless 
wretches^  and  hug  our  chains  of  bondage,  and  remain 
contented  under  these  accumulated  calamities."  These 
are  noble  sentiments.    They  have  the  genuine  ring  of 
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devotion  and  courage,  and  are  worthy  every  way  of  the 
men  of  the  Cape  Fear  who  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
of  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  who  afterwards  declared  their 
Independence  of  the  British  Crown.  This  bold  writer 
exclaims  to  his  countrymen:  "Oh,  gentlemen,  I  hope 
better  things  of  you.  I  believe  there  are  but  few  of  you 
but  has  felt  the  weight  of  those  iron  fists.  And  I  hope 
there  are  none  of  you  but  will  lend  a  hand  towards  bring- 
ing about  this  necessary  work;  and  in  order  to  bring  it 
•about  effectually,  we  must  proceed  with  circumspection  ; 
not  fearful  but  carefuiy  And  then  see  how  wisely  he 
counsels  them  : 

"  ist.  Let  us  be  careful  to  keep  sober — nor  do  nothing 
rashly,  but  act  with  deliberation. 

"  2dly.  Let  us  do  nothing  against  the  known  established 
laws  of  our  land^  that  we  appear  not  as  a  faction^  endeav- 
oring to  subvert  the  laws,  and  overturn  the  system  of  our 
government ;  but  let  us  take  care  to  appear  what  we 
really  are,  FREE  SUBJECTS  BY  birth,  endeavoring  to 
RECOVER  OUR  LOST  NATIVE  RIGHTS,  of  reducing  the  mal- 
practices of  the  officers  of  our  courts  down  to  the  standard 
of  our  law.^"* 

Among  the  Regulators  were  hundreds  of  devout  and 
intelligent  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  who  feared  God 
and  reverenced  divine  and  human  laws.  The  people  of 
Granville  petitioned  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Referring  to  these  oppressive,  dis- 
tressful times.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham,  in  the  number 
for  April,  1898,  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Histori- 
cal Paper s,'^^  page  156,  has  this,  and  it  is  pungent  and 
true : 

"It  is  strange  that  really  honest  and  able  men  should 
have  been  silent  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere  as  to 
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the  corruption  and  the  oppressions  of  which  the  Regu- 
lators complained.  Still  more,  that  they  should  have 
voted  for  the  Johnston  bill,  which  horrified  even  George 
III.,  as  contrary  to  the  English  Constitution  and  unfit 
for  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Strangest  of  all, 
that  these  men  should  have  marched  under  Tryon  to 
Alamance  ;  and  after  the  battle  have  followed  him  around 
the  shameful  campaign  as  far  west  as  Salisbury,  and  back 
to  Hillsboro,  sharing  the  robberies  and  the  terroism  of 
which  the  women  and  children  were  the  unoffending  vic- 
tims, and  witnesses  of  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  prison- 
ers, good  men  and  true,  driven  in  chains  through  the 
towns  and  villages  like  brute  beasts  ;  and  that  they  should 
have  participated  without  compunction  or  protest  in  the 
barbarities  which  at  Hillsboro  closed  the  campaign,  the 
court  a  travesty  of  justice,  Tryon  bullying  and  lecturing 
the  judges,  and  seeking  to  add  every  element  of  horror 
to  the  executions." 

Jones  in  his  ''^Defence  of  North  Carolina^'''*  has  fallen 
into  an  error,  which  it  is  well  to  correct.  He  states 
(p.  36)  that  at  an  inferior  court  held  in  Orange  in  August, 
1766,  "a  paper  addressed  to  the  Representatives  and 
Magistrates  of  the  county  was  presented  and  read,"  and 
that  he  is  "of  opinion"  that  this  paper  was  "the  first 
written  complaint  against"  the  illegal  exactions  of  the 
law  officers  "which  formed  so  important  an  element  in 
the  disturbances  of  the  day,  and  which  covered  the 
courts  and  bar  with  reproach  and  shame."  He  relies 
upon  Husband's  book,  above  referred  to,  for  the  state- 
ment. But  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  his  "opinion,"  for 
Husband  distinctly  states  the  Nutbush  document  I  have 
just  commented  upon,  was  "the  first  written  document," 
and  that  Granville  led  Orange  in  the  resistance  by 
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"many  years."  Jones  had  not  read  all  of  Husband's 
book  evidently,  or  had  forgotten  his  important  statement. 

THE  REGULATORS  DEFENDED. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  Niitbush  document  be- 
cause I  wished  the  descendants  of  those  men  to  learn 
something-  of  the  noble  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  pre- Revolutionary  transac- 
tions of  the  men  of  Granville  and  other  counties.  A 
battle  on  Alamance  Creek,  which  will  make  that  other- 
wise unimportant  stream  forever  famous,  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  these  troubles.  I  have  not  time  to  give  an 
account  of  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Governor 
Tryon,  with  i,ioo  Royalist  troops,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  military  leaders  of  the  State — men  who 
became  distinguished  afterwards  in  the  Revolution  when 
they  fought  against  the  King — attacked  a  body  of  Regu- 
lators, estimated  variously  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  in 
numbers,  but  few  of  them  well  armed,  and  not  half 
with  arms  of  any  kind,  and  after  an  irregular  conflict  of 
about  two  hours  put  them  to  flight.  The  Royalists,  ac- 
cording to  Martin,  lost  nine  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded: 
the  Regulators  twenty  killed,  and  many  wounded,  the 
number  not  given.  Tryon,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle,  states  that  he  had  sixty  killed,  wounded  and 
missing — one  officer  killed,  and  one  dangerously 
wounded.  He  does  not  state  how  many  men  the  Reg- 
ulators lost.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  under- 
estimates his  own  loss,  and  that  the  Royalists  were 
much  more  severely  punished  than  the  Patriots.  Tryon 
says  he  afterwards  hanged  six  of  the  Regulators  at 
Hillsboro.  He  says  his  own  force  numbered  1,100,  that 
of  the  enemy  2,000.    It  is  now  very  certain  that  but 
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few  of  the  Regulators  had  gathered  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, and  the  result  of  the  fighting  would  appear  to 
justify  the  belief  that  if  those  two  thousand  men  had 
gathered  at  the  fatal  field  of  Alamance  determined  to 
deliver  battle,  and  had  been  fully  armed,  that  Tryon 
and  his  supporters  would  have  met  with  a  more  disas- 
trous defeat  than  overtook  the  Royalist  troops  of  Tryon's 
successor,  Governor  Martin,  five  years  later,  on  the 
banks  of  Moore's  Creek,  in  the  now  county  of  Pender. 
The  battle  of  Alamance  was  fought  on  May  i6th,  1771. 
Every  Granville  boy  should  remember  that  date. 

I  know  not  how  many  men  from  Granville  were 
present  on  that  fatal  day,  on  which  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion triumphed,  and  the  cause  of  justice  and  right  went 
down  in  disaster  and  blood.  But  there  were  Granville 
men  there,  as  I  learn  from  Jones'  Defence^\  a  work  of 
merit  and  value.  It  was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  Every  man  in  Granville  knew  of  the  oppres- 
sions. Doubtless  nearly  every  man  in  the  county  had 
been  a  victim  of  illegal  exactions.  Of  course,  then, 
Granville  county  sent  some  of  her  men  to  Alamance. 
Gen.  Thomas  Person,  the  foremost  citizen  of  Granville 
in  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  afterwards 
a  Brigadier-General  agamst  the  Crown,  was  a  strong 
friend  of  the  men  of  the  Regulation.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  many  of  the  leading  families  of  the  county 
were  sympathizers,  and  possibly  some  of  them  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  war  of  the  Regulation.  The  Taylors, 
the  Eatons,  the  Somervilles,  the  Persons  and  others, 
were  on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty.  They  knew 
how  greatly  the  people  were  oppressed  and  despoiled, 
and  how  fruitless  had  been  their  efforts  to  secure  a 
remedy.    If  Caswell  and  the  others  had  understood  the 
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true  condition  of  affairs  in  the  upper  counties,  they 
would  have  never  taken  up  arms  against  their  country- 
men, but  would  have  supported  them  with  voice,  and, 
doubtless,  with  their  swords.  I  sincerely  believe,  after 
having  studied  the  whole  matter  with  great  care,  that 
the  men  of  Granville,  Orange,  Alamance,  Rowan,  and 
Guilford  were  animated  by  a  genuine  patriotism  and  a 
true  love  of  liberty  when  they  struck  the  "Great  Wolf," 
as  Tryon  was  called,  on  May  i6th,  1771,  and  that  their 
grievances  were  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  those  that 
stirred  up  the  brave  men  of  the  Cape  Fear  to  open  rebel- 
lion— to  acts  the  most  "treasonable" — and  to  threats 
the  most  audacious.  The  little  finger  of  oppression  laid 
upon  the  Regulators  was  heavier  far  than  the  whole  arm 
of  Parliament  and  King  combined  in  the  passage  and 
execution  of  the  Stamp  Act.  We  believe,  in  our  very 
heart  of  hearts,  that  the  Regulators  of  the  Nutbush  and 
the  Eno  and  the  Alamance,  who  had  "fortified  their 
courage  with  the  rampart  of  patience,"  and  had  borne 
for  so  long  time 

"The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
*       *       *       *       the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office   ," 

and  had  been  made 

"  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life," 

behaved  with  conspicuous  daring  and  high  patriotism, 
when  they  delivered  battle  on  that  fatal  morning  in  1771. 
We  may  copy  the  language  of  the  Hon.  George  Davis, 
which  he  so  justly  applies  to  the  men  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
and  extend  it  to  the  men  of  five  years  later,  and  say, 
"Ah,  gentlemen,  there  were  men  in  North  Carolina  in 
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those  days."  With  hearts  aglow  at  their  gallant  and 
noble  bearing,  and  with  hats  raised  reverently,  we  ex- 
claim— Noble  men  of  the  Regulation,  full  of  patriotism 
and  valor.  Hail  and  Farewell  ! 

As  North  Carolinians,  let  us  "be  just  and  fear  not," 
and  "let  all  the  ends"  we  aim  at  "be  our  country's,  our 
God's  and  truth's." 


QUATRAIN. 

W.  H.  H. 

The  spirit  of  true  poetry  is  to  me 

More  than  silken  soft  prosperity; 

I'd  rather  breath  in  deep  the  poet's  life 

Than  toy  away  time  with  wealth  and  pleasure  rife. 
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the  truants. 

Carr}'  me  back  to  old  Virginia," — so  I  heard  the  maiden 
play, 

And  there  came  a  low  voice  calling,  like  a  mother's,  far 
away : 

Calling  to  me  out  of  childhood,  and  the  golden  long  ago, 
From  the  mountains,  from  the  river,  and  the  fields  that 
well  I  know. 

And  I  lose  myself  in  dreaming  how  it  all  has  been  to-day. 
With  the  autumn  sunlight  falling  on  a  farmstead  lone 
and  gray. 

Purple  hills  and  hazy  valleys  ;  and  the  mellow  silence 
round  ' 

Broken  by  the  tardy  chestnut  pattering  shyly  to  the 
ground; 

Far,  faint  tinkle  of  the  herd  bells,  stealthy  whistling  of 
the  quails. 

And  the  droning  of  the  threshers  to  the  falling  of  the 
flails. 

Yonder  at  the  highway's  parting,  where  the  guide-post 

lifts  lame  hands, — 
With  the  wildwood  crowding  round  it,  still  the  old 

brown  school-house  stands. 
There  a  little  boy  is  sitting,  and  his  reader  idly  falls, 
While  he  marks  the  evening  sunlight  slowly  creeping 

up  the  walls. 

Will  it  never  reach  that  nail-scratch? — "School  dis- 
missed!" the  Master  calls. 

Oh,  the  stamping  and  the  shouting,  whispered  partings, 
loud  good-byes  ! 

And  two  little  rebels  plotting  right  beneath  the  Master's 
eyes. 
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Loitering  go  they,  lad  and  lassie,  by  the  lonely  forest- 
sides, 

Where  her  latest,  sweetest  ofiferings  Autumn  for  her  chil- 
dren hides. 

And  the  richness  of  the  treasures  gleamed  from  many  a 
secret  nook, 

Undiscovered  but  for  wisdom  never  learned  from  lore  of 
book  ! 

What,  the  twilight  come  already?    And  how  strange  it 

all  has  grown  ! 
Hear  the  waking  owlet's  hooting,  and  the  pine  trees  how 

they  moan  ! 

And  the  withered  leaves  like  spirits  down  the  darkening 

path  are  blown. 
Ever  looked  the  moon  so  large?  and  moonlight  shapes 

so  white  and  long? 
And  the  forest's  formless  shadows  round  the  truants  how 

they  throng  ! 

But  the  wide  old  pasture-gateway  takes  them  in  its  shel- 
tering folds. 

And  the  tearful  little  maiden  in  his  arms  her  true  knight 
holds. 

Oh  the  lips  that  give  and  ask  not  if  it  be  to  give  in  vain. 
And  the  hearts  that  love  and  think  not — only  to  be  loved 
again  ! 

Hand  in  hand  across  the  moonlight — but  the  maiden 

ceased  to  play, 
And  they  fade,  the  dear  dream-children,  in  this  alien 

twilight's  gray. 

We  are  permitted  by  Professor  Sledd  and  his  publishers  to  publish 
in  advance  this  selection  from  his  forthcoming  volume  of  poems^ 
The  Watchers  of  the  Hearth." 

2 
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A  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

BY  J.  H.  GORRKIyl.. 

A  few  months  ago,  while  rummaging  among  some  old 
books,  papers,  engravings,  and  other  valuables  that  had 
been  brought  from  the  home  of  my  grandmother,  I  came 
across  a  curious  volume.  The  pasteboard  covers  had 
been  so  worn  that  the  original  color  was  indistinguisha- 
ble; the  strong  leather-back  had  so  decayed  by  reason  of 
age  that  it  had  lost  its  holding  pov/er  and  the  book  had 
parted  in  the  middle;  the  once  white  leaves  had  assumed 
an  ancient  yellow  hue  and  were  frequently  covered  with 
brown  spots  of  incipient  mildew. 

I  was  about  to  cast  it  aside  with  a  passing  glance, 
thinking  it  to  be  an  antiquated  edition  of  some  famil- 
iar classic  or  perhaps  an  old  copy  of  Bullions'  Latin  Se- 
ries, when,  upon  close  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
bound  volume  of  a  monthly  periodical  a  century  old.  A 
magazine,  said  I,  what  a  rare  chance  to  study  human 
nature  !  For,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  historians,  I  truly 
believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  reading-taste  of  a  certain 
period  will  give  one  a  better  idea  of  the  men  and  women 
of  that  time  than  all  the  exhaustive  and  exhausting  his- 
torical compilations  that  have  been  written  about  them. 

So  with  renewed  interest  I  turned  to  the  first  page  and 
discovered  the  following  most  attractive  title:  THE 
LADY'S  MAGAZINE  or  ENTERTAINING  COM- 
PANION for  the  FAIR  SEX,  Appropriated  solely  to 
their  USE  and  AMUSEMENT,  for  the  YEAR,  1787." 
This  name  was  sufi5cient  to  arouse  my  pleasurable  ex- 
pectations to  the  highest  point;  for  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  have  often  fervently  quoted  Terence's  maxim: 
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''^  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  pttto^^^  with  the  substitution 
oifemini  for  humani ;  I  am  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  all 
ladies'  magazines  from  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  to 
Godey^s  Ladies^  Book  ;  I  occasionally  even  enjoy  a  sur- 
vey of  the  colored  fashion  plates  of  Demorest,  and  when 
I  turn  to  more  serious  work  my  inclinations  lead  me  to 
such  books  as  Les  Femmes  Savantes  and  Precieuses  Rid- 
icules of  Moliere  or  the  charming  letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  And  to  convince  the  most  obstinate  that  I 
am  stating  pure  facts,  I  must  humbly  confess  that  my 
first  and  last  attempt  at  editorial  work  was  in  an  edition 
of  a  romance  of  a  French  woman's  life  written  by  a  lady 
of  France. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  lay  aside 
all  other  duties  and  spend  many  hours  in  the  perusal  of 
this  Lady's  Magazine  or  Entertaining  Companion. 

The  Preface  or  "Address  to  the  Public,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  masterpiece  of  clear  statement  and  moral 
reflection,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  sample: 
"This  Magazine  is  a  School  of  Knowledge,  Virtue,  and 
Wisdom,  interspersed  with  sportive  Exercises,  but  ut- 
terly untainted  with  vicious  Levity,  and  often  enriched 
with  the  oracular  admonitions  of  the  sage  and  vener- 
able MATRON." 

There  are  on  an  average  fifty-five  pages  to  each  num- 
ber, and  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  shows  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  all  kinds  of  literary  enter- 
tainment for  all  varieties  of  woman-kind;  for  those  of  a 
more  mature  age  there  are  serious  accounts  of  curious 
and  unfrequented  places,  stories  cut  up  into  very  short 
parts  so  as  to  run  throughout  the  year,  monthly  articles  on 
the  culture  of  bulbous  plants,  farces,  comedies,  and  trag- 
edies mostly  written  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  a  regular 
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series  of  letters  on  education  slyly  given  under  the  title 
of  ''The  History  of  Adelaide  and  Theodore."  There 
are  also  to  be  found  in  each  number  two  or  three  stories 
in  the  department  devoted  to  "Domestic  Lessons  for  the 
Use  of  the  younger  part  of  the  Female  Readers,"  and  a 
monthly  story  under  the  head  of  "Children's  Friend." 
We  frequently  meet  with  two  or  three  pages  of  quasi- 
editorial  remarks,  written  in  a  very  sanctimonious  strain, 
entitled,  "Mental  Excursions  or  Miscellaneous  Thoughts 
on  Various  Subjects." 

A  selection  from  Captain  Cook's  voyages  is  found  in 
every  number;  and  of  prime  importance  is  the  depart- 
ment reserved  for  the  "Sage  and  venerable  Matron," 
who,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Grey,  gives  advice  of  the 
Ruth  Ashmore  variety  to  a  large  number  of  whimpering 
correspondents.  For  those  who  court  the  Muses  there 
is  a  collection  of  poems,  a  very  few^  of  which  are  reada- 
ble, but  of  most  I  dare  not  speak.  Lastly  there  is  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  principal  events  of  the  day,  the 
news  from  a  distance  usually  arriving  very  promptly  a 
month  or  two  behind  time. 

It  is  really  an  interesting  study  to  note  the  art  with 
which  titles  of  stories  are  given.  Usually  there  is  a 
double  title  such  as,  "The  Embarrassed  Husband,  or 
Love  and  Honor  Rewarded";  "The  Illusions  of  Love,  a 
Sentimental  Tale";  and  "The  Affecting  Confession,  a 
Moral  Tale."  Many  of  these  stories  are  in  the  form  of 
letters,  and  this,  together  with  their  frequent  sentimental- 
ity and  proneness  for  moralizing,  reminds  us  perforce  of 
weary  hours  spent  in  the  perusal  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa 
Harlowe. 

The  first  item  of  news  from  abroad  appears  to  be 
almost  modern  in  view  of  our  recent  war  with  Spain;  it  is 
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to  the  effect  that  the  Spaniards  are  greatly  indignant  at 
the  actions  of  America  with  regard  to  Cuba  and,  "should 
measures  not  be  taken  for  an  absolute  prevention  of  such 
practices,  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  find  himself  necessi- 
tated to  withdraw  his  friendship  from  the  United 
States." 

A  contributor  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Burn,  in  some 
Thoughts  on  Public  Instruction,"  makes  the  following 
statement  which  will  probably  apply  to  many  audiences 
of  to-day:  "It  seemeth  indeed  to  be  somewhat  unac- 
countable, that  a  congregation,  who  could  think  them- 
selves cheated  and  ill-used,  if  they  had  not  a  sermon 
preached  to  them,  yet  will  universally  agree  that  the 
shorter  it  is  the  better."  And  many  a  housewife  of  the 
present  day  will  probably  sympathize  with  their  sister  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  who  mournfully  begs  "the  favor  of 
your  advice  with  respect  to  the  behavior  of  servants, 
who  are,  of  late,  become  so  unreasonable  in  their  de- 
mands and  so  insolent  in  their  manners,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  is  taken  from 
us." 

The  editor  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  freely  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  on  various  subjects  in  many  of  which 
we  see  an  abundant  modicum  of  common  sense.  In 
speaking  of  the  exterior  accomplishments  of  young 
ladies,  he  says:  "Girls  learn  something  of  music  and 
drawing,  but  do  not  know  enough  to  render  it  an  em- 
ployment of  the  mind.  If  they  can  play  over  a  few  tunes 
to  their  acquaintance  and  have  a  drawing  or  two  (  half 
done  by  the  master  )  to  hang  up  in  their  rooms,  they 
imagine  themselves  artists  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I 
do  not  think  it  foreign  to  the  present  subject  to  mention 
the  trifling  conversation  women  are  mostly  fond  of.  In 
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general  they  are  prone  to  ridicule."  He  also  vents  his 
wrath  upon  "the  whole  tribe  of  beauty-washes,  cos- 
metics, olympian  dew,  oriental  herbs,  liquid  bloom,  the 
paint  that  enlivened  Ninon's  face  and  bade  defiance  to 
time,  face  powders,  hair  dye  and  pomatum."  Of  the 
latter  he  says:  "The  quantity  of  pomatum  is  often  dis- 
gusting. We  laugh  at  the  Hottentots  and  in  some 
things  adopt  their  customs."  He  evidently  has  a  grudge 
against  boarding-schools,  for  he  thus  speaks  of  them: 
"  I  must  own  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  manners  are  too 
much  attended  to  in  them,  the  temper  is  neglected,  the 
same  lessons  are  taught  to  all,  and  some  get  a  smattering 
of  things  they  have  not  capacity  ever  to  understand. 
Few  things  are  learnt  thoroughly,  but  many  follies  con- 
tracted, and  an  immoderate  fondness  for  dress  among  the 
rest." 

He  has  evidently  no  exalted  opinion  of  the  college 
student,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  quotation: 
"A  young  gentleman  of  the  University  is  one  who  comes 
there  to  wear  a  gown  and  to  say  hereafter  that  he  has 
been  at  the  University.  His  father  sends  him  there 
because  he  heard  there  were  the  best  fencing  and 
dancing  schools.  The  first  element  of  his  knowledge  is 
to  be  shewn  the  colleges  and  initiated  in  a  tavern  by  the 
way,  which,  hereafter,  he  will  learn  of  himself.  The 
two  marks  of  his  seniority  is  the  velvet  of  his  gown  and 
his  proficiency  at  tennis,  where,  when  he  can  once  play 
a  bet.  he  is  a  fresh  man  no  more. "  And  there  are  also 
numerous  anecdotes  cited  to  show  the  worthlessness  of 
"higher  education"  of  woman,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  sample:  "Francis,  duke  of  Brittany,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  valiant  persons  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  used  to  say:  That  he  liked  the 
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Princess  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  was  a  suitor,  the  bet- 
ter for  being  quite  as  illiterate,  as  a  woman  was  wise 
enough  who  knew  her  husband's  shirt  from  his  doublet. ' ' 

The  omniscient  editor  even  ventures  into  the  fields  of 
philology  and  vents  his  righteous  wrath  upon  another 
who  had  very  innocently  used  the  newly-coined  word 
obituaries  \  "Spirit  of  Johnson  arise!"  cries  he,  "and 
tell  this  innovating  author  that  if  he  thinks  himself 
classicly  correct  in  the  use  of  such  a  word  he  is  very 
much  mistaken;  tell  him  there  is  no  such  word  in  your 
own  capital  Dictionary  to  support  him  in  his  literary 
licentiousness." 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  department  of  this 
magazine  is  that  conducted  by  the  "Sage  and  venerable 
Matron."  To  her  as  to  a  mother  come  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  sufferers  and  pour  forth  into  her  ears  their 
long-drawn-out  tales  of  woe.  lycngthy  complaints  from 
jilted  maidens  are  to  be  found  galore.  The  mother  of 
two  perverse  daughters  writes  for  advice  as  to  their  cor- 
rection, in  the  hope  "that  when  they  see  themselves  in 
print,  corrected  by  your  prudent  reproofs,  added  to  my 
own  empty  reprehensions,  they  may  make  the  wished 
for  alteration  in  their  conduct."  A  young  man  deeply 
in  love  frankly  admits  that  he  even  attends  church,  not 
to  hear  the  sermon,  but  to  gaze  upon  his  lady;  he  is, 
however,  afraid  to  declare  his  intentions  and  asks  for 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  popping  the  question. 
An  old  maid  has  married  a  young  man  and  has  thereby 
exposed  him  to  ridicule;  what  shall  she  do  to  improve 
this  distressing  state?  An  honest  shoemaker  has  a  wife 
who  has  recently  taken  to  drink  and,  worse  than  all,  is 
attending  woman's  clubs;  what  can  be  done  to  restore 
her  to  her  domestic  duties?    A  poor  old  husband  has  a 
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wife  whose  chief  delight  seems  to  be  to  frequent  fashion- 
able watering-places  whither  her  pitiable  partner  must 
needs  follow  her;  how  can  he  induce  her  to  go  home  and 
stay  there?  A  rejected  suitor  is  not  allowed  to  corres- 
pond with  his  lady,  and  hopes  this  declaration  of  ever- 
lasting aflfection  told  to  the  Matron  may  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  his  loved  one  and  move  her  to  pity.  A  crusty 
old  bachelor  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  too  many 
children  in  the  world  and  would  doubtless  approve  of 
Dean  Swift's  "Modest  Proposal"  for  the  amelioration  of 
this  evil;  he,  however,  freely  confesses  that  there  be  so 
many  gay  deceivers  that  he  is  afraid  to  marry  and  ex- 
pects to  end  his  life  in  single  blessedness. 

To  all  of  these  the  "Sage  and  venerable  Matron" 
replies  with  the  very  quintessence  of  goody-goodyishness, 
preaching  long  sermons  on  probity  which,  I  sadly  fear, 
fell  on  unsatisfied  ears. 

The  following  ingenuous  petition  and  its  reply  have  so 
strong  a  bearing  upon  the  modern  question  of  woman's 
rights  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  at  some  length : 
"Good  Mrs.  Grey;  for  I  really  think  you  are  entitled  to 
the  distinguishing  adjective  good.  Yet  why,  dear 
Madam,  will  you  not  make  a  little  variety  in  your  essays, 
for  I  am  absolutely  tired  to  death  with  a  frightful  long 
stock  of  wholesome  advice.  We  are  sufiSciently  con- 
scious, I  humbly  presume,  that  we  do  not  always  act 
precisely  in  the  manner  we  ought;  but  to  be  continually 
told  that  we  are  always  in  the  wrong,  to  be  stunned  from 
morning  till  night  with  being  told  what  we  should  do  to 
be  all  perfection — this  is,  I  must  confess,  monstrously 
provoking,  I  am  sure  I  find  it  so.  I  am  not  above  nine- 
teen, and  yet  I  have  been  married  a  twelve-month  to  my 
sorrow.    Mr.  B.  had  a  very  good  estate;  I  had  no  for- 
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tune  but  my  person,  which  I  had  been  told  was  worth 
millions.  Those  who  said  so  were  excessively  mistaken; 
it  will  hardly  procure  me  the  possession  of  a  sixpence. 
I  will  honestly  own  that  I  accepted  of  Mr.  B.'s  offer, 
because  I  thought  be  had  money  enough  and  I  knew  I 
should  never  be  tired  of  spending  it.  He  was  eager  to 
gratify  my  every  wish  before  marriage  and  I  thought — 
O  silly,  silly  fool — that  I  should  do  everything  I  pleased 
afterwards.  There  never  was  a  more  finished  hypocrite 
than  he  and  I  was  most  completely  duped.  I  am  not  to 
have  any  money  in  my  pocket.  I  can  not  brook  such 
despotic  behaviour.  Young  as  I  am,  I  think  I  am  no 
stranger  to  the  duty  of  woman.  I  do  not  therefore  press 
you,  my  good  Madam,  to  give  me  your  advice;  on  the 
contrary,  I  wish  you  would  direct  your  admonitions  to 
my  husband,  as  I  do  not  know  a  man  living  who  stands 
more  in  need  of  them.  If  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
he  would  certainly  not  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  make 
a  change  in  my  behaviour;  he  would  plainly  see  it  to  be 
useless.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  myself;  I  am 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  him.  I  know  I  have  a  right 
to  share  his  fortune,  and  so  I  tell  him,  but  I  receive  no 
satisfactory  answer.  I  must  therefore  earnestly  request 
you,  my  good  Mrs.  Grey,  to  tell  him  his  duty  and  pray 
do  it  with  some  spirit;  he  has  as  strong  aversion  to 
sermonizing  as 

"Your  very  humble  servant, 

"Charlotte  B." 

It  requires  a  whole  month  for  "good  Mrs.  Grey" 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  such  an  unusual  epistle,  but  in 
her  next  installment  she  pours  forth  the  vials  of  her 
righteous  indignation  upon  poor  Charlotte's  head:  "  I 
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have  always  endeavored,"  replies  she,  "to  instruct  and 
improve  my  own  sex,  but  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
the  lords  of  creation;  I  know  my  place  too  well,  notwith- 
standing all  Mrs.  B's  invectives  against  serious  admoni- 
tions, or  sermonizing^  as  she  calls  it,  I  can  not  help  say- 
ing that  I  really  think  she  wants  advice  more  than  her 
husband.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  he  is  entirely  of  my 
side  upon  this  occasion.  Hypocrisy  is  extremely  divSa- 
greeable,  but  when  a  lady  declares,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  that  she  married  a  man  of  fortune  merely  to 
spend  his  money,  her  sincerity  is  pushed  to  the  utmost, 
and  her  husband  will  not,  it  is  probable,  give  her  that 
pontifical  power  over  his  purse  which  she  expects  for  the 
gratification  of  her  numerous  desires.  When  a  gentle- 
man is  blessed  with  a  wife  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
duties,  as  well  as  with  her  own,  he  has  a  remembrancer 
sufficiently  powerful  at  his  elbow  and  therefore  can  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  refreshing  lectures  from  me.  I 
shall,  of  course,  drop  the  subject." 

I  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  curious  style  of  puzzles  then 
in  vogue;  the  whole  of  this  department  is  taken  up  with 
enigmas  which  certainly  required  a  fertile  imagination, 
much  ingenuity,  and  an  abundance  of  local  knowledge 
to  solve.  Take  this  for  an  illustration:  "An  Enigmat- 
ical Ivist  of  OLD  MAIDS  at  Miles  End.— i.  Half  a 
man's  Christian  name,  a  consonant,  and  the  middle  of  a 
small  bird  reversed.  2.  Three-fifths  of  a  contemptuous 
look,'  fifty  twice,  and  a  shady  walk.  3.  What  chil- 
dren do  when  they  study  their  lessons  and  three-fourths 
of  a  standing  water  reversed."  The  answers  are  Walker, 
Snollgrove  and  Connop. 

As  I  close  the  old  book  I  can  not  help  thinking  of  how 
many  a  maid  and  mother  now  lying  in  the  quiet  church- 
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yard  has  pored  long  and  lovingly  over  its  pages;  I  think 
of  the  ready  editor  who  has  long  since  laid  aside  his  tren- 
chant pen  forever;  I  think  of  dear  old  Mrs.  Grey  who, 
after  faithful  "endeavors  to  instruct  and  improve  her 
own  sex,"  has  gone  to  her  reward;  I  think  of  the  scores 
of  persons  whose  births  are  so  carefully  noted  every 
month;  they  have  lived  and  loved  and  passed  away,  and 
the  old  shattered  leather-backed  volume  which  has 
shown  me  a  living,  throbbing  world  of  the  last  century 
is  lying  on  my  desk  under  the  lamp-light.  I  take  it  up 
tenderly  and  place  it  on  my  book-shelf  among  my  choicest 
treasures. 
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ENGLAND'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY  S. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  was  no  sooner 
over  than  one  of  the  conference  found  itself  enga^s^ed  in 
war.  England  has  been  engaged  in  no  serious  war  since 
the  Turkish  war  with  Russia  in  the  fifties.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  that  have  led  up  to  this  struggle 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Over  four  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa,  was  discovered  by  and  settlements  were 
made  by  the  Dutch.  After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  Dutch  settlement  in  South  Africa  fell  to 
England.  The  citizenship  and  responsibility  for  the 
colony  remained  undisputed  for  years.  The  Dutch  were 
called  Boers.  Early  in  this  century  friction  began  be- 
tween them  and  the  English.  England  began  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  all  parts  of  her  empire.  In  1834 
she  abolished  slavery  in  her  South  African  possessions. 
The  Boers  did  not  like  the  exactions  of  petty  officials, 
neither  did  they  wish  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  To 
escape  these  they  went  across  the  Vaal  river  into  the 
wilderness  and  formed  a  government  of  their  own. 
These  Boers  did  not  get  along  well  with  the  natives; 
wars  were  constant;  these  wars  endangered  all  the  En- 
glish possessions  in  South  Africa.  In  1852  England 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Boers  by  which 
they  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  with  cer- 
tain restrictions.  They  were  to  make  no  treaties  with 
the  natives,  neither  were  they  to  re-establish  slavery. 
Things  were  not  progressive  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
Boers  were  poor,  taxes  could  not  be  collected,  the  laws 
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could  not  be  enforced,  the  Transvaal  government  was 
bankrupt,  and  anarchy  prevailed.  In  1876  England 
protected  the  Boers  against  another  rising  by  the  natives, 
and  in  the  next  year,  1877,  annexed  the  hard  pressed 
Boer  country  and  guaranteed  them  protection. 

This  annexation  excited  no  resentment  at  the  time. 
By  1880  there  was  ferment  and  excitement,  and  the 
Boers  rebelled.  They  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
English  troops  at  Majuba  Hill.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
kind-hearted  minister  of  England  at  that  time,  and 
granted  them  quasi  independence  under  the  sovereignty 
of  England.  In  1884  there  was  another  convention 
which  prohibited  the  Boers  from  making  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  but  said  nothing  of  the  suzerainty  of  En- 
gland. In  the  meantim.e  Englishmen  discovered  that  the 
Boers  had  been  punching  cattle  and  ploughing  the  earth 
in  ignorance  of  the  boundless  masses  of  gold  that  lay 
under  their  feet.  Englishmen  began  to  pour  into  the 
Transvaal,  and  English  capital  was  welcomed;  soon  there 
were  three  Englismen  to  one  Boer.  These  "Outlanders," 
as  the  Boer  calls  the  Englishman,  have  made  the  coun- 
try wealthy,  and  pay  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
taxes;  they  are  the  property  holders  and  taxpayers,  but 
have  no  representation.  They  contend  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  Assemblies  of  Transvaal. 
This  has  brought  about  the  war. 

The  Boers  claim  that  the  word  suzerainty  was  left  out 
of  the  agreement  of  1884.  England  says  that  it  was  not, 
but  was  implied. 

Paul  Kruger,  the  president  and  greatest  man,  had  be- 
gun a  policy  of  reaction.  He  welcomed  the  Outlander 
and  his  capital  at  first,  and  promised  him  early  citizen- 
ship; now  he  requires  an  oath  of  allegiance,  twelve  years 
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residence,  and  the  recommendation  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Boers  in  his  district.  This  means  that  no  English- 
man may  become  a  citizen. 

There  are  many  questions  involved.  The  rich  gold 
fields  and  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberly,  make  it  a  very 
attractive  place  for  Englishmen.  An  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  will  help  solve  the  situation:  Was  com- 
plete independence  given  Transvaal  in  1884?  Have  a 
few  Boers  the  right  to  block  the  development  of  the  con- 
tinent? What  rights  have  the  English  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  the  capital  invested  there  ?  Is  it  a  case  of 
taxation  without  representation  ?  Is  the  war  similar  to 
the  American  Revolution? 

At  the  present  writing  the  war  is  against  the  English. 
But  not  the  peaceful  Gladstone,  but  the  vigorous  Salis- 
bury, heads  the  ministry  of  England  now,  and  rest  as- 
sured the  armies  in  South  Africa  will  not  lack  for  help. 


BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Papers  for  July  have  just  been 
issued.  The  first  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Huf  ham 
on  Baptist  Journalism  in  North  Carolina.  The  article 
is  a  history  of  the  Biblical  Recorder  and  its  founder  and 
first  editor,  Thomas  Meredith.  Meredith  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1817.  In  1833  he  issued  the  first  copy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Intelligencer  from  Edenton. 
This  was  a  monthly.  There  was  felt  to  be  a  need  for  a 
weekly.  South  Carolina  was  anxious  to  have  a  paper 
also.  So  it  was  determined  that  a  weekly — to  be  the 
organ  of  both  States — should  be  printed,  and  New  Bern 
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was  selec-ted  as  the  most  suitable  place.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  Biblical  Recorder — a  name  it  still  retains. 
In  1838  Meredith  moved  to  Raleigh,  where  he  edited 
the  paper  and  conducted  a  school  for  girls.  Meredith 
had  already  refused  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Wake 
Forest  College.  Journalism  was  his  field,  and  he  re- 
mained in  it  till  his  death  in  1850.  Of  the  newspapers 
published  at  the  State  capital  when  Recorder 'ioqVVl^ 
place  among  them,  not  one  remains.  The  editors  of 
that  time,  Gales  and  Lema}^,  Gorman  and  Spelman,  Syme 
and  Holden,  are  scarcely  remembered,  while  Meredith's 
name  is  a  household  word  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
Sixty-six  years  have  crowned  the  life  of  the  Recorder^ 
and  it  has  lost  none  of  its  lusty  vigor.  The  article  makes 
the  heart  swell  with  honest  pride.  It  is  written  in  Dr. 
Hufham's  happy  vein. 

Recollections  of  Dr.  Wingate,  by  Prof.  R.  Mills, 
is  a  very  readable  account  of  the  impression  this  great 
man  made  upon  a  college  youth.  The  article  will  be 
continued  in  the  next  issue,  when  we  will  give  it  further 
notice. 

Early  Baptist  Efforts  in  Charlotte,  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Tay- 
lor, of  Warrenton,  relates  the  struggles  and  difficulties 
of  the  first  efibrts  to  establish  a  Baptist  Church  in  Char- 
lotte. In  1833,  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  by  Jno.  C. 
Furman,  the  boy  preacher — later  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Furman  University — a  church  was  established. 
This  church  failed,  but  in  1853,  R.  B.  Jones,  who  had 
dropped  out  of  college  for  a  time,  revived  the  work. 
The  church  is  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State. 
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A  SUMMER  HOUSE-PARTY. 

BY  KDGAR  W.  TIMBKRI^AKK. 

It  was  the  fourth  of  July,  and  a  merry  party  of  girls 
and  boys,  with  three  worthy  matrons  as  chaperons,  was 
on  its  way  in  a  large  four-horse  omnibus,  to  spend  sev- 
eral days  in  the  country  at  Shocco  Springs. 

This  place  was  once  a  famous  health  resort,  but  for 
many  years  it  has  been  almost  entirely  deserted,  except  by 
a  few  old  ante-bellum  negroes.  Of  the  once  beautiful 
hotel  there  remain  now  only  the  chimneys,  as  the  result 
of  a  terrible  fire  which  swept  away  everything  except 
several  old  cottages,  which  still  stand. 

About  three  miles  from  the  spring,  there  is  a  typical 
old-time  country  residence,  the  home  of  Colonel  Whar- 
ton Greene,  situated  about  half-way  between  Louisburg 
and  Warrenton.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  place.  The 
house  is  roomy,  with  spacious  halls,  and  a  magnificent 
oak  grove  in  front.  It  is  in  every  way  suitable  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  party  in  such  a  romantic  frame  of  mind  as 
v/e  were.  Here  we  decided  to  stop  instead  of  going  to 
Shocco. 

Everything  necessary  had  been  provided  ;  so  we  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  walked  in  and 
hung  up  our  hats.  The  old  lady  and  gentleman  who 
take  care  of  the  place  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
offered  any  assistance  in  their  power.  The  gentleman, 
a  very  loquacious  old  fellow,  entertained  us  greatly  with 
stories  of  his  experince  during  the  war.  One  I  remem- 
ber particularly,  was  a  very  thrilling  description  of  how 
he  whipped  a  Yankee  in  a  "fist  and  skull"  fight,  and 
finally  captured  him. 
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Of  course  every  old  mansion  has  its  haunted  chamber. 
In  this  one  there  is  a  room  in  which  a  woman  is  said  to 
have  hanged  herself;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  open  the  door.  We  were  warned  on  our 
arrival  not  to  go  near  that  room.  The  second  night  of 
our  visit,  however,  one  of  the  boys  in  the  party  deter- 
mined that  he  would  solve  the  mystery.  Accordingly, 
he  took  a  lantern  and  started  on  his  adventure.  Strange 
to  say,  when  he  turned  the  bolt  the  door  opened  without 
any  resistance.  He  looked  around,  and  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  sat  a  woman  dressed  in  black.  About 
this  time  an  old  negro  woman  came  in,  and  from  her  we 
learned  that  the  lady  had  been  disappointed  in  a  love 
affair  ;  and  during  all  the  years  that  the  room  had  been 
closed,  this  old  negro  alone  had  been  waiting  on  her. 

Several  little  romantic  incident-s  happened  during  our 
stay  at  this  delightful  place.  The  evening  after  our  ar- 
rival, we  decided  to  take  a  moonlight  drive.  After  rid- 
ing some  distance,  suddenly  from  one  of  those  unaccount- 
able causes  which  often  confront  us,  the  curtains  of  the 
bus  fell.  Several  minutes  later,  from  another  unknown 
cause,  a  match  lighted  itself,  and  the  sight  that  appear- 
ed may  be  easily  guessed.  There  is  a  long  piazza  that 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  and  the  end  of  it 
is  shaded  by  a  large  sycamore.  Every  evening  this  spot, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Synder's  Retreat,"  was  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  took  pleasure  in  talking  of  "  the 
story  that  never  grows  old"  ;  and  here,  I  am  convinced, 
several  hearts,  as  well  as  one  head,  were  broken. 

The  discordant  notes  of  the  tin-pan  and  cow-bell  sere- 
nade often  rendered  night  hideous  to  the  girls,  thereby 
causing  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  But 
our  fun  was  not  to  last.     For  the  young  ladies,  growing 
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weary  of  a  one-sided  joke,  hit  upon  an  idea  which  was 
calculated  not  only  to  ''make  night  hideous,"  but  to 
freeze  the  marrow  in  one's  bones.  Having  covered  those 
indispensable  trinkets — their  side-combs — with  bits  of 
paper,  cut  from  an  old  Franklin  Times^  they  offered  us  a 
well-designed  comb  serenade,  whose  execution  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  groans  of  horror  it  evoked  from  its  hap- 
less victinis.  After  "Once  Sweethearts  Were  We,"  "After 
the  Ball,"  and  various  other  nerve  racking  selections, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  rendered  with  great  effect. 
By  this  time  the  besieged  were  by  no  means  loath  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  magnanimously  offered 
by  the  assailants.  In  the  end,  the  beleaguered  individ- 
uals hoisted  the  white  flag  of  peace,  and  the  affair  was 
settled  by  a  surrender  not  a  whit  less  humiliating  than 
ridiculous. 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  visit,  the  party  assumed 
the  title  of  "The  Flying  Squadron."  One  young  gen- 
tleman, who  was  thought  by  the  ladies  to  possess  a  heart 
of  stone,  was  called  the  "Oregon,"  another  the  flagship 
"New  York,"  while  I,  being  one  of  the  most  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  the  fair,  was  termed  the  torpedo  boat 
* '  Winslow. ' '  After  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  voyage, 
the  "squadron"  returned  home  covered  in  "red,  white 
and  blue." 
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OLD  WATERING  PLACES  IN  WARREN  COUNTY. 

BY  GKORGE  ANDERSON  FOOTE. 

Among  the  historic  counties  of  North  Carolina,  none, 
perhaps,  has  a  more  interesting  history  than  has  Warren 
county.  One  of  the  three  formed  from  old  Bute  in  1789, 
she  seems  to  have  combined  fertility  of  soil  with  health- 
fulness  of  climate  and  waters,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  the  war,  her  watering  places  were  among  the 
most  famous  of  this  and  adjoining  States.  The  elite  of 
Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas,  and  even  of  States  more 
remote,  sought  Warren  county  for  health  and  pleasure. 
The  gay  times  of  those  days  are  only  a  dream  now, 
although  her  climate  is  unchanged  and  the  healthfulness 
of  her  waters  unimpaired. 

Before  the  war  Warren  was  second  to  no  county  in  the 
State  in  wealth,  but  four  years  of  civil  war,  and  the 
return  of  Howard's  division  of  Sherman's  army  from 
their  infamous  but  victorious  march  to  the  sea  through 
her  most  fertile  section,  dealt  the  people  a  blow  from 
which  they  seem  never  to  have  recovered.  Ordinarily, 
to  the  present  generation,  the  Civil  war  was  something 
which  happened  so  long  ago,  that  its  effects  have  long 
since  died  out,  but  to  a  student  of  history  it  is  sad  indeed 
to  contemplate  the  changes  wrought  in  the  South  by 
these  terrible  four  years.  The  people  seem  to  have  been 
sapped  of  that  life  and  strength,  which  after  a  lapse  of 
over  thirty  years,  are  beginning  but  feebly  to  flow  again. 

The  two  most  famous  watering  places  in  this  county 
were  Shocco  Springs  and  Jones'  Sulphur  Springs,  situ- 
ated respectively  about  ten  and  eleven  miles  south  of 
Warrenton,  and  about  equal  distances  from  Henderson 
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and  Louisburg.  They  were  only  three  miles  apart,  and 
easily  accessible  by  good  roads.  A  fine  turnpike  road, 
a  tribute  to  Yankee  gullibility,  runs  in  an  almost  straight 
line  from  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  at  Ridgeway, 
to  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  visitors  generally  began  to  arrive  at  the  Springs 
about  June  i,  and  from  then  till  October  i.  were  com- 
ing and  going  in  a  steady  stream.  Hardly  less  than  six 
hundred  were  at  the  Springs  durino;  a  season. 

The  hotel  at  Shocco  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
gently  sloping  hill.  At  convenient  distances  from  the 
main  building  were  little  cabins  stuck  here  and  there  to 
accommodate  those  who  were  unable  to  find  entertain- 
ment in  the  hotel.  Through  a  beautiful  oak  grove, 
dotted  with  inviting  rustics  to  tempt  the  loiterers  to  pause 
and  rest,  lay  the  way  to  the  springs  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant. 

The  life  at  the  Springs  was  one  of  utter  idleness  and 
gayety.  All  came  presumably  for  health's  sake,  but  the 
greater  part  spent  their  time  in  social  enjoyment.  A 
long  building  near  the  hotel  contained  bowling  alleys 
and  billiard  tables,  a  feature  of  special  interest  to  the 
male  portion  of  the  visitors.  The  day  was  passed  there 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  at  our  fashionable  summer 
hotels  of  to-day.  After  a  late  breakfast,  everybody 
strolled  in  the  grove,  gradually  wending  their  way 
toward  the  springs.  Then  billiards,  cards,  ten-pins, 
novel  reading,  and  the  like,  engaged  their  attention  till 
dinner  time.  When  the  afternoon  siesta  was  over,  almost 
the  entire  crowd  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  riding 
and  driving.  Bverybody  owned  a  horse,  young  men 
with  their  light  buggies,  and  families  with  the  stately 
carriage  and  pair.    While  at  supper  the  guests  ate  to  the 
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strains  of  a  stringed  band,  and  after  tea,  each  one  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  grace  and  skill  in  the  minuet 
and  Virginia  Reel.  Ladies  and  their  gallants  seemed 
the  impersonation  of  beauty,  ease  and  grace,  as  they 
lightly  danced  in  and  out  the  intricacies  of  the  fascinat- 
ing figures.  When  the  dance  was  over,  by  a  few  covert 
winks,  a  certain  set  of  young  men  knew  in  whose  room 
they  were  to  meet  and  play  poker  till  the  rosy  streaks  of 
dawn  warned  them  'twas  time  to  stop.  The  neighbor- 
ing families  often  invited  the  Spring  guests  to  their 
homes,  and  in  many  ways  rendered  them  little  courtesies, 
which  conduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  stay  at  the 
Springs.  Tournaments  occasionally  varied  the  amuse- 
ments, where,  after  the  victor  was  proclaimed,  in  the 
crowded  ball  room,  he  crowned  the  queen  of  his  heart, 
''Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty." 

Railroads  in  the  South  were  very  crude  and  incom- 
plete at  that  time,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  visitors 
reached  the  Springs  by  private  conveyance.  Even  from  as 
far  as  Petersburg,  whole  families  would  came  in  their  car- 
riages, making  the  journey  by  easy  stages,  stopping  over 
night  at  any  farmhouse  where  their  journey  chanced  to 
end. 

During  its  most  popular  period,  Shocco  Spring  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson.  Her  husband's  brother 
was  the  famous  Wm.  R.  Johnson,  generally  known  as 
the  Napoleon  of  the  turf.  Later  they  w^ere  sold  to  Sam- 
■  uel  Calvert,  and  afterwards  passed  through  several  hands 
till  in  1889  the  buildings  were  burned. 

The  visitors  to  the  Springs  of  those  times  were  among 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  State.  Judge  Badger, 
Gov.  Ellis,  Colonel  Polk  ot  Mexican  fame,  and  Mrs. 
Polk,    the    Grahams,    Moreheads,    Burgwyns,  and 
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numbers  of  other  distinguished  families  came  nearly 
every  summer,  sometimes  going  to  Jones'  Sulphur 
Springs,  perhaps  oftener  to  Shocco.  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Dob- 
bin, Speaker  of  the  House,  and  at  one  time  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  as  was  also  Mr.  John 
Syme,  editor  of  \\\^  Petersburg  Intelligencer.  The  Meares 
of  Wilmington,  and  the  Holmes  of  Petersburg,  were  well 
known,  too,  at  the  Springs. 

The  social  life  at  Jones'  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
Shocco,  and  being  only  about  three  miles  apart,  friends 
from  both  Springs  could  easily  exchange  visits. 

The  price  of  living  at  both  places  was  astonishingly 
cheap.  Everything  was  furnished  in  the  best  style,  the 
cuisine  was  excellent,  and  only  about  $25.00  was 
charged  a  month.  This  was  made  possible  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  both  Springs  were  surrounded  by  es- 
tates whose  produce  almost  entirely  supplied  the  table. 
The  fancy  dishes,  of  course,  were  bought  elsewhere,  but 
for  the  most  part  everything  eaten  at  the  table  was  cul- 
tivated on  the  plantation. 

At  the  little  burying  ground,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  Sulphur  Springs,  the  body  of  old  Gen.  Jethro  Sum- 
ner, of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  buried.  In  1891,  Judge 
Schenck,  of  Greensboro,  had  his  body  disenterred,  and 
together  with  his  monument,  removed  to  Guilford  bat- 
tle ground.  Though  only  his  ashes  were  found,  the 
indentations  made  on  the  side  of  the  grave  by  the  pick 
in  digging  it  nearly  one  hundred  years  before,  were 
plainly  visible.  Another  scion  of  a  noble  family  rests 
in  the  little  Jones'  burying  ground — Miss  Annie  Lee, 
daughter  of  Robert  E.  I^ee.  She  was  one  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  took  refuge  in  Warren  county 
during  the  Civil  war. 
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The  mineral  properties  of  the  waters  of  both  springs 
were  nearly  the  same,  being  about  an  equal  mixture  of 
iron,  magnesia,  and  sulphur.  Broken-down  systems 
were  built  up,  and  lost  appetites  restored  by  a  thorough 
trial  of  these  waters,  so  the  proprietors  claimed,  but  the 
greater  number  of  visitors  went  not  for  health  but 
pleasure. 

Fire  has  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  old  Shocco,  but 
the  hotel  at  Jones'  Sulphur  Springs  still  stands,  sur- 
rounded by  tottering  cabins,  dilapidated  fences,  and  an 
overgrown  yard. 
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A  RIDE  ON  A  HAND-CAR, 

BY  W.  AUBREY  WEAVER. 

In  1886,  while  the  mineral  wealth  of  Northern  Ala- 
bama was  beginning  to  be  developed,  I  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  telegraph  operator  on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Rail- 
road, just  completed  between  Alta  and  Bosworth.  I  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Luray,  a  station  near  the  top  of 
Red  Mountain,  and  left  at  once  for  the  scene  of  my 
future  labors  with  a  light  heart  and  an  empty  purse.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  arrived,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  watched  the  train  until  it  passed 
from  view  around  the  mountain  side.  Then  I  turned 
my  attention  to  my  surroundings. 

There  were  no  signs  of  human  habitations,  and  the 
only  clearing  I  saw,  was  one  made  among  the  mountain 
oaks  by  a  recent  cyclone.  Many  feet  below,  the  yel- 
low waters  of  the  Cahaba  rushed  through  the  rocky 
gorges,  and  a  single  crow,  perched  in  a  dead  tree  over- 
hanging the  river,  cawed  as  it  seemed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  me  company.  My  house  was  an  old  freight-car 
which  had  seen  better  days.  But  as  my  duties  left  me 
little  time  to  think  of  other  matters,  I  soon  became 
accustomed  to  solitude. 

My  nearest  neighbors  were  the  widow  James  and  her 
two  children,  Mary  and  John.  After  No.  34  went  by 
about  sundown,  my  day's  work  was  done,  and  I  used  to 
spend  many  pleasant  evenings  with  this  model  family.  I 
must  confess  that  the  many  graces  of  Mary  added  new 
pleasures  to  life,  and  I  soon  began  to  visit  Mrs.  Jones' 
oftener  than  neighborly  duties  required. 

One  cold  night  in  March,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  was 
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returning;  from  Mary's  in  an  exceedingly  happy  frame  of 
mind,  for  she  had  promised  that  in  the  near  future  she 
would  change  her  name  to  that  of  Smith.  "Whew!" 
thought  I,  as  a  gust  of  wind  nearly  carried  me  off  my 
feet,  "am  I  not  to  be  envied  when  compared  to  the  poor 
devils  who  have  to  ride  on  top  of  the  cars  to-night!  "  So 
I  stumbled  along,  letting  my  thoughts  dwell  on  my  brief 
courtship  and  its  happy  ending,  when  suddenly  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  light  streaming  through  the 
woods  out  of  the  only  window  of  ray  car. 

"That's  strange,"  I  thought,  "for  I  am  sure  I  barred 
the  window  and  locked  the  door.  It  must  be  some 
tramp  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  the  cold.  Never- 
theless I  will  make  him  pay  for  this  unwelcome  in- 
trusion." 

Taking  out  a  small  pistol  which  I  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  myself  from  the  wild-cats,  I  crept 
toward  the  window.  I  had  almost  reached  it,  when  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  several  voices  in  conversation,  and, 
as  I  drew  nearer,  someone  with  a  gruff  voice  said: 

"The  young  un  must  have  gone  off  on  34.  Least- 
ways I  see  no  signs  of  him  around  here." 

"That  makes  no  difference,  Jim,"  another  voice  said, 
"for  here  is  a  red  lantern  we  can  stop  the  train  with,  or 
we  can  take  up  a  rail  as  we  have  done  before." 

"Well,"  answered  the  one  called  Jim,  "its  nearly  an 
hour  by  my  time  before  the  Special  is  due  here,  and  to 
make  sure  of  the  job  we  had  better  loosen  a  rail." 

By  this  time  I  had  screwed  up  my  courage  to  the  point 
of  taking  a  peep  into  the  room.  There,  seated  around 
the  stove,  were  six  of  the  most  villainous  specimens  of 
humanity  I  had  ever  seen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how 
badly  I  was  frightened,  but  as  I  regained  my  wits,  I 
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began  to  realize  that  something  was  wrong,  and  then 
the  idea  dawned  upon  my  mind  that  these  men  were 
going  to  make  an  attempt  to  rob  the  Special  at  lyuray. 

''They  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  place, 
I  thought,  "and  the  attempt  will  be  a  complete  success 
if  I  cannot  warn  the  train-men  of  their  danger.  Let  me 
see:  if  I  had  the  tools  I  could  tap  the  wire  and  have  the 
train  stopped  at  Irondale,  but  my  tools  are  in  there,  and 
what  is  more,  those  men  are  too.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  summon  a  sufficient  number  of  the  country  people  to 
prevent  this,  so  I  suppose  I  must  sneak  around  and 
watch  the  show." 

"But  hold  on  old  fellow,"  I  muttered  to  myself, 
"don't  give  up  so  soon!  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  sec- 
tion man  left  an  old  hand-car  around  the  curve,  which 
you  can  place  on  the  track  in  five  minutes,  and  as  it  is 
down  grade  from  there  to  Irondale," — here  my  little 
soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  men  who  said: 

"Hurry  up  there,  boys;  the  train  will  be  here  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes!" 

I  hastened  oflf  down  the  track  toward  the  hand-car, 
and  reached  it  unmolested  by  the  robbers.  Being  aided 
by  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon,  I  quickly  shoved  it  on 
the  rails,  and,  neglecting  to  test  the  brakes,  started  on 
my  four-mile  trip  down  the  mountain  side. 

At  first  the  novelty  of  my  situation  and  the  bracing 
wind,  kept  all  thoughts  of  danger  out  of  my  mind,  and 
the  swift  movement  of  the  car  gave  me  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ure. But  when  I  tried  to  check  the  momentum  of  the 
car  in  order  to  pass  the  sharp  curve  between  me  and  the 
river  bridge,  and  found  that  the  brake  was  broken,  I  be- 
came aware  of  my  great  peril.  In  an  instant,  as  it  seem- 
ed, a  panoramic  view  of  my  whole  life  passed  through 
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my  mind,  and  I  was  again  a  happy  child,  chasing  the 
butterflies  among  the  flowers  ;  then  a  schoolboy,  "  with 
a  shining  morning  face,  hurrying  like  a  snail  unwilling- 
ly to  school."  Scene  after  scene  presented  itself  until 
the  present  was  reached,  then  I  thought  of  the  future. 
What  would  my  widowed  mother  do  if  I,  her  only  son, 
were  killed?  What  would  Mary  do?  But  the  sullen 
roar  made  by  the  car  while  crossing  the  bridge  caused 
me  to  collect  my  wits,  else  I  suppose  I  should  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  other  hearts  for  her  to 
conquer.  I  uttered  a  fervent  "  Thank  God  !"  as  the  car 
left  the  bridge,  for  I  knew  that  the  rest  of  my  journey 
was  comparatively  safe. 

I  arrived  just  in  time,  for,  as  I  staggered  into  the  office 
at  Irondale,  the  Special  came  rumbling  around  the  curve 
and  stopped  at  the  station.  It  happened  that  there  was 
a  company  of  militia  on  board  returning  from  their  an- 
nual encampment,  and  the  members  were  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  an  encounter  with  real  train  robbers. 
The  soldiers  were  quite  a  surprise  to  the  gang,  but  three 
of  them  escaped,  and  no  clue  as  to  their  identity  or 
whereabouts  has  ever  been  discovered. 
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GEORGE  FOOTE,  Editor. 


Crisis  in  the  ^"S^^"^  continues  to  be  the  battle 
Anglicar)  ground  of  that  religious  controversy 
Church.  whose  outcome  promises  a  radical  change 
in  the  views  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Since  last  spring,  particularly,  this  trouble  has  been  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  the  British  churchmen.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  Church  of  England  has  been  walking  more 
and  more  in  the  paths  bordering  on  Roman  Catholicism. 
Deep  mutterings  of  discontent  at  the  ritualistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  bishops  and  clergy  have  been  heard  from  time 
to  time.  But  not  till  within  the  past  few  months  has 
the  question  of  ritualism  and  sacerdotalism  become  so 
live  an  issue.  Those  opposed  to  this  ritualistic  interpre- 
tation of  God's  word  (and  they  form  the  greater  part  of 
England)  have  denounced  the  movement  as  but  the  step- 
ping stone  to  Catholicism. 

It  is  pretty,  all  this  ceremony,  priests  and  flowing  gar- 
ments, candles  burning  before  statuary  and  paintings, 
altar  clothes  and  eucharistic  vestments  ;  but  to  all  the 
great  class  of  free  thinkers,  what  does  it  mean?  Can 
any  man  find  pleasure  in  watching  a  priestly  perform- 
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ance,  when  he  knows  that  but  once  in  power,  such  a 
church  would  restrain  the  undeveloped  mind  of  his  child 
with  an  iron  grasp,  and  instill  into  its  untaught  brain 
its  insidious  practices  and  beliefs  ? 

Another  innovation  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the 
Confessional,  where  we  may  all  go,  confess  our  sins,  pay 
a  few  pence,  and  be  forever  absolved  from  punishment. 
Is  the  priest  other  than  a  man  ?  Who  vested  in  him  the 
power  to  cleanse  from  sin?  Surely  not  God.  Jesus 
Christ  said:  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
What  need  is  there  of  a  Saviour  if  the  priest  can  take 
His  place  ?  If  we  are  free  from  sin,  we  may  enter  heaven; 
the  priest  frees  us  from  sin,  we  go  to  heaven  ;  where 
does  God  come  in?  Granted  that  man  has  some  power 
to  receive  confessions,  why  confess  to  him  ?  Perhaps 
your  wily  confessor  argues  that  God  does  not  care  to  be 
bothered  with  the  small  affairs  of  men,  and  so  appointed 
him  as  His  vicegerent  on  earth.  Quite  probable.  No  ; 
the  "  confession"  is  nothing  more  than  a  "system  of  im- 
posture in  which  the  confessor  stands  between  the  true 
believer  and  his  God."  Tolstoi  aptly  says:  "  The  prop- 
agation and  acceptation  of  truth  by  men  requires  neither 
apparatus  nor  adornment,  and  that  only  falsehood  and 
deceit  demand  special  conditions  for  their  transmission  ; 
and  that  therefore  all  solemn  services,  professions,  adorn- 
ments, and  the  like,  are  no  proof  of  truth,  but  on  the 
contrary  seems  to  show  that  falsehood  and  not  truth  is 
being  transmitted." 

This  has  been,  and  is,  a  serious  question  in  the  Eng- 
lish church.  Whether  a  gradual  change  can  be  effected 
without  a  radical  departure  from  the  present  principles 
and  practices  is  doubtful.  The  people  are  tired  of  see- 
ing high  church  officials  receiving  extravagrant  salaries 
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from  the  State.  It  is  an  age  of  education  and  liberal 
thought  ;  ritualistic  religion  is  opposed  to  education  and 
free  thinking.  What  will  be  the  outcome?  As  the  day 
of  Popery  slowly  faded  into  twilight,  then  night,  so  will 
this  movement  agitate  the  minds  of  the  people  for  a 
while,  then  slowly  fade  before  the  uprising  sun  of  true 
Christianity. 


Some  IncoQ-  Human  sympathy  is  a  strange  thing,  and 
sisteQcies.  sometimes  takes  curious  and  unexpected 
turns.  At  this  time,  when  we  Americans  seem  to  be  in- 
cluding in  our  list  of  graces  every  virtue  that  ever  enno- 
bled the  breast  of  man,  we  might  pause  for  a  moment 
and  look  for  the  virtue  ''consistency."  The  records — 
if  there  were  any — would  show  that  on  May  i,  1899,  ^ 
line  was  drawn  thro  that  word,  declaring  in  that  act  that 
one  anchor-chain  to  good  government  had  been  severed. 
Our  present  expansive  policy  is  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  that  instrument  which  our  Government  has 
hitherto  considered  the  basis  of  all  its  actions — the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  ;  but  when  upon  this,  we  raise  our  voices 
in  a  petition  to  England  to  cease  doing  that  which  is  our 
own  policy  to  prosecute  most  vigorously,  "what  shall 
we  call  it?"  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  so  hold  themselves  up  to  ridicule  for 
their  inconsistency,  as  to  request  our  President  to  inter- 
cede with  a  foreign  power  to  check  the  "  benevolent  as- 
similation" of  a  few  poor  "benighted  heathen."  O,  Con- 
sistency, thou  art  indeed  a  virtue  ! 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  we  might  venture 
a  remark  about  that  wonderful  military  message  of  Gen- 
eral White's  to  the  British  Government,  in  which  he 
accepts  all  the  blame  for  that  wholesale  capture  of  the 
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Queen's  regiments  at  Ladysmith.  Never  in  military  his- 
tory has  there  been  such  a  noble  acknowledgment  of 
error.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  have 
shifted  the  blame  for  that  terrible  blunder  to  one  of  his 
subordinates,  or  to  have  called  it  a  part  of  his  policy  ; 
but,  no,  he  said,  "I  was  the  cause  of  this  disaster  ;  as 
General  commanding,  I  had  full  charge,  and  this  military 
blunder  is  wholly  due  to  ray  poor  generalship."  In 
what  marked  contrast  to  McClellan,  who,  when  whipped 
and  beaten  on  all  sides,  with  supplies  out  and  soldiers 
dying  every  day  by  the  hundreds,  driven  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Yankee  gunboats  in  the  James,  he  wrote  his 
Government  that  he  "  had  decided  to  change  position." 
Tho  Gen.  White's  blunder  was  fatal  to  a  part  of  Bug- 
land's  forces,  his  manly  acknowledgment  of  error  is  to 
be  none  the  less  admired. 


This  comparatively  recent  invention,  or 
Liquid  Air.  . 

rather  discovery,  which,  if  it  materialized, 

will  ?have  no  limits  to  its  usefulness,  has  rather  been 
neglected  of  late.  Of  its  existence  we  can  have  no 
doubt  ;  its  usefulness  and  practicability  remain  to  be 
proven.  Little  did  the  scientists  of  half  a  century  ago 
imagine  that  the  air  we  breathe  would  be  transformed 
into  a  liquid  like  water,  which  could  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  into  another.  Yet  this  is  what  that  daring  inven- 
tor, Mr.  Tripler,  has  done  in  his  New  York  laboratory. 

For  many  years  the  study  of  air  has  interested  scientific 
men.  It  has  been  considered  until  within  recent  years,  im- 
possible to  change  its  condition.  Numbers  of  experimen- 
ters have  reduced  air  to  an  extremely  low  temperature  ; 
others  have  heated  it  to  a  temperature  hardly  conceiva- 
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ble ;  while  still  others  have  reduced  its  bulk  by  enor- 
mous pressure.  But  it  remained  for  Raoul  Pictet,  a 
young  Frenchman,  in  1887,  to  combine  an  extremely 
low  temperature  with  great  compression,  and  produce 
the  first  drop  of  liquid  air.  Mr.  Tripler  at  once,  with 
the  quick  insight  of  the  inventor's  mind,  saw  the  possi- 
bilit'ies  of  this  discovery,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
experimenting  with  it. 

When  one  has  been  talking  with  Mr.  Tripler — so  all 
reporcs  say — and  has  heard  him  tell  in  his  matter-of-fact 
way  of  the  possibilities  of  liquid  air,  one  no  longer  feels  any 
shadow  ot  doubt  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
To  prove  what  he  says,  he  calmly  pours  a  little  of  the 
liquid  air  into  a  stationary  engine  and  tells  you  to  watch. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  little  machine  begins  working  rap- 
idly, but  with  no  noise,  no  smoke  nor  ashes.  You  are 
amazed,  but  your  amazement  increases  when  he  tells 
that  the  engine  now  running  can  make  enough  liquid  air  in 
one  minute  to  keep  it  running  four  or  five  times  as  long. 
This  remarkable  property  of  air  if  successfully  treated — 
and  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  be — will  revolu- 
tionize the  forces  of  the  world.  The  death  rate  will  be 
lessened,  aerial  navigation  will  then  be  possible,  the  cost 
of  transit  will  be  reduced  more  than  half,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways,  once  introduced,  will  it  be  found  indis- 
pensable. Our  battleships  and  ocean-greyhounds  no 
longer  will  be  burdened  with  enormous  coal  bunkers,  hot 
boilers  and  smoke  stacks,  but  will  sail  along,  "making 
their  heatless  fuel  as  they  go." 

Another  feature  of  this  discovery  is  its  value  to  sur- 
gery. It  burns,  or  rather  ki^/s^  the  flesh,  like  a  white- 
hot  iron.  In  a  skillful  physician's  hand  liquid  air  will 
supplant  all  the  cauterizers  hitherto  used.     No  metals 
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can  resist  its  intense  cold.  Iron  is  rendered  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  mercury  is  frozen  so  hard  that  nails  may  be 
driven  with  it.  Curiously,  gold  is  not  hardened  but 
softened,  and  rendered  so  pliable  that  the  thickest  lump 
can  be  easily  bent.  In  trying  to  enumerate  the  many 
advantages  of  liquid  air,  we  are  hopelessly  muddled. 
It  is  so  new  to  us  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  its  possi- 
bilities, and  we  must  await  its  further  scientific  devel- 
opment. 
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J  NO.  B.  BAGLEY,  Editor  pro  tern 


Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  who  has  long  held  a  secure  and 
honored  place  among  Southern  writers,  has  in  press,  "Uncle 
Riah's  Christmas  Eve,  and  Other  Southern  Stories." 

It  is  of  unusual  interest  to  note  that  five  newly  elected  presi- 
dents have  taken  charge  of  as  many  of  the  leading  colleges  of 
America  this  autumn.  Amherst,  Brown,  Yale,  Wellesley,  and 
the  University  of  California  have  opened  new  chapters  in  their 
history  as  individual  institutions  and  in  the  history  of  education 
on  this  continent. 

The  South  will  be  well  and  worthily  represented  this  season 
by  its  best  and  most  popular  authors.  Among  them,  it  is 
understood,  will  appear  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  will  con- 
tribute a  historical  romance  of  the  American  Revolution.  This 
is  entirely  a  new  departure  for  the  author  of  "Uncle  Remus," 
and  his  success  is  of  great  interest  to  many  readers. 

J' 

The  people  of  California  owe  much  to  Mrs.  Stanford  for  her 
liberal  gift  of  $r  1,000,000  to  the  University,  which  she  and  her 
husband  founded  in  memory  of  their  son.  Their  debt  of  grati- 
tude will  increase  from  generation  to  generation.  This  noble 
donation  has  made  her  the  largest  individual  giver  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Stanford  acted  not  only  wisely 
but  with  a  true  liberality  of  soul  in  making  the  bestowal  during 
her  lifetime,  instead  of  waiting  to  leave  it  by  will  after  her 
death. 

The  Book  Buyer  reproduces  four  of  the  plates  in  black  and 
and  white,  selected  from  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey's  monograph, 
called  ' '  Pictures  of  Early  New  York  on  Dark  Blue  Staffordshire 
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Pottery,"  which  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  soon  publish. 
Mr.  Halsey's  collection  of  Staffordshire  blue  pla;tes  is  noted 
throughout  the  country.  The  edition  is  to  be  very  limited  and 
sold  at  a  high  price— probably  $40.  The  hundred  or  more  plates 
in  photogravure,  which  it  will  contain,  will  reproduce  the  color 
of  the  china  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  bronze  bust  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  by  Zolnay,  was  pre- 
sented to  his  Alma  Mater  by  the  Poe  Memorial  Association. 
This  Association  was  formed  by  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  to  honor  the  University's  distinguished  men.  The 
bust  was  unveiled  on  October  7th,  in  the  new  Public  Hall  at 
the  foot  of  the  University  lawn,  facing  Jefferson's  famous 
Rotunda.  Dr.  Barringer,  as  Chairman  of  the  faculty,  on  receiv- 
ing the  bust  for  the  University  from  Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  repre- 
sented the  Association,  took  occasion  to  make  public  denial  of 
the  report  that  Poe  had  ever  been  expelled  from  the  University. 
The  records  during  the  term  of  his  attendance  show  that  Poe 
left  the  University  an  honored  student  in  good  standing.  The 
bust  has  been  placed  in  the  Poe  alcove  of  the  University  library. 

J' 

"Sadly  as  some  old  mediysval  knight 
Gazed  at  the  arms  he  could  no  longer  wield. 

The  sword  two  handed  and  the  shining  shield 
Suspended  in  the  hall,  and  full  in  sight. 

While  secret  longings  for  the  lost  delight, 
Of  tourney  or  adventure  in  the  field 
Came  over  him,  and  tears  but  half  concealed 

Trembled  and  fell  upon  his  beard  of  white, 

So  I  behold  these  books  upon  their  shelf, 
My  ornaments  and  arms  of  other  days; 
Not  vv^holly  useless,  though  no  longer  used, 

For  they  remind  me  of  my  other  self, 

Younger  and  stronger,  and  the  pleasant  ways 
In  which  I  vv^alked,  now  clouded  and  confused." 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow . 
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The  appearance  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  Sardou's  spectacular 
play  of  "  Robespierre  "  is  doubtless  the  leading  dramatic  event 
of  the  season.  Nothing  will  excite  more  interest  or  add  more 
dignity  to  the  stage.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily cordial  greeting  to  the  great  actor  upon  his  return 
to  this  country.  This  play  is  a  series  of  brilliant  episodes 
rather  than  a  carefully  constructed  drama ;  but  its  effectiveness 
in  stage  presentation  is  very  great.  The  staging  as  it  was  given 
in  Sir  Henry's  own  theatre,  the  Lyceum,  in  London,  was  superb, 
and  the  play  will  undoubtedly  be  reproduced  in  this  country  on 
a  kindred  scale  of  completeness  and  beauty.  The  title  role  was 
written  especially  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  is  subtle,  complex, 
and  full  of  difficult  passages  furnishing  opportunity  for  an 
interpreter  of  first-rate  genius.  The  veteran  actor  has  received 
almost  every  honor  which  the  English  public  can  give  him,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  revive  the  best 
traditions  of  the  stage,  and  to  associate  it  again  with  the  whole- 
some and  dignified  arts  of  expression.  He  has  been  eagerly 
heard  at  the  universities,  has  been  the  personal  friend  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  time.  Even  the  Queen  has 
not  only  knighted  him  but  received  him  in  the  most  cordial 
way. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


A  Jersey  Boy  in  the  Revolution,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
{Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Tomlinson 's  latest  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  boy  of  Old 
Monmouth  county  in  the  Revolution  is,  together  with  "  Hugh 
Wynne"  and  "  Richard  Carvel, "  the  third  recently  published 
story  of  the  American  War  for  Independence.  The  great  popu- 
larity of  these  books  shows  a  gratifying  awakening  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  This  is 
a  desirable  field  for  the  American  novelist ;  the  struggles  of  the 
Continental  army  v/ere  romantic  to  the  highest  degree ;  the  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  the  people  showed  patriotism  never  sur- 
passed. But  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  woefully 
ignorant  of  the  great  struggle  of  their  forefathers  for  freedom. 
This  is  due  in  a  great  measure,  we  think,  to  the  almost  utter 
neglect  of  these  things  in  our  literature;  for  in  the  historical 
novel  rather  than  in  dry  histories  will  brave  deeds  always  live. 
Then  let  us  look  for  still  more  successes  in  this  rather  late 
adventure  of  the  American  novelist;  meantime  Mr  Tomlinson 
has  given  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  "  men  of  76  "  in  Old 
Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  The  movements  of  Washing- 
ton 's  army  and  the  battles  fought  on  Jersey  soil  are  known  from 
history,  but  "the  sturdy  heroism  of  the  humble  people"  is  often 
ignored ;  their  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war  is  the  province  of 
A  Jersey  Boy  in  the  Revolution,  and  their  "fidelity  and  determi- 
nation, their  patience  and  faith  "  are  faithfully  described. 

New  Jersey,  as  others  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  suffered  during 
the  Revolution  not  so  much  from  British  arms  as  from  the  raids 
and  ravages  of  organized  bands  of  desperadoes — refugees,  "pine 
robbers  "  and  escaped  slaves.  Old  Monmouth  county  was  espe- 
cially beset  by  these  men,  and  the  militia  was  kept  in  service  at 
home  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people 
from  these  raiders.  Tom  Coward,  Benzear  Osburn 's  bound  boy — 
for  he  had  been  taken  from  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  Jersey  coast, 
the  only  living  person,  and  bound  to  Benzear  Osburn — found 
himself  compelled  to  join  the  militia,  under  Captain  Huddy,  to 
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avoid  suspicion  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  Tories.  He 
becomes  active  in  the  campaigns  against  the  "  pine  robbers,  " 
and  nnaidedj  except  by  Mike  Conners — a  real  Irishman — cap- 
tures Billy  Giberson,  himself;  but  on  one  of  the  raids  of  the 
Redcoats  from  New  York  he  is  captured  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Refugee  Town,  the  headquarters  of  the  "Greens."  Captain 
Adam  Hyler,  the  leader  of  a  brave  little  band  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Raritan  and  make  it  miserable  for  the  English 
ships  in  the  neighborhood,  recaptures  him  and  Tom  becomes 
one  of  the  Captain's  picked  men.  The  British  authorities  in 
New  York  send  an  expedition  to  break  up  Hyler 's  camp,  and  in 
the  attack  Tom  Coward  is  wounded.  On  recovering  conscious- 
ness, he  finds  in  the  bed  next  to  his  in  the  hospital,  his  uncle, 
the  mystical  Colonel  Coward,  of  the  British  army,  who  has  been 
shown  to  him — alw^ays  in  the  distance — throughout  the  book  ; 
and  learns  from  him  that  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  at  York- 
town. 

—James  F.  Royster. 

The  Helpers,  b}^  Francis  Lynde.    {Houghton,  Miffl'm  &  Co.) 

This  novel,  though  falling  short  of  a  masterpiece,  is  worthy 
of  attention,  for  its  aim  is  to  depict  the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
fallen  humanity  and  the  unselfish  charity  which  comes  to  its  aid. 

A  3^oung  man,  one  Jeffard,  leaves  his  New  England  home  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  West.  He  lands  in  Denver,  and  after 
a  few  half-hearted  efforts,  awakes  to  the  consciousness  that  his 
few  thousands  are  rapidly  slipping  away  from  him.  The  old 
story  follows :  he  resorts  to  the  gambling  table,  loses  heavily, 
and  pawns  his  engineer's  instruments  and  even  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  No  longer  able  to  appear  in  respectable  resorts,  he 
comes  to  the  point  of  frequenting  the  very  lowest  dens  of  vice. 

His  friends  try  to  reclaim  him,  but  it  seems  that  all  his  self- 
respect  is  gone.  He  avoids  all  his  acquaintances  and  continues 
on  his  downward  path.  Is  there  any  noble  trait  left  in  him  ? 
Can  he  be  rescued  from  utter  perdition?  We  will  leave  our 
readers  to  see  for  themselves  how  well  the  author  works  out  this 
problem. 

But  by  a  fortuitous  train  of  circumstances  our  hero  is  tempo- 
rarily lost  to  the  world,  and  when  he  again  turns  up,  he  has 
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assumed  a  different,  and  at  the  same  time  an  apparently  incon- 
sistent role.  The  few  friends  who  have  not  entirely  lost  confi- 
dence in  him  try  in  vain  to  sound  his  motives,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  end  that  his  purpose  is  revealed. 

The  author  shows  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  the  balancing  of  the  characters.  As  opposed  to  the  astute, 
reserved,  unaccountable  hero  of  the  story,  stands  his  friend, 
honest,  whole-souled  and  severely  practical  Dick  Bartrow,  whom 
we  love  for  his  charming  bluntness — admirably  styled  by  the 
author  his  "defenceless  obviousness."  His  absolute  faith  in 
mankind,  and  more  particularly  in  his  friends,  sometimes 
caused  him  a  heartache,  yet  he  passed  through  every  trial  with 
his  confidence  unshaken. 

Jeffard's  malady  is  an  overabundance  of  the  reflective  ten- 
dency, and  an  ingrained  reserve  which  makes  him  an  enigma  to 
all  his  associates.  Bartrow 's  robustness  of  character  is  due  to 
that  frank  earnestness,  and  the  child-like,  yet  manly  simplicity, 
which  tinge  his  every  remark. 

The  atmosphere  is  wholly  western.  Even  the  urbane  Phila- 
delphian,  Myra  Van  Vetter,  cannot  but  yield  to  the  charms  of 
the  healthy,  bustling  life,  and  strange  though  it  appear,  actually 
becomes  domesticated. 

The  character  of  Constance  is  hardly  less  than  an  ideal  crea- 
tion. Her  Christian  charity — sublime,  yet  not  unnatural  or 
overdrawn, — and  her  genuine  womanly  instinct,  showing  itself 
now  in  her  gentle  raillery  with  Bartrow,  now  in  her  wonderful 
seriousness  toward  the  man  she  loves — make  her  a  model  to  be 
merely  imitated,  not  reproduced. 

The  other  central  figures— Lansdale,  Stephen  Eliott,  James 
Garvin,  and  Tommy  Reagan,  appeal  to  the  reader,  each  in  a 
special  way. 

The  narrative  never  drags ;  the  ever-changing,  ever-growing 
plot  acquires  new  interest  on  every  page.  The  writer,  more- 
over, shows  considerable  self-control  in  handling  the  dialogue, 
never  allowing  the  "  motive  "  element  to  mar  the  movement  of 
the  story.  The  book  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  commend 
it  with  pleasure  to  our  readers. 

— Harry  Tra?itham. 


EXCHANGES 


Some  of  the  exchanges  which  come  to  us  are  attractive  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  coverings ;  the  Davidson  College  Mag- 
azine is  plain  in  cover  but  very  attractive  in  thought.  "  Deliv- 
erance Paine  "  is  a  historical  story  well  written  and  interesting 
to  the  end. 

J' 

The  Hendrix  College  Mirror  comes  to  us  from  distant  Arkan- 
sas, but  it  brings  some  sound  doctrine  in  a  piece  entitled  "In- 
dustrial Training  of  the  Negro.  "  The  writer  argues  that  never, 
till  the  opportunities  for  better  education  are  increased,  can  we 
hope  to  have  a  respectable  class  of  negro  citizens. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Guilford  Collegian  is  "The 
Message  of  Quakerism, "  an  extract  from  an  address  by  Rev. 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  delivered  at  Guilford  College,  May  9th,  1899. 
It  is  a  model  of  pure  English  and  simple,  forcible  style.  One 
enjoys  reading  vSuch  an  article.  The  poem,  "To  My  Mother,  " 
will  touch  every  boy's  heart. 

The  next  exchange  which  claims  our  attention  is  the  Wofford 
College  Journal.  This  is  a  creditable  magazine  and  the  October 
number  is  full  of  readable  matter.  The  contribution  "Edgar 
Allan  Poe"  is  a  well-written  essay.  On  the  first  page  we  find  a 
poem  written  by  South  Carolina's  most  famous  poet;  a  man 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  peasant  and  died  the  death  of  a  pauper, 
but  who  lives  in  thousands  of  Southern  hearts  to-day — Henry 
Timrod. 

J' 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  we  review  the  college  maga- 
zines of  our  own  State.  One  of  the  best  of  these  which  comes 
to  our  table  is  The  Trinity  Archive.  The  October  number  con- 
tains a  well-written  article  on  "The  Congressional  Career  of 
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Thomas  L.  Clingman."  This  article  deals  with  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  side  of  this  most  interesting  man.  '  'A  Comedy 
of  Tradition  "  is  a  short  story  of  the  courtship  of  an  eccentric 
old  Professor,  told  in  an  original  manner.  "And  I  Saw  Him 
No  More  "  is  a  well- written  vStory,  but  the  plot  is  rather  puerile 
and  some  of  the  language  not  of  the  choicest.  Prof.  W.  F.  Few 
makes  a  very  just  and  excellent  review  of  Professor  Sledd's 
volume  of  poems,  ' '  From  Cliff  and  Scaur.  "  "  Professor  Sledd, ' ' 
says  he,  "is  not  the  poet  of  action  or  singer  of  deeds  like  Mr. 
Kipling;  he  is  rather  the  poet  of  sentiment,  of  culture,  and  of 
the  poetical  aspects  of  nature.  He  does  not  always  seem  to  feel 
sure  that  our  modern  life  and  civilization  are  worth  what  they 
cost,  that  'this  rage  is  right  in  the  main. '  " 

We  copy  the  following  excellent  poem  from  T/ie  William 
Jewell  Student  It  is  the  best  piece  of  student  poetry  which  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time : 

NOCTURNE. 
The  twilight  creeps  into  the  room, 
When  softly  through  the  gath'ring  gloom, 
A  trembling  chord  comes  sweet  and  low. 
And  brings  dim  dreams  of  long  ago. 
Your  fair  hands  sweep  the  ivory  keys, 
And  out  upon  vast  unknown  seas 
I  seem  to  float  and  watch  the  glow 
Of  weird  sunsets  come  and  go 
Until  a  fog  broods  o'er  the  sea 
And  all  is  dull  and  dead  to  me, 
Save  one  wild  cry  that  slowly  dies 
Beneath  the  black  and  sullen  skies. 
While  specter  ships  glide  through  the  gloom. 
And  far  away,  a  heavy  boom 
Is  mingled  with  the  melody 
Of  church  bells  tolling  'neath  the  sea, 
Whose  clear  sweet  tones  ring  out  and  on 
Till  one  sharp  chord — and  all  is  gone. 
The  moonlight  streams  into  the  room. 
And  all  is  silent  as  the  tomb. 
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The  Vassar  Miscella?iy,  October  fiction  number,  contains  sev- 
eral short  stories  that  are  worthy  of  our  best  popular  magazines. 
Indeed  it  is  rare  that  we  find  in  the  modern  magazines  such  an 
excellent  story  as  ' '  For  Memory 's  Sake. ' '  It  possesses  that 
indefinable  touch  which  gives  to  the  characters  not  only  life, 
but  also  the  power  to  inspire  in  the  reader  the  warm  touch  of 
human  sympathy. 

We  quote  from  the  same  magazine  the  following  poem,  which 
will  be  appreciated  at  this  time  of  the  year : 

FIvYING  IvEAVES. 

Oh  staj^  glancing  leaves,  in  your  flight 
And  frolic  of  madcap  delight, 

From  tree  tops  a-whirling, 

Careering  and  swirling, 
Agleam  in  the  soft  autumn  light. 

Come,  tell  why  you  hasted  away, 
lyike  butterflies  gaily  at  play. 

The  old  tree  forsaking, 

Whose  bare  boughs  are  shaking 
With  wonder  and  grief  and  dismay. 

"With  longing  we  heard  the  birds  sing, — 
All  summer  their  glad  paeans  ring. 

While  darting  and  soaring, 

Careening,  exploring, 
And  we,  too,  would  now  be  a-wing!  " 

The  October  number  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine 
presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  stories,  essays  and  poems.  Among 
other  essays  two  deserve  special  mention,  "The  Literature  of 
the  South ' '  and  ' '  Roger  Chillingsworth  in  the  '  Scarlet  Letter. ' ' ' 
In  the  first  article  the  writer  discusses  in  succession,  Simms, 
Timrod,  Hayne,  Lanier  and  Poe.  He  does  not  attempt  to  claim 
superiority  for  Southern  Literature,  but  simply  to  point  out  its 
real  merits  and  its  special  importance  to  the  Southern  people 
themselves. 
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From  the  poems  we  select  the  following : 
TO  POB. 

Though  shivering  passion  shook  thy  earthly  frame, 
Waving  in  gusts  thy  weak  will  to  and  fro, 
And  oftentimes  temptation  laid  thee  low, 

Thus  giving  shadow  to  the  sneerer's  claim 

That  scorned  among  men  should  be  thy  name, 
Destined  to  dust  and  ashes  soon  to  go, 
Scarce  even  such  that  one  might  pity  show, 

But  scorn,  reproach,  sharp  sneers,  and  bitter  blame; 
Yet  bright  in  thee  doth  glow  the  truth  divine 

That  glory  dwelleth  chiefly  in  man's  soul. 

Since  thou  didst  nought  impure  to  words  consign. 

But  melody  and  truth  in  beauteous  whole ; 
Thy  motto  thus :    ' '  Though  frailty  be  mine, 

Art's  perfect  truth  shall  in  my  numbers  roll. " 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


J.  E   CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 


'99.    Mr.  R.  C.  Camp  has  gone  to  the  University  of  Chicag-o. 

'99.    Mr.  G.  W.  McNeill  is  practicing  law  at  Carthage,  N.  C. 

'99.  Rev.  J.  C.  Owen  has  gone  as  a  missionary  to  Northern 
China. 

'99.  Mr.  W.  C.  Parker,  Jr.,  is  agent  for  the  S.  A.  h.  Railroad 
at  Wake  Forest. 

'99.  Mr.  T.  D.  Savage  is  teaching  in  the  Graded  Schools  of 
Chase  City,  Va. 

'99.  Mr.  C.  N.  Bailey  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Camp  Phosphate 
Company,  of  Albion,  Florida. 

'99.  Mr.  R.  J.  Dew  is  teaching  at  St.  Paul's  in  Robeson 
county.    He  has  a  fine  school. 

'99.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herring  is  bookkeeper  for  a  tobacco  ware- 
hoUvSe  in  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

'99.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sanderlin  has  been  elected  principal  of  Pin- 
nacle Academy  in  Stokes  county. 

'99.  Rev.  C.  H.  Utley  is  teaching  and  preaching  in  Davie 
county.  He  is  pastor  of  four  churches  and  has  a  fine  school  at 
Cana. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Oates  (88-92)  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful lawyers  of  Fayetteville.  He  was  last  May  elected  city 
attorney  and  is  filling  the  position  very  creditably. 

'99.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright  was  one  of  the  successful  applicants 
for  license  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  September,  and  is  now 
practicing  law  at  Albemarle,  N.  C.  Mr.  Wright  will  make  a 
fine  lawyer. 

'97.  Among  the  young  lawyers  who  have  gone  out  from 
Wake  Forest  in  recent  years,  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  more 
rapidly  risen  to  the  front  than  Mr.  S.  E.  Hall,  of  Winston.  He 
has  a  large  practice,  and  also  is  editor  of  the  Union  Republican. 
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'99.  Mr.  W.  P.  Etchisoii  was  granted  license  to  practice  law 
by  the  September  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  gone  to 
South  Carolina  to  teach  a  year  in  order  that  he  may  successfully 
pass  over  the  "starving  time"  that  the  lawyers  tell  us  so  much 
about. 

'98.  We  take  the  following  from  the  Raleigh  Momijig  Post: 
"Mr.  Robert  L.  Lawrence  made  his  maiden  speech  in  Wake 
Superior  Court  in  the  case  of  Baker  Bros.  vs.  The  N.  C.  Build- 
ing and  Supply  Company.  That  he  acquitted  himself  most 
creditably  is  shown  by  the  verdict,  which  was  in  favor  of 
his  client.  Mr.  Lawrence  made  a  strong  impression  before  the 
Court  and  members  of  the  bar,  arguing  his  case  ably.  Mr.  Law- 
rence is  a  talented  and  gifted  young  man,  and  he  has  a  bright 
future  before  him  in  the  legal  profession.  " 

'67.  In  the  death  of  Dr.  George  W.  Sanderlin  the  State  loses 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  UvSeful  citizens.  Dr.  Sander- 
lin was  born  in  Camden  county,  February,  1843,  and  died  in 
Washington  City,  November  6,  1899.  A  large  part  of  his  early 
life  was  devoted  to  the  ministry,  but  declining  health  forced 
him  to  give  up  his  chosen  profession  and  he  returned  to  his 
farm  in  Wayne  county.  In  1888  he  was  elected  State  Auditor, 
and  under  Cleveland's  second  administration  he  was  appointed 
Auditor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Raleigh  for  interment. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor 

''Say  !" 

"Are  you  going  to  Raleigh  on  Thanksgiving?" 

What  has  become  of  the  Historical  Society? 

Boys,  read  the  advertisements  in  The  Student  and 
patronize  only  those  who  patronize  yon. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Oates,  of  Fayetteville,  the  prominent  edi- 
tor of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist,  was  on  the  hill  on  the 
sixth. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Skinner,  and  brethren  Carey  J.  Hnnter  and 
N.  B.  Broughton,  were  on  the  campus  Tuesday  the 
fourteenth. 

What  has  become  of  that  blooming  Freshman  who 
wanted  to  borrow  the  college  telescope  to  carry  his 
clothes  home  in  ? 

Misses  Julia  and  Jessie  Brewer,  to  the  delight  of 
their  friends,  were  on  the  Hill  from  Sat'urday  the  eleventh 
until  Monday  the  thirteenth. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Taylor  and  her  daughters,  Misses  Anna 
and  Mat  tie,  of  Richmond,  were  the  guests  of  President 
Taylor's  family  a  few  days  in  November. 

It  is  the  Juniors  this  time:  for  who  but  that  learned 
body  held  a  meeting  in  the  Phi  hall  on  the  eleventh  and 
elected  Mr.  Timberlake,  President,  Mr.  Adams  W. ,  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  Fiack  H. ,  Secretary,  of  the  class  of 
1 901  ? 
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Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Taylor — late  of  Richmond,  now 
of  Atlanta, — the  brother  of  President  Taylor,  addressed 
the  student  body  on  Sunday,  October  29th. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Wake  Forest  holds  the  world's 
record  in  track  athletics.    This  is  a  sweeping-  statement, 

but  it  is  certainly  true — if  Freshmen  X          and  Y  

have  covered  the  distance  between  Forestville  and  the 
dormitory  in  2:17  as  it  is  rumored. 

Wake  Forest  has  ever  kept  to  the  front  in  the  march 
of  progress.  An  observatory  is  now  being  erected  on 
the  roof  of  the  laboratory.  This  innovation  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  marked  interest  already  shown  in 
Astronomy  during  the  present  session. 

As  THIS  goes  to  press,  interest  in  the  contest  with 
Trinity  is  increasing  daily.  Messrs  Cooke,  Dunning, 
and  Powers  have  been  chosen  to  represent  Wake  Forest, 
and,  with  such  representatives.  Wake  Forest  men  may 
have  but  few  misgivings  as  to  the  result. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Society  was 
held  on  the  sixth.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Lake.  He  had  for  his  subject, 
"The  Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy,"  and  he 
supplemented  his  remarks  by  interesting  experiments. 

The  winter  draweth  on  apace;  the  November  wind, 
howling  through  the  trees,  reminds  the  anxious  Senior 
that  the  ordeal  of  the  examination  period  is  drawing 
nigh;  while  the  Freshman,  wrapt  in  anticipations  of  the 
closing  of  the  first  scene  of  the  farce  of  college  life,  be- 
gins anxiously  to  count  the  days  until  the  Christmas 
holidays  begin.  Meanwhile,  the  hours  glide  by,  and 
ere  long  the  Fresh  can  entertain  that  girl  he  left  behind 
with  tales  of  how  the  Sophomores  did  forget  themselves 
and  shine  her  own  dear  boy's  face. 
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It  is  an  oft-repeated  maxim  that  fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  Equally  is  it  as  true  that  Fresh' 
often  speak  out  when  Seniors  fear  to  whisper.  Two 
newish,  A  and  B  ,  were  at  our  State's  metropo- 
lis during  Fair  week.     Espying  a  fountain  in  a  public 

square  near  by,  A  said  to  B  :  "That's  a  nice 

thing,  Fred;  what  is  it?"  "Fiddlesticks  !"  quoth  B  , 

"you  needn't  think  you  can  gull  me  in  that  fashion, 
Will;  don't  you  know  an  artesian  well  when  you  see  it, 
you  gump,  you  ?" 

A  CERTAIN  distinguished  member  of  the  class  of  1902, 
on  being  questioned  as  to  the  case  of  a  German  noun, 
replied  modestly  that  he  thought  it  was  in  the  Imperative. 
This  worthy  Soph  was  doubtless  suffering  with  the 
affliction  of  an  overtaxed  brain,  so  vividly  described  by 

Senior  H  .     "For,"  said  the  Senior,   "as  I  was 

studyiug  my  lesson  in  'Psy',  I  concentrated  my  mind  so 
intently  on  the  subject  before  me,  that  something  in  my 
head  went  'pop!'  and  from  that  moment  my  brain  has 
refused  to  act  with  its  former  acuteness !" 

A  CERTAIN  DAILY  recently  made  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  time  would  be  at  an  end  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  day  before  the  expected  catastrophe,  a  certain  Soph 
was  comfortably  seated  by  his  coal  fire  poring  over  the 
works  of  Lysias,  when  someone  dashed  in  and  "broke 
the  news"  to  him.  Without  the  least  regard  to  cere- 
mony, he  tossed  the  accursed  volume  on  the  coals  and 
fell  on  his  knees.  Do  you  wonder,  dear  Reader,  that 
this  Soph  was  seen  at  prayer-meeting  on  Monday  night? 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  whole  student 
body  was  cast  down  by  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  John 
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Caldwell.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  entered  college  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  but  two  days  later  had  been 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  contracted  before  he  left 
home.  During  his  illness  of  seven  weeks,  the  devoted 
care  of  faithful  physicians  and  sympathetic  friends,  had 
been  unable  to  restore  him;  and,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  sufferer  breathed  his  last.  The 
exercises  of  the  sixth  period  were  suspended,  and,  though 
the  deceased  was  known  only  to  a  few,  a  large  number 
of  students  and  citizens  went  with  the  remains  to  the 
chapel — there  to  pay  the  deceased  a  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect. Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
aged  twenty-six,  and  though  so  young  had  already  done 
a  great  work.  Indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  his  ardent 
work  for  his  Master  in  the  summer  had  so  weakened  his 
constitution  as  to  render  it  less  able  to  cope  with  the  fell 
disease.  His  life,  though  short,  was  full,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  The  re- 
mains were  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Kure  and  Mitchener 
to  the  home  of  the  deceased  in  Catawba  County. 

*'The  Inventor's  Dreams"  was  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  lecture  delivered  here  on  October  27th  by  Prof. 
H.  L.  Smith,  of  Davidson  College.  The  speaker  clev- 
erly divided  his  subject  into  six  general  heads — ^'dreams", 
which,  if  ever  consummated,  will  revolutionize  every 
phase  of  life.  He  spoke  first  of  the  great  demand  for  a 
''light,  cheap  and  durable  storage  battery."  With  such 
a  battery,  he  argued,  the  automobile  would  entirely 
supersede  the  horse,  and  the  filthy  streets  in  the  large 
cities  occasioned  by  horse  labor,  would  give  place  to 
cleanly,  well-drained  thoroughfares. 

In  the  second  place,  he  argued,  when  the  dream  of 
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"cold  light"  materializes,  night  will  be  day  the  world 
over. 

Third,  when  we  can  get  the  immense  amount  of 
power  ''Stored  up  in  the  coal"  directly  from  the  coal — 
that  is,  without  having  to  first  convert  the  energy  into 
steam — steam  engines  with  their  great  cost  and  incon- 
venience, will  no  longer  be  needed. 

Fourth,  when  Marconi's  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
can  be  perfected — when  messages  can  be  sent  any  dis- 
tance and  conflicts  of  one  system  with  another  can  be  pre- 
vented, the  world  will  be  bound  closer  together,  and 
boundary  lines  will  almost  cease  to  be. 

Fifth,  when  we  learn  to  catch  and  make  use  of  the 
incalculable  amount  of  "  sun  heat"  now  wasted  on 
every  square  yard  of  territory,  the  expense  of  living  will 
be  wonderfully  reduced. 

Sixth,  the  expense  of  maintaining  life  will  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  when  we  learn — if  ever  we  shall — the 
secret  of  making  bread  and  meat  by  chemical  means. 
For  the  bread  and  vegetables  we  eat — and  the  butter 
too — are  composed  of  pure  charcoal  and  water;  and  the 
essential  component  of  meat  is  nitrogen,  -  hich,  together 
with  charcoal  and  water,  forms  the  b^^con  and  steak  w^e 
eat  every  day.  This  is  a  dream  indeed,  and  when  we 
can  gather  the  boundless  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  air 
around  us  and  learn  the  secret  of  its  combination  with 
the  other  components  of  meat,  our  labors  on  this  earth 
will  be  practically  at  an  end. 

Professor  Smith's  treatment  of  his  subject  w^as  admir- 
able. He  abstained  altogether  from  the  use  of  techni- 
cal terms  and  stereotyped  expresssons,  and  the  absolute 
attention  given  him  by  his  large  audience  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  his  clear  style  and  pleas- 
ing manner. 
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THE  HERMIT'S  YULETIDE. 

BY  J.  C.  M. 

Leave  me  here  when  Christmas  revels 
Sound  through  lighted  halls: 

Yule  tide  brings  a  sweeter  blessings 
And  on  me  it  falls. 

Leave  me  with  a  branch  of  holly 

And  of  mistletoe^ 
Hangi7tg  where  my  gentle  mother 

Hf  ng  them  long  ago. 

Near  'he  chair  she  tised  to  sit  in^ 

I  upon  her  htee^ 
Wondering  if  old  Santa  ever 

Slighted  boys  like  me  ; 

While  the  same  mysterious  firelight 

Flickers  07t  the  walls — 
Leave  me  here.,  when  Christmas  revels 

Sound  through  lighted  halls. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

BY  M.  P.  T. 

When  the  trustees  of  lyakem  College  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  Dr.  Maynard  as  Professor  of  Greek,  the 
fact  was  soon  known  all  over  the  State  and  the  incoming 
students  felt  the  usual  interest  in  the  new  professor. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  however,  when  they 
learned  that  Dr.  Maynard  was  not  only  a  master  of  the 
dead  languages,  but  father  of  a  pretty  girl  besides,  their 
interest  amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  whispered 
through  College  that  Greek  was  to  be  a  popular  study 
that  session. 

James  Roland,  a  high  and  mighty  senior  who  had 
known  Dorothy  Maynard  before  the  family  moved  to 
lyakem,  now  gloried  in  the  fact.  The  two  had  grown 
up  together  and  from  his  babyhood  he  had  been  her 
slave,  and  he  determined  to  give  Dorothy  a  good  time, 
meantime  pressing  his  own  suit. 

So  he  brought  up  to  see  her  every  available  man, 
from  the  sporty  juniors,  and  seniors  who  wanted  to  curry 
favor  in  her  father's  eyes,  to  the  painfully  verdant  fresh- 
man. And  they  needed  no  second  invitation  to  call. 
Dorothy's  pretty  face  and  winning  ways  had  been  ad- 
mired from  the  first,  and  now  her  tact  and  ready  sympa- 
thy won  their  hearts.  They  soon  made  her  their  con- 
fidante and  into  her  sympathetic  ear  poured  all  their 
grief  and  joys,  from  accounts  of  a  football  game  to  an 
impending  Psychology  examination.  Jamie  Roland, 
rejoicing  in  her  popularity,  prided  himself  on  making 
her  the  fashion. 

Among  her  admirers,  and  becoming  daily  more  infatu- 
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ated,  was  Jack  Randall,  a  happy-g-o-lucky  fellow  with 
plenty  of  money.  His  friends  laughingly  said  that  this 
affair  with  Miss  Maynard  was  the  first  thing  he  had  ever 
taken  seriously,  and  teased  him  unmercifully.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  he  continued  to  *'rush"  Dorothy  in  the 
most  violent  manner  and  was  her  constant  attendant  in 
walks  and  drives,  while  his  calls  at  Dr.  Maynard' s  were 
legion. 

And  so  things  went  on;  Jamie  Roland  at  first  thought 
it  a  great  joke  and  laughed  with  the  rest  at  Jack.  But 
soon  he  began  to  grow  jealous,  and  as  Jack's  calls  grew 
more  numerous,  his  became  fewer,  and  he  was  so  stiff 
and  formal  that  Dolly  was  in  despair.  Poor  little 
maiden,  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for,  though  James 
had  never  formally  proposed  to  her,  he  had  never  no- 
ticed any  other  girl,  and  she  had  always  considered  him 
her  property,  so  much  so  that  she  felt  a  little  flirtation 
with  Jack  would  make  no  difference. 

But  here  was  Jamie  behaving  like  a  spoiled  child.  At 
first  Dorothy  decided  to  discourage  Jack,  but  her  indif- 
ference seemed  to  spur  him  on.  So  she  determined  to 
forget  all  about  Jamie  and  told  herself  a  dozen  times  a 
day  that  she  did  not  care  for  him.  She  tried  to  still  her 
conscience  by  saying  that  Jamie  was  a  fickle  fellow  who 
forgot  his  friends,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
she  was  partly  to  blame. 

Finally,  at  Christmas  time,  both  men  remained  at 
Lakem,  Jamie  Roland  ostensibly  to  make  up  a  back  ex- 
amination, while  Jack  openly  said  that  he  stayed  because 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away. 

On  Christmas  morning  Dorothy  hurried  to  the  break- 
fast  table,  eager  for  a  first  peep  at  her  presents. 

There  they  were  by  the  score, — books,  pretty  things 
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for  her  room,  pictures  and  silver  trifles  galore,  while 
most  prominent  among  them  was  a  long,  narrow  box 
from  the  florist's.  With  the  eyes  of  all  the  family  fixed 
on  her,  Dorothy  opened  it  hastily  and  there  was  a  cry  of 
admiration  as  she  took  out  a  dozen  American  Beauty 
roses. 

Dorothy  looked  covertly  at  the  card  attached,  and  im- 
mediately her  cheeks  reflected  the  deep  crimson  of  the 
flowers.  The  bit  of  pasteboard  bore  only  a  few  words, 
but  they  set  her  heart  to  beating  wildly: 

"Wear  these  to-night  if  you  love  me,  dear.— J.  R." 

She  looked  eagerly  among  her  presents,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  from  Lakem,  so  she  was  certain  of  the 
donor.  Who  else  but  generous  Jack  Randall  would  be 
so  extravagant,  for  such  roses  cost  a  small  fortune  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

And  nothing  at  all  from  Jamie!  Her  heart  sank  and 
she  shut  her  lips  tight. 

I'll  wear  them,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I'm  sure  I 
like  Jack  well  enough. ' ' 

But  she  sighed. 

One  of  the  professors'  wives  gave  the  young  people  a 
dance  that  night,  and  Dorothy,  still  fixed  in  her  determi- 
nation, pinned  on  the  whole  bunch  and  believed  she 
was  growing  stoical. 

As  most  of  the  students  were  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
the  few  "left-overs  "  were  pressed  into  service.  A  meek 
little  freshman  had  been  deputed  to  bring  Dorothy  and 
was  quite  dizzy  with  importance.  She  smiled  sweetly 
on  him,  however,  until  he  innocently  inquired  if  she  had 
heard  of  the  new  girl  at  Mrs.  Dayton's,  then  added  that 
Jamie  Roland  was  said  to  be  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
her. 
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After  this  she  snubbed  her  little  escort  so  unmerci- 
fully that  he  wondered  what  all  the  fellows  admired  so 
in  Miss  Maynard,  and  began  to  dread  the  walk  home. 

Once  at  Mrs.  Marshall's,  Dorothy  was  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  especially  when  she  found  that  Jack  Randall 
had  gone  to  the  nearest  city  and  would  not  come  to  the 
dance  until  late.  Already  she  began  to  dread  meeting 
him. 

She  was  the  center  of  a  gay  crowd  when  James  Ro- 
land and  the  new  girl  came  in.  The  latter  was  a  pretty 
little  thing,  with  big  blue  eyes,  and  Dorothy  herself  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  a  dangerously  attractive  rival. 

Dorothy's  card  was  soon  filled  and  she  would  not  re- 
serve even  one  dance  for  the  delinquent  James. 

"It's  no  use,"  she  said  bitterly  to  herself  as  she  saw 
him  glide  by  with  the  little  blonde  on  his  arm. 
.  And  so  for  Dorothy  the  evening  dragged  on.  She 
danced  continually,  and  her  friends  thought  they  had 
never  seen  her  so  gay. 

Finally,  feeling  she  could  play  her  part  no  longer,  she 
asked  her  partner,  an  old  friend,  to  sit  out  the  last  waltz 
with  her,  and  together  they  sought  a  cosy  corner  at  the 
far  end  of  the  almost  deserted  library.  Once  there,  she 
sank  on  the  many-pillowed  couch  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
then  turning  suddenly,  said, 

"Oh,  Henry,  would  you  mind  leaving  me  alone  for  a 
while?  My  head  throbs  so  I  really  can  not  talk.  Such 
old  friends  as  we  are  need  not  stand  on  ceremony." 

She  had  been  alone  only  a  few  minutes  when  she  was 
startled  to  hear  her  own  name  spoken  close  by. 

"Yes,  they  are  both  dead  in  love  with  her." 

Dorothy  recognized  the  voice  of  her  youthful  escort. 

"If  Mr.  Randall  likes  her  so  much,  then,  why  didn't 
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he  come  with  her  to-night?"  asked  a  girl  whose  voice 
was  unfamiliar. 

"Oh  dear  me,''  was  the  answer,  "the  only  reason 
Jack  Randall  isn't  here  is  because  he  went  to  Gay  City 
to  buy  her  a  Christmas  present.  He  said  there  was  noth- 
ing good  enough  for  her  in  this  town.  But  he  is  com- 
ing up  here  to  take  her  home,  if  the  train  is  on  time." 

"What  did  the  other  man  give  her?"  came  next  from 
the  girl,  and  Dorothy  listened  breathlessly. 

"Oh,"  said  the  ever-knowing  freshman,  "  they  say  he 
gave  her  some  flowers.   Not  much  of  a  present,  I  think." 

The  little  eavesdropper  behind  the  curtain  did  not 
agree  with  him,  for  the  hitherto  despised  roses  suddenly 
became  very  precious,  and  with  shining  eyes  she  raised 
one  to  her  lips. 

Just  then  the  curtains  that  Dorothy  had  drawn  to- 
gether in  front  of  her  parted,  and  there  stood  James  Ro- 
land. 

"Why,  Dolly  dear,"  he  said,  "here  you  are  at  last. 
I  have  been  hunting  for  you  for  the  last  hour,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Henry  McRae  I  should  never  have 
found  you.  I  have  been  crazy  to  be  with  you  ever  since 
I  came,  but  I  had  to  give  my  little  cousin  a  decent  time." 

"O  Jamie,"  was  all  Dorothy  could  say,  but  she  made 
room  for  him  by  her  side. 

Here  the  curtain  was  drawn  again,  and  there  was  no 
eavesdropper  to  this  conversation. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  the  freshman  nor  Jack  Ran- 
dall walked  home  with  Dorothy  through  the  moonlight ! 
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A  NEW  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  LEE.* 

BY   DR.  J.  S.  BASSETT. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  tendencies  among  book- 
makers and  magazine-makers  to-da)^,  is  the  tendenc)^  to 
make  books  and  magazines  for  the  "  busy  man."  Nota- 
ble among  the  attempts  of  this  nature  is  the  series  of 
little  books  called  "Beacon  Biographies,"  in  which 
appears  Professor  Trent's  "  Robert  E.  Lee."  Now  just 
why  a  "busy  man"  should  be  thought  to  deserve  a  little 
book  is  not  explained.  The  reason  is,  doubtless,  the 
notion  which  has  grown  strangely  great  in  our  demo- 
cratic society  that,  all  men  being  equal,  all  men  should 
have  equal  advantages  of  mind  and,  in  short,  should 
know  a  little  of  everything.  There  is  a  certain  element 
of  weak  philanthropy  about  this  view,  no  doubt,  but 
it  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  education  is  not  brain- 
cramming  but  brain-developing.  Because  a  man  is  a 
banker,  for  instance,  is  no  reason  that  he  should  have 
his  mind  pauperized  by  a  smattering  of  knowledge.  If 
he  reads  one  subject  well — I  do  not  speak  of  technical 
subjects — he  will  be  better  instructed  than  if  he  had  read 
a  dozen  things  in  a  careless  way. 

Now  all  this  does  not  mean  that  the  so-called  "  busy 
man's  "  books  are  useless.  They  do  have  a  use,  but  it  is 
for  the  man  of  more  extensive  reading.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  James  Parton,  and  his  associates,  sketches  were 
made  which  would  have  satisfied  the  prospectuses  of  the 
modern  editors  of  "Busy  Men's  Series."  But  in  these 
days  such  series  are  written  by  gentlemen  who  are  more 

*  The  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  W.  P.  Trent.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
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or  less  specialists  in  the  lines  for  which  they  are  chosen 
to  write.  Such  men  naturally  make  studies  of  the  sub- 
jects, not  technical  studies,  but  just  those  studies  that 
people  of  broad,  general  reading  who  are  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  treated,  desire  to  have  by 
way  of  summary.  Such  studies  are  portraits,  and,  if 
well  made,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  It  is 
decidedly  in  this  class  that  one  must  put  Howe's 
"Brook"  and  Trent's  "lyce,"  the  only  things  in  the 
series  of  Beacon  Biographies  that  I  have  read.  They  are 
most  delightful  portraits  of  most  delightful  men.  They 
do  not  say  much  about  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  men,  but  they  do  sum  up  what  one  may  learn  about 
them  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  charmed  and  satisfied. 

Of  Professor  Trent's  portrait  of  Lee  it  is  enough  to 
to  say  that  it  is  most  commendable  on  the  personal  side, 
li  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  admirer.  It  stresses  the 
gentle  side  of  Lee,  the  knightly  side,  and  who  should 
not  do  that?  It  was  here  that  Lee  was  greatest.  It 
may  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  some  military  critics 
whether  Lee  should  be  placed  in  the  first  or  the  second 
class  of  warriors,  but  it  will  never  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  very  first  rank  of  men  of 
character.  His  enemies  in  arms  have  never  disputed 
that.  If  one  does  not  want  to  see  a  eulogy  he  must  not 
read  this  book. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  in  the  book  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  deals  with  Lee's  connection 
with  secession.  He  acknowledges  at  once  that  his  sub- 
ject approved  of  secession,  and  that  his  fighting  for  it 
made  him  responsible  for  it  equally  with  Jefferson  Davis; 
but  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  man  and  the 
cause  that  is  so  just  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  why  so 
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many  men  have  overlooked  it.  *' There  was,"  says  he, 
not  a  little  of  the  logic  of  passion  in  the  zeal  with 
which  the  North  prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union;  and  the  most  important  point  to  remember 
is  that,  while  the  political  theorist  must  use  a  different 
sort  of  logic,  the  impartial  historian  must  give  the  logic 
of  passion  its  full  weight  in  his  endeavor  to  judge  men 
and  nations  who  have  been  actuated  by  it.  It  shows  an 
almost  naive  lack  of  human  experience  to  argue — as  so 
many  historians.  Northern  and  Southern,  do — from  the 
character  of  a  cause  viewed  in  the  abstract  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  flesh-and-blood  actors  therein.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  safe  enough  in  the  case  of  plain  violations  of 
municipal  and  moral  laws  that  have  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  mankind  at  large,  but  it  is  unsafe  in  almost 
every  other  case.  Hence  it  follows  that  nearly  all  the 
popular  judgments  passed  in  condemnation  of  this  or 
that  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  of  secession  will  have 
to  be  revised,  in  so  far  as  such  judgments  touch  the 
moral  character."  Nothing  could  have  been  better  said, 
or  more  justly,  than  this.  There  are  few  persons,  in 
either  the  North  or  the  South,  who  have  had  the  dis- 
crimination to  see  that  the  secessionists,  like  Robert 
Toombs,  and  the  abolitionists,  like  John  Brown,  must 
be  considered  in  two  capacities.  We  have  had  many  men 
who  could  see  this  for  their  own  side,  but  very  few  who 
saw  it  for  the  other  side.  It  is  this  broadness  of  vision 
that  makes  Professor  Trent  the  most  valuable  historian 
in  the  South  to  Southern  people.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  intellectual  life  here  is  that  slowly,  but 
perceptibly,  there  are  being  formed  a  number  of  young 
minds  who  are  much  under  his  influence,  and  who, 
when  they  get  the  reins  in  their  hands,  will  drive  the 
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chariot  in  another  way  from  that  which  it  has  followed. 
Professor  Trent  represents  the  young  Southern  historian 
with  scientific  tendencies.  In  a  country  in  which  the 
writing  of  history  has  been  looked  on  as  the  special  pre- 
rogative of  Confederate  brigadier-generals,  he  has  had 
some  hard  knocks  from  the  puissant  tribe  who  have 
occupied  the  field.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  stand 
his  ground.  He  is  to-day  coming  into  his  reward  as  the 
leading  literary  man  in  the  South.  Sometime  ago  when 
he  was  offered  a  flattering  place  in  a  leading  Northern 
university  he  refused  it,  although  in  the  South  he  was 
then  the  object  of  some  of  the  most  stinging  criticisms. 
The  faculty  of  Sewanee  stood  by  him  and  he  stood  by 
them.  His  decision  was  as  fortunate  as  it  was  cour- 
ageous. He  is  to-day  recognized  as  the  leader  of  a 
movement.  Every  progressive  man  in  our  country, 
either  in  the  South  or  in  the  North,  must  hope  that  he 
will  stay  where  he  is,  and  continue  to  do  that  pioneer 
work  for  which  he  has  shown  himself  so  well  fitted. 
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A  VISION  OF  HOME 

BY  HARTWELI.  V.  SCARBOROUGH. 

"Paul,  wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  we  could  take  them  all 
by  surprise  and  be  at  home  for  the  festival  next  Friday 
night?  We  could  leave  here  on  the  noon  train,  get  to 
Pendleton  just  before  dark,  and,  by  walking  seven  miles 
and  a  half,  be  at  the  '  Institute'  before  the  festival  is  well 
under  way  in  the  big  dining-hall. " 

*'Yes, "  said  Paul,  "but  you  know  we  can't  go,  and 
so  we  had  just  as  well  not  think  about  it  any  more." 

But  thoughts  are  not  so  easily  controlled,  and  in  place 
of  the  words  on  the  Greek  book  before  me,  I  began  to  see 
far  different  things.  I  was  a  hundred  miles  away  in  my 
vision.  I  see  the  old  dining-room  decorated  with  the 
many  colored  chrysanthemums,  magnolia  leaves  and 
other  evergreens.  I  see  the  fruit  table  almost  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  his  banannas,  apples,  oranges  and 
other  good  things  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  boy  with  an  ap- 
petite ;  the  Japanese  lanterns  swinging  in  each  window 
cast  their  soft  light  over  the  snowy-white  table-cloths  ; 
and  a  faint  odor  of  cooking  oysters  floats  over  my  senses 
and  draws  me  towards  the  kitchen.  As  I  pass  through 
the  "entry,"  I  hear,  from  the  pantry,  the  merry  laugh 
of  the  jolly  little  housekeeper,  and,  as  I  turn  that  way,  I 
see  her  bright  smile  as  she  exclaims,  "Well,  wherein 
the  world  did  you  come  from?"  I  take  a  peep  through 
the  open  door  into  the  pantry  beyond,  and,  O  vision  of 
visions  !  The  center  of  attraction  is  a  big  fat,  juicy  tur- 
key, such  as  only  Eastern  Carolina  pease  and  peanuts 
can  produce.  Around  him  are  dishes  full  of  cranberry 
sauce,  dishes  full  of  chicken-salad,  and  dishes  full  of  fried 
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chicken,  while  cocoanut  cakes,  chocolate  cakes,  lemon 
cakes,  keep  guard  over  the  scene  and  look  as  if  they 
would  burst  their  white  uniforms  of  icing,  they  so  feel 
their  importance.  Two  large  ice-cream  freezers,  as  faith- 
ful old  veterans  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  guard  the 
main  entrance  to  the  citadel  of  good  cheer. 

Just  at  this  point,  Paul  asks  from  the  other  side  of  the 
study  table,  "  Hart,  what  does  that  verb  come  from?" 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fine,  Paul?"  said  I. 

"What?    This  verb?" 

"No!  The  turkey,  oysters,  cake,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it." 

"  Oh  !  You  are  thinking  about  that  festival  yet.  Yes, 
that's  all  very  good  to  think  about,  but  such  thoughts 
will  not  get  up  this  lesson,  and  we  will  not  even  have 
the  smallest  piece  of  turkey  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
our  Greek  professor." 

There  is  logic  in  this,  so  we  both  try  to  make  our- 
selves believe  that  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  lexi- 
con. But  I  never  could  become  intensely  interested  in  a 
lexicon  in  my  life,  and  especially  when  it  happened  to 
be  a  Greek  one. 

Soon  Paul's  eyes  began  to  have  a  far  away  look,  he 
becomes  more  quiet,  his  foot  ceases  its  "pat,"  "pat,'^ 
"pat,"  against  the  legs  of  the  table,  and  gradually  his 
gaze  is  fastened  on  the  coals  in  the  fire-place.  He  sees 
a  light  far  different  from  the  light  of  the  coals,  for  his 
eye  grows  softer  and  a  smile  lingers  on  his  face. 

"How  do  you  read  that  last  clause?"  I  said.  "I  can't 
exactly  make  it  fit."  ^ 

"O  pshaw,  Hart,  you  always  have  to  spoil  everything! 
I  was  just  becoming  sentimental,  when  you  ruin  all  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  by  mentioning  such  common- 
place things  as  Greek  sentences." 
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"Oh!  I  thought  you  were  the  man  who,  just  awhile 
ago,  was  so  anxious  to  get  up  this  lesson,  and  was  telling 
me  about  the  lack  of  'propitiatory  offerings,'  and  gave 
me  a  lecture  on  the  'consequences  of  neglect.'  " 

"Well,  come  on,"  said  Paul,  "  this  is  the  longest  les- 
son I  ever  saw,  anyhow." 

But  we  are  soon  dreaming  again  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  and  I  hear  the  notes  of  sister's  much- 
loved  piano  from  the  parlor  at  home.  She  is  singing  in 
her  sweet  mellow  voice,  and  as  I  listen  I  recognize  the 
words  and  music  of  "Home,  Dearie,  Home. "  As  she 
sings  it  plainly  and  sweetly,  forgetful  of  all,  save  the 
soul  and  sentiment  of  the  music,  my  heart  swells  with  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  mingled  with  a  touch  of  pride  for 
my  sister.  And  now  mother  has  heard  me,  and  she, 
both  sisters  and  I,  all  rush  together  in  one  happy  em- 
brace. I  try  to  kiss  them  all  at  once  and  they  over- 
whelm me  with  questions.  "Why,  where  did  you  comQ 
from?  Where  are  Tom  and  Alma,  and  why  didn't  you 
bring  them,  too?  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  you  were 
coming?" 

I  try  to  answer  questions  and  ask  more  all  at  the  same 
time,  when  I  see  father  and  Uncle  Charlie  coming. 
Fat\her  expresses  more  by  his  smile  than  by  rushing  to 
me,  but  as  he  hugs  me  and  says,  "  Why,  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  boy  at  home,"  I  know  that  his  welcome  is  as 
genuine  as  my  pleasure  at  meeting  him.  Uncle  Charlie 
must  lift  Paul  and  me  clear  of  the  floor  and  swing  us 
around  him. 

The  well-remembered  bell  rings  to  call  us  all  into  the 
chapel;  a  stir  and  bustle  is  heard  all  over  the  large 
building  as  the  girls  and  teachers  come  down  to  prayers, 
and  we  are  all  soon  in  our  accustomed  seats.  Miss 
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Johnson  takes  her  seat  at  the  piano,  the  song  is  an^ 
nounced,  and  the  old  chapel  rings  with  the  hearty,  clear 
voices  of  the  girls.  The  song  is  ended;  now  I  hear 
father's  earnest  voice  as  he  reads  from  the  Bible  the  true 
principles  of  living,  and  he  tells  us  how  we  may  apply 
those  principles  to  our  own  lives,  and  then  he  talks  with 
God,  asking  Him  to  help  us  to  be  better  men  and 
women. 

The  prayer  is  finished,  another  song  is  sung,  and  as  I 
leave  the  place  a  feeling  and  purpose  come  over  me  that 
I  must  be  a  better  boy. 

And  now  I  am  in  the  yard  again,  looking  at  the  famil- 
iar objects,  my  old  friends  while  at  home.  My  saddle, 
the  blanket,  and  my  lasso  are  in  the  same  old  place,  and 
as  I  turn  to  find  the  bridle  I  see  the  black  countenance 
of  "Old  Uncle  Sam,"  and  hear  his  heavy  boots  as  he 
approaches,  and  I  call  to  him. 

"lyo'd,  Ivo'd,  I  knowd  you  wus  comin'.  Yes,  sur!  I 
knowd  you  wus  boiut'  ter  come.  Uh'er,  uh'er,  I  tole 
'um  all  you'se  comin'.  I  tole  Miss  Julie  dis  mornin' 
you'se  gwine  ter  come.  Uh'er,  uh'er,  you  earn'  tell  me 
nuthirC\    I  knows,  yer  see." 

"Have  you  got  Nancy  slick  and  shining  for  me, 
Sam?" 

"  Yes,  sur,  dat  ma'er  is  jes  as  gaily  as  er  cricket.  She's 
some  kind'er  boss,  I  tell  yer.  I  tuk  good  keer  er  dat 
boss,  'cause  I  knowed  you'se  comin',  an'  dat  you'se 
mighty  ap'ter  hav  'er  ole  pair  briches  or  shoes  'er 
sum'pn'  like  dat  lyin'  roun'  yer." 

In  a  little  while  I  hear  the  thrilling  neigh  of  Nancy, 
and  see  the  white  star  in  her  face  as  she  prances  with 
light  foot,  arched  neck,  ears  forward,  and  the  stirrups 
swinging  to  the  motion  of  her  quick,  proud  step.  My 
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hand  is  on  her  neck;  one  quick  spring  and  I  am  in  the 
saddle,  through  the  gate  and  away.  One  keen  3'ell  gives 
vent  to  my  feelings.  The  wind  hums  in  my  ear,  the 
trees  on  the  drive  dart  by  like  pulse  beats,  the  flying 
sand  rattles  on  the  leaves,  and  I  feel  that  indescribable 
thrill  experienced  nowhere  save  on  the  back  of  a  run- 
ning horse.  I  yell  again,  I  can  not  help  it.  And  her 
blood  is  now  up.  She  has  not  been  running  before. 
Surely,  surely,  she  has  not.  But  now  her  ears  lie  back  upon 
her  head,  her  neck  is  stretched  forward,  the  w^iite  foam  is 
flying  from  her  mouth  upon  her  breast,  and  her  hoof- 
beats  are  as  countless  as  the  rattllings  of  a  drum.  I  see 
she  has  run  far  enough,  and  begin  to  pull  with  all  my 
power,  but  with  an  impatient  shake  of  the  head,  on  she 
flies. 

"  Ho-0-0,  lady,  ho-o-o.  Ho-0-0-0,  little  one.  Come, 
quiet  now,  quiet  Nancy.  Come  down,  come  down  now. 
Haven't  you  run  far  enough?  " 

She  gradually  slackens  her  gait,  and  I  soon  have  her 
under  control,  though  she  still  champs  the  bit  impa- 
tiently. I  stop  her,  loosen  the  girth,  slip  oft  bridle  and 
saddle,  pat  her  neck,  and  she  is  free  to  eat  grass  on  the 
lawn. 

But  I  must  have  turned  in  my  chair,  for  my  vision 
changes  a  little.  The  people  are  beginning  to  come 
to  the  festival,  and  the  young  men's  faces  have  a 
look  of  expectancy  as  they  wait  in  the  hall,  each  for  the 
one  who  is  to  be  the  life  and  chief  object  in  the  festival 
for  him.  And  they  are  not  to  be  disappointed.  I  see 
bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  shining  hair  made  all  the  more 
beautiful  by  white  chrysanthemums,  and  O,  such  beau- 
tiful dresses.  I  was  always  charmed  by  the  "Institute 
girls,"  but  to-night  who  can  behold  and  not  be  enrapt- 
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ured  ?  The  other  young  men  look  so  well  contented 
that  I  feel  as  if  I,  too,  want  to  go  to  the  tables  if  I  could 
only  persuade  some  young  lady  to  go  with  me.  .  And 
although  bashful,  like  most  boys  of  my  town,  I  some- 
how find  myself  down  in  the  dining-room  on  one  side  of 
a  table  made  for  two,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  young 
lady  who  has  consented  to  come  with  me  and  share  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening.  I  soon  understand  why  the 
other  young  men  look  so  well  contented,  and  the  time 
passes  so  swiftly,  that  before  I  have  any  idea  of  its  being 
later  than  nine  o'clock,  the  bell  rings,  which  says  the 
boys  must  bid  the  girls  a  long  farewell  'till  the  Christ- 
mas concert.  "  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  that  some 
would  fain  say  farewell  'till  it  be  morrow,"  but  it  must 
not  be,  and  so  we  have  to  leave. 

I  leave  the  scene  of  so  much  pleasure  with  much 
regret  that  I  can  not  stay  longer,  but  after  a  while  am 
asleep  in  my  room  at  "  Hope  Cottage."  I  awake  to  find 
myself  in  my  old  room  at  college  with  Paul  on  one  side 
of  the  study  table,  lexicon  in  hand,  while  I  am  on  the 
other  side. 

"  Paul,  I  musl  go  home.    Let's  you  and  me  go." 

Paul  must  have  seen  a  vision,  too,  for  he  had  been 
very  quiet,  and  when  the  noon  train  left  on  Friday  two 
young  college  boys  were  on  it,  on  their  way  to  Murfrees- 
boro.  All  our  vision  was  realized,  and  so  much  nore, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  it. 
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CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS. 

BY  J.  B.  CARIvYIvE. 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  none  can  equal  in  the 
charm  and  sweetness  of  its  associations  the  glad  day 
that  commemorates  the  birth  of  the  world's  Saviour. 
On  that  day  business  is  suspended,  cares  forgotten,  the 
old  home  revisited,  friendships  renewed,  presents  given; 
while  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  are  gladdened  by  the 
coming  of  Santa  Clans.  Hard,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart, 
and  sad  the  lot,  that  are  not  softened  and  cheered  by  this 
happy  Christian  holiday. 

That  it  actually  recalls  the  date  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
few,  if  any,  believe.  The  rainy  season  in  Judea  embrac- 
ing the  entire  month  of  December,  renders  it  highly 
improbable,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  that  shepherds 
ever  watched  their  flocks  by  night  on  the  25th  of  the 
month.  Why  then  was  this  date  selected  and  how  has 
it  acquired  such  prevalence  and  popularity?  The  an- 
swer is  found  in  the  conditions,  secular  and  religious, 
that  obtained  during  the  first  centurii^  of  Christian 
progress.  Pagan  religiohs  had  their  holidays  and  festi- 
vals. With  the  observance  of  these  the  relig'ous  life 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  were  intimately  and  insep- 
arably £f!isociated.  On  these  days  the  highest  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  stirred.  Through  their  weird  cere- 
monies and  spectacular  performances,  the  young  were 
impressed  and  instructed,  the  vulgar,  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  awed  and  restrained,  and  the  priestly  orders 
given  yet  greater  opportunities  to  impose  upon  the  fear 
and  credulity  of  their  votaries.  'Tis  no  wonder  that 
they  were  popular. 
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Now  when  Christianity  began  to  grow  and  spread, 
these  Pagan  festivals  met  it  everywhere  to  impede  its 
progress  and  corrupt  its  character.  And,  naturally 
enough  its  followers  felt  the  need  of  religious  festivals. 
The  Saviour's  birth,  baptism  and  resurrection  were  events 
of  transcendent  importance.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  make  their  recurring  anniversaries  Christian  holidays. 
For  the  first  of  these  the  25th  of  December  was  selected 
with  perhaps  a  twofold  purpose:  to  supplant  the  corrupt 
and  degrading  revelries  of  the  Roman  SajLurnalia,  and 
to  turn  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  resulting  from  its 
training  and  traditions  into  wholesome  Christian  chan- 
nels. 

This  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  observed 
of  all  Roman  festivals.  It  was  in  honor  of  the  old  god 
Saturnus  who  was  supposed  to  impart  fertility  to  the 
soil,  sunshine  and  showers  to  the  growing  crops,  and  in- 
dustry and  success  to  the  tiller  and  reaper.  Its  observ- 
ance was  universal  and  unique.  The  poorest  hut  in  the 
remotest  province  and  the  proudest  palace  in  the  "eter- 
nal city",  alike  felt  its  pervasive  and  powerful  influence. 
Beginning  0:1  the  17th  of  December  it  grew  in  interest 
till  its  close  in  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  25th. 
On  the  first  day  there  were  elaborate  offerings  of  sacri- 
fices before  the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  people  all  partici- 
pating with  uncovered  heads.  Next  there  was  an  open- 
air  banquet  at  which  senators  and  knights  and  magis- 
trates, laying  aside  their  official  robes,  sat  with  the  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks.  Then  with  the  shout  "  lo  Saturnalia"! 
they  separated  to  continue  feasting  in  their  homes. 
All  the  schools  had  holidays.  The  law  courts  of  all 
kinds  were  closed.  All  work,  public  and  private,  was 
stopped.    War  was  postponed.     No  criminals,  however 
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heinous  their  offences,  were  punished.  Costly  presents 
were  exchanged.  Masters  and  slaves  changed  places. 
The  meanest  slave  in  the  household  might,  with  perfect 
impunity,  recline  at  table  on  the  favorite  couch  of  his 
haughty  lord.  Dolls  and  wax  tapers  were  presents  es- 
pecially prized,  and  social  games  in  which  master,  chil- 
dren and  slaves  engaged,  furnished  no  little  amusement. 
No  wonder  the  poor  laborer  and  tortured  slave  and  im- 
prisoned debtor  looked  forward  with  anxious,  joyous 
heart  to  the  coming  of  the  happy  Saturnalian  days.  It 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Saturn  before 
Mercury  and  Mars  had  made  men  cunning  and  covetous 
and  cruel.  Hence  all  Roman  peoples  observed  it  with 
a  zest,  and  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  their  time  and  tem- 
perament. They  believed  that  with  the  winter  solstice 
the  forces  of  nature  renewed  their  power  and  received 
fresh  life  for  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  coming  seasons. 
The  exercises  often  led  to  the  most  violent  excesses, 
revelry  and  drunkeness  being  the  rule. 

Evidently,  then,  there  were  good  reasons  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  25th  of  December  as  the  most  important 
Christian  holiday  to  save  the  people  from  the  debasing 
influence  of  the  existing  festival,  and  to  utilize  its  proper 
elements  for  worthy  uses.  The  first  use  of  the  day  has 
been  ascribed  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year 
350  A.  D.  It  was  probably  observed  before  his  day.  It 
soon  became  popular,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  its  observance  was  universal  in  Christian  lands. 

There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  choosing  the  time  that, 
for  centuries  had  been  used  to  celebrate  a  fictitious  Golden 
Age,  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  one  who  was  to  usher 
in  the  real  Golden  Age.  It  was  right  that  the  festival, 
sacred  to  the  mythical  sower,  should  be  used  to  empha- 
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size  the  worth  and  work  of  the  Sower  of  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  that  were  to  purify  and  fri^ctify 
all  coming  ages.  It  was  eminently  proper  that  the  sea- 
son that  symbolized  the  annual  renewal  of  Nature's  vital 
forces  should  be  used  in  immortalilizing  the  nativity  of 
One  whose  coming  meant  the  regeneration  and  renewal 
of  the  race. 

Ring  out  the  merry  Christmas  bells! 

A  Saturn  new  is  born, 
To  usher  in  the  Golden  Age, 

And  turn  drear  eve  to  morn. 

Ring  out  the  merry  Christmas  bells  ! 

Time's  greatest  Sower  is  come 
To  spread  abroad  th^  seeds  of  truth 

And  make  this  world  its  home. 

Ring  out  the  happy  Christmas  chimes  ! 

To  sing  of  life  restored, 
While  Nature  bows  in  homage  sweet, 

Before  her  rightful  Lord. 
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GRANDMA'S  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

BY  J.   I.  EARP. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  And  to  make  this  a  typical 
Christmas,  it  was  snowing.  Myriads  of  flakes  were  fall- 
ing, which  soon  covered  the  ground  and  fallen  leaves. 
The  gate-posts  stood  like  marble  statues  under  their  new- 
found caps  of  purest  white,  and  the  green  holly  leaves 
appeared  in  marked  contrast  to  the  tufts  of  snow  that 
weighted  them  down,  while  the  little  red  holly  balls  on 
the  sprigs  peeped  from  their  coverings  of  green  and  white 
upon  the  children's  innocent  play. 

I  sat  before  the  big  old-fashion  fireplace  watching  the 
sparks  fly  upward,  occasionally  casting  glances  at  my  old 
grandma,  who  sat  in  the  corner  quietly  nodding,  while 
her  spectacles  were  laid  back  on  her  head  and  the  knit- 
ting lay  neglected  in  her  lap. 

Dear  old  grandma  !  Could  she  be  as  happy  as  I  was 
this  Christmas?  Would  Santa  Claus  briug  her  nice 
presents  too?  I  wondered  what  she  could  be  dreaming 
about  as  she  sat  so  peaceably  in  her  old  arm-chair.  I 
was  soon  sleeping  too,  and  dreaming  of  old  Santa  and  all 
the  good  things  he  would  bring  me  that  night  in  passing 
on  his  sleigh,  while  I  would  be  sound  asleep  in  my  cozy 
bed. 

We  were  both  awakened  by  heavy  footsteps  at  the 
door,  and  in  walked  my  father,  stamping  his  heavy  boots 
on  the  floor  to  knock  off"  the  snow,  followed  by  two  or 
three  whimpering  dogs.  He  laid  his  whip  in  the  corner^ 
and  sat  down  to  warm.  Soon  afterwards  all  the  family 
were  seated  around  the  fireside,  while  without  it  snowed 
and  snowed.     The  wind  blew  furious  blasts,  which 
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were  answered  by  the  mournful  sound  of  the  old- 
field  pines.  It  was  a  typical  winter  night,  when  every 
beast  was  in  his  lair  and  the  country  folks  in  their  homes. 

"Well,  we  must  have  some  Christmas  stories,"  sug- 
gested my  father,  straightening  himself  up  in  his  chair. 
Of  course  we  young  folks  were  eager  to  hear  some  old- 
time  Christmas  stories  told. 

''Grandma,  tell  us  yours  first.  We  have  heard  you 
speak  so  many  times  of  that  Christmas  present  mother 
received  during  the  Civil  war.    Now  tell  us  all  about  it." 

She  then  told  her  story  for  the  first  time,  in  her  quaint 
way,  the  substance  of  which  I  well  remember,  and  with 
a  few  touches  of  imagination,  was  about  as  follows  : 

I. 

It  was  such  a  Christmas  day  as  this  was.  The  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  ground,  and  in  some  places  against  the 
fences  was  drifted  several  feet  high.  Towards  evening, 
however^  the  wind  subsided  and  there  was  a  calm. 

We  had  decided  to  have  a  Christmas  party  at  our 
house,  and  nearly  all  the  neighbors  came.  The  old  Yule 
log  was  brought  in,  and  a  lovely  Christmas-tree  stood  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  burdened  with  gifts,  though  not  ex- 
pensive ones,  for  everyone  was  poor  during  that  dreary 
struggle,  and  we  made  most  of  the  presents  with  our  own 
hands. 

Among  those  present  that  night  were  Mrs.  Kimberly, 
a  lively  and  good  old  soul,  and  with  her  were  her  two 
charming  daughters,  Nellie  and  Ophelia  ;  old  Jimmie 
Johnson  and  his  wife  ;  Dallas  Brookins  (now  dead)  and 
Minnie  Brookins,  who  was  then  young  and  pretty,  and 
your  father's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning.  Your 
mother  there,  Mamie,  was  then  about  eighteen,  and  said 
to  be  the  prettiest  and  best  of  the  neighborhood  girls. 
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Our  dear  old  minister,  Brother  Crimsey,  was  present  that 
night,  who  was  very  jovial  and  entered  heartily  in  the 
fun.  Of  course  old  Uncle  Needham,  with  his  musicians, 
was  on  hand,  and  they  furnished  amusement  with  their 
music  and  funny  songs. 

No,  the  young  men  were  absent  in  answer  to  the  call 
of  duty  on  the  battle-fields. 

The  old  folks  sat  around  the  fire,  the  women  knit- 
ting and  chatting,  and  the  men,  too,  enjoying  the  plays 
of  the  young  folks,  some  even  entering  the  games.  You 
may  talk  about  your  happiness  and  honors  and  content- 
ment, but  these  big-hearted  country  folks,  descendants 
as  they  were  from  a  proud  and  noble  people,  the  Royalists 
of  England,  were  the  happiest  and  most  contented  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

We  played  our  games,  such  as  "blindfold,"  "puss  in 
the  corner, "  and  had  our  lively  "  shoo-rouods. "  All 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  lieartily  except  Mamie,  your 
mother.  I  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  be  sad,  and  when 
Uncle  Needham  played  or  sang  any  song  about  the  sol- 
diers, or  anything  to  remind  her  of  her  sweetheart,  tears 
would  steal  down  her  cheeks.  I  must  tell  you  that  her 
sweetheart  in  the  time  of  the  war  was  your  father  there, 
Gilbert,  and  they  were  already  engaged. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  Gilbert  to-night,"  she  would 
say  to  herself  and  then  to  Mrs.  Kimberly,  who  was  ever 
a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend:  "Mrs.  Kimberly,  he 
has  not  written  in  so  long,  I  fear  some  evil  has  befallen 
him." 

"  You  are  so  deeply  in  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Kimberly; 
"  you  must  not  grieve  so  about  him,  for  remember,  child, 
he  is  in  an  honorable  war  and  be  sure  will  prove  himself 
a  hero,  for  Gilbert  is  a  goodly  and  brave  lad.  The 
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sweethearts  of  the  young  Spartans  and  Romans  did  not 
thus  grieve  and  wish  for  the  return  of  their  lovers  while 
in  an  honorable  war." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Kiinberly,  I  can  easily  give  him  up  and 
would  rather  he  were  fighting  the  enemy  than  to  be 
here.     But  this  night  recalls  him  so  vividly  to  mind." 

The  young  southern  women  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war  did  show  a  heroism  no  less  noble  than  that  of  the 
young  men  who  volunteered  or  were  conscripted  in  the 
service — a  heroism  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  history. 
While  it  was  painful  to  the  young  men  to  be  separated 
from  home  and  loved  ones,  the  separation  was  none  the 
less  painful  to  their  sweethearts  and  sisters,  who  with  a 
self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  remarkable,  said  to  them 
''Go!  " 

"You  know,  Mrs.  Kimberly,"  continued  Mamie,  "this 
is  the  night  on  which  Gilbert  and  I  were  to  be  married." 

"Oh,  indeed!    I  didn't  know  that." 

"And  I  had  a  dream  last  night.  I  dreamed  that  he 
came  home  and  was  dressed  in  full  uniform  of  an  officer. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  be  mine  and  we  would  be 
happy  forever.    It  was  so  real  to  me." 

Meanwhile  the  music  continued,  and  the  young  folks 
and  old  made  merry.  They  were  about  through  with  a 
play,  the  first  stanza  of  which  ran  thus: 

"  Old  Sister  Phoebe  and  me. 

How  merry  were  we 
When  we  sat  under  the  young  June-apple  tree." 

Suddenly  all  became  quiet  and  still.  A  solemn  hush 
brooded  over  the  company.  The  dogs  were  making  a 
tumult  without  with  their  barking.  It  was  a  friendly 
bark,  however,  followed  by  a  joyous  whining,  in  which 
way  they  usually  give  vent  to  their  happy  feelings  in 
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welcoming  one  home.  Brisk  footsteps  were  heard  at  the 
door;  the  clanking  of  metal  and  a  gentle  rap.  Each  one 
looked  at  the  door  amazed. 

II. 

The  battle  of  H  had  been  fought,  and  the  Yan- 
kees were  retreating,  leaving  Jackson  master  of  the 
field.  Gilbert  Manning  was  promoted  for  gallant  ser- 
vice, and  personally  commended  by  the  general  himself. 
Jackson  had  withdrawn  part  of  his  troops  in  pursuit, 
and  left  the  garrison  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Greene. 

The  camp  being  a  short  distance  from  Manning's 
neighborhood,  and  having  heard  by  letter  of  the  Christ- 
mas party  to  be  held  that  night,  he  determined  to 
pay  them  a  brief  visit,  intending  to  get  back  to  camp 
before  morning.  He  had  for  a  companion  a  young  scout 
who  was  ever  ready  for  an  adventure.  The  falliug  flakes 
hid  them  from  view  and  covered  up  their  tracks,  which 
was  well  for  our  bold  adventurers.  Slipping  stealthily 
by  the  first  guard,  they  lay  quiet  until  the  sentinel  at 
the  outpost  turned  towards  the  fire;  then  stepping  be- 
hind one  pine  and  another,  both  were  soon  lost  to  view. 
Little  icy  brooks  were  crossed,  dense  pine  forests  were 
passed,  until  familiar  landmarks  announced  the  near- 
ness of  home. 

The  snow  had  quit  falling  and  the  moon  had  made  a 
rift  in  the  hazy  clouds,  shooting  down  her  pale 
beams  from  the  black-vaulted  heavens,  and  faintly  re- 
vealing the  figures  of  our  travelers.  One  was  tall 
and  had  a  handsome  appearance.  His  features  were 
partly  concealed,  mufiled  in  a  heavy  overcoat.  His  uni- 
form, on  closer  examination,  revealed  the  three  stars  of 
an  officer. 
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His  companion  was  also  a  young  fellow,  in  whose 
features  were  clearly  revealed  that  boldness  and  careless 
expression  which  are  characteristic  of  the  scout.  His 
dress  could  be  better  observed.  He  wore  a  bearskin 
shirt,  fringed  leggins,  and  in  his  belt  was  a  dangerous 
looking  knife;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  the  long 
deadly  rifle.  Both  had  little  to  say,  and  often  looked 
about  them  in  a  nervous  manner  at  the  least  sound;  for 
it  was  not  impossible  that  some  Yankee  stragglers  or 
scout  were  lurking  around. 

"Jim,"  said  the  young  officer  to  his  companion, 
breaking  the  silence,  "I  have  a  little  secret  to  divulge. 
Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  it  before?  " 

"What  is  it,  Gilbert?" 

"To-night  was  the  night  set  for  our  marriage,  Mamie 
and  myself.  It  was  decided  upon  sometime  ago,  but 
when  the  war  broke  out,  I  never  dreamed  of  being  this 
near  home.  But  Providence  has  favored  us  so  far.  And 
though  it  won't  be  any  trumped-up  affair,  to-night  you 
may  attend  a  marriage  as  well  as  a  Christmas  party." 

"  I'm  glad  that  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  such  happy 
and  fortunate  circumstances.  May  the  gods  be  propi- 
tious!" replied  the  scout.  "And  if  I  can  fall  in  with 
some  fair  lass  who  will  not  say  me  nay,  before  this 
weary  struggle  is  over,  you  may  also  be  a  witness  to  a 
like  ceremony." 

The  soldiers  now  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  from  which 
they  received  their  first  view  of  the  old  home.  They 
opened  the  big  gate  and  entered  the  spacious  yard.  The 
first  greeting  was  received  from  the  dogs,  which  tumbled 
over  each  other  to  get  to  their  master.  The  next  was 
from  old  Uncle  Ned,  a  faithful  slave,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  to  his  little  cabin. 
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"Howdy,  Uncle  Ned;  a  merry  Christmas  to  you." 

"Howdy.  Who  dat?  Am  dat  chu,  Mas'  Gilbert? 
Well  sah,  ef  i'  taint  him  sho!  " 

Gilbert  now  rapped  on  the  door,  which  was  soon 
opened,  and  he  was  at  once  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms; 
then  followed  a  happy  greeting  to  all  present.  The 
young  scout  was  introduced  to  the  company  as  Mr. 
Cummins,  a  scout  from  the  mountains.  He  was  soon 
"tamed  "  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  No  one  was  hap- 
pier to  see  the  young  officer  than  his  betrothed,  and 
what  followed  was  soon  made  up  between  them.  A  hap- 
pier Christmas  party  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  for  it 
meant  something  in  those  days  for  a  soldier  to  return 
home  and  bring  tidings  from  the  battle-field  of  the  other 
young  men. 

The  Christmas  presents  were  given  out  from  the  tree, 
which  looked  pretty  lit  up  with  candles  of  different 
colors,  and  the  room  with  its  decorations  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  added  beauty  to  the  scene. 

After  Brother  Crimsey  had  distributed  the  presents, 
he  announced  that  he  had  a  valuable  Christmas  gift  for 
Miss  Mamie,  as  well  as  one  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  if  ready, 
to  please  come  forward.  A  solemn  stillness  pervaded 
the  scene,  while  in  a  few  words  he  made  them  husband 
and  wife.  According  to  custom,  he  kissed  the  bride, 
who  looked  as  sweet  that  night  as  Venus  or  Psyche,  or 
any  of  the  nymphs,  after  which  the  young  couple  re- 
ceived the  blessings  and  happy  congratulations  of  all 
present. 

All  were  soon  seated  again  to  listen  to  Gilbert  and  his 
companion  talk  about  the  war  and  of  this  venture  home. 
Then  by  common  request  the  old  minister  told  of  Christ- 
mas, its  origin  and  significance,  about  the  appearance  of 
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the  angels  to  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks,  an- 
nouncing unto  them  the  glad  tidings  that  a  Saviour  was 
born  in  Bethlehem;  then  appeared  an  angelic  host  sing- 
ing, "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

"This  Jesus,"  said  he,  "brings  peace  and  joy  to  our 
souls,  to  the  family.  To-night  we  have  met  to  celebrate 
His  birth,  and  it  is  befitting  that  we  should  thus  remem- 
ber Him.  He  shelters  us  from  the  storms  of  life,  and 
when  one  of  His  children  goes  astray  He  goes  out  into 
the  cold  and  seeks  and  finds  " 

"  Hush-sh-sh !"  The  beautiful  discourse  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  scout,  who  thus  softly  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  time  looking  towards  the  door. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  asked  Gilbert  excitedly, 
while  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  scout. 

"Pardon  me  Mr.  Crimsley,"  he  replied,  "but  we  are 
in  danger." 

in. 

The  main  army  of  Yankees  was  a  good  distance  from 
our  party,  but  in  the  retreat  some  of  them  were  scat- 
tered pretty  badly,  and  while  gathering  together  again 
those  who  were  lost  from  the  main  division  made  good 
use  of  their  time  in  getting  booty.  Our  place  lay  right 
in  the  path  of  a  band  of  these  soldiers,  who  were  now 
coming  up  to  the  house.  Old  Uncle  Ned  heard  them 
about  the  time  Cummins  did,  and  came  running  up  to 
the  door.  Opening  it  unceremoniously  he  exclaimed, 
"Hide  quick,  Mas'  Gilbert,  de  soldurs  is  cummin,  hide!" 

Quicker  than  thought,  your  grandpa  lifted  up  a  floor 
plank.  "Here  Gilbert,  you  and  Mr.  Cummins  get  under 
here  quick!  "  Underneath  was  a  large  hole  excavated, 
in  which  to  put  sweet  potatoes.    Into  this  they  crawled 
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and  were  covered  up  with  the  potatoes,  and  the  plank 
was  let  down  again. 

Pretty  soon  a  mean-looking- Yankee  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  some  of  his  companions.  They  were  rude 
in  demeanor,  and  would  have  seized  on  ever)'thing,  but 
for  a  young  officer  who  restrained  them.  One  of  the 
men  stood  over  the  plank  mentioned,  and  stooping  over, 
lifted  up  one  end  and  threw  it  aside  contemptuously,  as 
if  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  that  nothing  was  underneath. 
He  made  a  valuable  discovery — just  what  he  wanted  ! 
For  just  such  a  purpose  to  keep  them  from  making  fur- 
ther search,  a  jug  of  pure  apple  brandy  was  placed  at 
that  end.  Bagerly  pulling  it  out,  he  called  his  com- 
panions, and  they  were  soon  hilarious  under  its  influence. 

Thanking  those  present  for  such  a  munificent  Christ- 
mas gift,  and,  of  course,  forgetting  further  search,  the 
Yankees  took  their  leave;  not,  however,  before  their 
commander  had  told  a  valuable  secret  of  their  plans. 

While  still  in  the  yard  drinking  their  brandy,  he  told 
this  in  the  hearing  of  those  for  whom  it  was  not  intended: 
that  they  were  going  to  Miles'  Ford  to  join  their  division; 
cross  over,  and  uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  Hunter, 
coming  with  reinforcements,  they  would  surprise  the 
garrison  in  the  absence  of  Jackson. 

Immediately  after  they  were  gone,  our  two  young 
soldiers  came  from  their  hiding-place,  took  a  hasty  leave, 
and  the  scout  mounting  a  liorse,  followed  in  the  soldiers' 
tracks,  watching  their  manoeuvers,  eventually  to  apprise 
Jackson  of  his  knowledge,  that  the  general  might  hasten 
back  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

Manning  was  soon  in  camp,  which  was  prepared  for  a 
night  attack.  Everything  was  done  quickly,  and  the 
result  was,  the  Yankees,  thinking  a  victory  easy,  were 
completely  surprised  in  front  and  rear,  and  again  routed. 
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Young  Manning  and  Cummins  were  mildly  repri- 
manded, according  ta  military  regulations,  for  leaving 
camp,  but  were  immediately  after  rewarded  handsomely. 

The  soldiers  never  tired  of  relating  the  experience  of 
the  two  heroes  at  the  Christmas  party,  and  the  informa- 
tion there  received. 


QUATRAIN. 

BY  W.  H.  H. 

Awake!  awake!  to  the  beauty  of  life. 
And  dwell  not  in  darkness  when  God  is  around. 
Why  deaden  your  souls  in  this  temporal  strife? 
Why  scorn  you  the  heavens  to  muse  on  the  ground? 
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EDWARD  MOSELEY,  THE  COLONIAL  AGITATOR. 

BY  WAI.TER  SIKES. 

In  1660  the  gay  and  indolent  Charles  II  took  the  scep- 
tre of  English  sovereignty  as  it  fell  from  the  nerveless 
grasp  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Though  his  father  had  lost 
his  head  in  1649,  ^^^^  though  he  had  been  in  unwilling- 
exile  for  twelve  years,  he  declared  that  there  had  been 
no  Commonwealth,  no  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  that  his 
reign  began  in  1648. 

Yet  there  had  been  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  England 
was  never  to  lose  the  impress  of  his  genius.  Despite 
••.Gn^i'les  II  and  his  immediate  successor,  England  lived 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
the  next  century  England  applied  herself  with  diligence 
to  the  lessons  she  had  learned — the  lessons  of  greater  in- 
dependence in  governmental  affairs. 

In  1688  James  II  endeavored  to  restore  the  lost  power 
of  his  dynasty,  for  which  offense  he  spent  his  last  days 
in  exile,  and  William  and  Mary  ruled  in  his  stead.  The 
first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  are  the  years  when  Eng- 
land grew  a  brood  of  strong  men — men  who  were  to  be- 
come masters  of  continents.  Marlborough  won  his  bat- 
tle in  Europe  against  England's  historic  enemy,  France. 
Louis  XIV  had  made  France  a  great  engine  of  despot- 
ism, and  his  armies  marched  throughout  Europe.  Wal- 
pole's  ministry  was  for  peace.  While  other  nations  were 
warring,  Walpole  said  let  England  rear  her  men  strong 
and  powerful,  and  not  waste  their  lives  in  countless  wars. 
His  policy  was  wise,  for  before  the  century  ended  Eng- 
land went  to  war  and  had  men  to  fill  her  ranks. 

Yet  this  period  of  peace  appears  ignoble  ;  in  politics 
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there  was  unlimited  corruption,  in  religion  skepticism 
and  indolence,  in  social  life  degrading  vice.  But  the 
reaction  soon  came  when  Whitfield  and  Wesley  called 
England  to  repentance  and  the  elder  Pitt  woke  a  spirit 
of  national  patriotism  that  stopped  not  till  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  India  and  America  became  part 
of  her  great  domain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  colonies  in  America 
were  growing  in  wealth  and  strength  and  numbers. 
Among  these  was  the  upper  colony  of  Carolina,  on  the 
waters  of  Albemarle  Sound.  As  early  as  1654,  settlers 
had  come  into  this  region.  Charmed  with  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  delighted  with  the  mild  and  temp 
climate,  they  induced  others  to  come.  It  was  not 
till  a  prosperous  settlement  had  grown  up  along  the 
many  rivers  that  poured  into  the  Sound. 

Charles  II  wished  to  befriend  those  companions 
exile  on  the  principle  that  one  good  turn  deserves  ano 
so  he  gave  the  region  now  known  as  North  and  South 
Carolina  to  eight  of  his  friends,  and  they  became  pro- 
piietors  of  this  new  settlement.  '  , 

In  1663  the  good  Quaker,  Drummond,  w^as  appointed 
Governor.  Under  his  administration,  and  that  of  his 
successor,  Stephens,  the  settlement  prospered.  .  The  earth 
yielded  bountiful  harvests;  venturesome  traders  sailed 
up  the  rivers,  loaded  their  vessels,  and  carried  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  occurred 
the  first  rebellion  led  by  Culpepper.  English  navigation 
laws  interfered  with  trade,  and  the  Colonists  did  not  sub- 
mit without  a  protest  by  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proprietors  had  started  another 
settlement  further  south.,  where  Charleston  now  stands. 
This  lower  settlement  was  the  favorite  of  the  proprietors. 
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They  neglected  the  upper  settlements.  Governors  like 
Sothel  and  Jenkins  were  appointed,  and  the  people  in 
angered  disgust  cast  them  out.  Untutored,  uncared  for, 
this  Colony  was  learning  to  care  for  itself. 

It  was  in  times  like  these  that  Edward  Moseley  was 
born;  among  a  people  like  these  for  forty-five  years, 
1705-1749,  he  vv^as  conspicuous  in  politics  and  social  life. 
He  was  a  true  product  of  the  times;  the  spirit  of  those 
days  was  his  spirit;  not  a  wave  of  feeling  swept  over  the 
Colony  but  he  felt  it. 

Hard  fate  it  is  that  the  fame  of  this  man  has  been 
recorded  by  two  of  his  avowed  enemies.  Gov.  Spots- 
^vM|||d,  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  best  Colonial  Governors 
iM|f  sent  to  America.  Gov.  Pollock  was  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Carolina  Colony.  Both  these  men  hated 
dward  Moseley  with  a  hatred  that  tiiredid  not  assuage. 
705  Moseley  was  a  deputy  of  one  of  the  Lords 
ietors.  Very  few  of  the  proprietors  ever  visited 
their  magnificent  estate.  They  were  content  to  remain 
in  England  and  deal  in  European  politics.  Each  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  to  attend  to  his  interests.  These 
eight  deputies  composed  the  council  of  the  governor. 
They  were  not  only  the  advisers,  but  the  rulers  of  the 
governor,  for  he  had  to  consult  them  on  every  question. 
These  deputies  were  to  the  manor  born,  hence  they  knew 
the  condition  of  the  people.  This  knowledge  gave  them 
power  and  influence.  The  governor  was  generally  an 
adventurer,  at  least  a  stranger  in  the  Colony,  often  ap- 
pointed from  favoritism  or  from  a  desire  to  mend  a  broken 
fortune.  By  marriage,  Moseley  was  connected  with  the 
ruling  class.  His  wife  was  Anne  Lillington,  daughter 
of  Maj.  Ivillington,  and  widow  of  Henderson  Walker, 
who  had  been  for  five  years,  1699-1704,  Governor  of  the 
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Colony.  Thus,  while  still  a  young  man,  Moseley  was 
brought  into  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  politi- 
cal question  that  agitated  the  public  mind. 

In  1705  the  religious  question  was  uppermost.  The 
Deputy-Governor  Daniel  was  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
churchman.  In  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  his  mas- 
ters he  determined  to  establish  the  Church  of  England. 
Now  a  Colony  composed  of  every  religious  denomination 
resented  this.  The  Quakers  were  especially  strong,  and 
also  one  of  the  proprietors,  Archdale,  was  a  Quaker. 
When  Daniel  attempted  to  establish  the  Church,  the 
Colonists  sent  Edmund  Porter  to  England  to  protest  be- 
fore the  proprietors.  This  he  did  in  a  masterly  and  a 
successful  manner,  so  successful  that  Daniel  was  replaced 
by  Thomas  Carey  in  1705.  But  this  appointment  was 
not  satisfactory,  in  fact  no  appointment  could  be,  for  in 
1702  Queen  Anne's  test  act  made  no  provision  for  Qua- 
kers who  swore  not  at  all.  Consequently  no  Quaker 
could  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  province. 
Carey  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  law,  but 
these  Carolina  Quakers  had  no  idea  of  foregoing  the 
sweets  of  rule.  They  were  not  Quakers  that  submitted 
tamely  to  disfranchisement.  To  remedy  these  wrongs 
they  despatched  another  Porter  to  England.  This  time 
it  was  John  Porter,  who  proved  to  be  as  good  a  commis- 
sioner as  Edmund.  Carey  and  many  of  the  old  deputies 
were  dismissed.  New  deputies  were  appointed,  and  to 
them  was  given  the  power  to  select  their  governor  or 
president.  With  these  new  diplomatic  laurels  John 
Porter  hastened  back  to  the  Colony  in  1707.  Now  be- 
gan trouble. 

The  new  deputies,  most  of  whom  were  Quakers  met  and 
elected  William  Glover,  a  churchman.    Why  this  was 
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done  it  is  not  known.  Glover  was  a  man  of  influence 
in  the  Colony,  and  it  may  have  been  a  compromise. 
When  Glover  began  to  govern,  he  insisted  on  carrying 
out  the  law  and  requiring  oaths  of  Quakers.  Then 
came  the  conflict.  John  Porter  may  have  been  a  bad 
man,  a  schemer,  but  nevertheless  he  had  all  influence  with 
the  deputies.  Strange  to  say,  the  very  council  that  had 
elected  Glover  now  turned  him  out  and  re-elected  Carey. 
There  were  now  two  governors  in  the  Colony,  each  issu- 
ing writs  of  election. 

Carey's  party  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  young,  brilliant  and  versatile  Edward  Mose- 
ley.  Moseley  recognized  the  ballot  box  as  the  place  to 
fight  it  out;  the  result  was  a  contested  election  and  the 
seating  of  Carey's  friends.  So  well  had  young  Moseley 
managed  aff'airs  that  he  was  chosen  speaker,  a  position 
that  he  was  to  hold  for  years,  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  our  history  probably.  A  war  of  words  and  mes- 
sages now  followed.  Glover  protested  that  he  was  gov- 
ernor, but  the  Assembly  replied  with  contempt,  "We 
will  not  concern  ourselves  in  that  matter."  The  outcome 
of  the  whole  matter  was  a  feud  that  continued  for  years. 
Glover  and  his  most  influential  friend.  Colonel  Pollock, 
went  to  Virginia  and  remained  till  a  new  governor  came. 
Colonel  Pollock  never  forgave  young  Moseley,  nor 
did  he  ever  afterwards  allow  an  opportunity  to  escape  to 
heap  calumny  upon  him  in  church,  state  and  social  life. 
Colonel  Pollock  says  that  Moseley  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  disturbance,  was  the  agitator  that  came  near 
kindling  the  fires  of  civil  strife. 

Strange  that  Moseley,  a  churchman,  should  be  found 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  so  early  waged  a  war 
for  religious  freedom.     Moseley  was  a  vestryman  and  a 
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liberal  supporter  of  the  Church.  His  contributions  are 
surpassed  in  size  by  none  and  equalled  by  only  one — Col- 
onel Pollock.  Church  funds  were  often  entrusted  to  his 
hands,  but  Xolonel  Pollock  said  he  embezzled  them. 
Moseley  felt  deep  concern  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
Colonists  and  bought  at  his  own  expense  many  prayer- 
books  and  gave  them  to  the  people;  so  deep  was  his  con- 
cern that  he  took  the  time  from  his  legal  studies  and 
affairs  of  State  and  wrote  the  Mission  Board  describing 
the  needs  in  North  Carolina.  In  his  home  the  preacher 
found  a  welcome  and  in  him  a  friend.  His  genius  and 
influence-was  at  their  command  even  when  the  governor 
was  against  them.  He  laid  the  foundation  for  a  public 
library  in  Edenton  for  the  use  of  the  various  parishes. 
His  selection  of  books  shows  his  learning.  I  emphasize 
these  things^  because  he  threw  his  influence  with  the 
Quakers  in  matters  of  politics.  He  was  a  true  church- 
man, but  no  bigot;  a  communicant  himself,  but  he  would 
not  force  others.  Moseley  felt  at  this  early  day  that 
one's  religion  was  no  test  of  his  citizenship.  More 
honor  to  him  for  his  breadth  in  these  days  of  narrowness. 

Moseley  was  popular  with  the  proprietors.  They 
always  gave  him  some  responsible  position.  Though 
still  young  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  from  1707-'!  i.  In 
law  he  was  learned,  and  had  for  his  clients  the  most 
prominent  men!ofthe  Colony.  The  records  of  the  courts 
show  that  his  clientage  was  large  and  intelligent. 
Whenever  this  Colony  had  to  deal  with  other  Colonists, 
Moseley  was  sure  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners. He  was  the  most  diplomatic  and  foremost  pub- 
lic man  in  the  Colony.  He  it  was  who^told  the  Virginia 
surveyors  that  their  instruments  were  wrong  when  they 
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met  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Time  proved  that  Moseley  was  right.  Though 
not  a  surveyor  by  profession  he  knew  more  about  it  than 
the  regular  surveyors.  Having  settled  the  Virginia 
boundary,  he  was  chosen  much  later  in  life  to  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  the  southern  boundary.  Edward  Moseley 
had  more  to  do  with  running  the  boundary  lines  of 
North  Carolina  than  any  other  man. 

In  171 1—'  12  occurred  the  great  Indian  massacre.  Some 
writers  have  said  that  the  Carolina  Indians  were  gentle, 
but  the  gentle  savage  is  seldom  seen.  The  old  Glover- 
Carey  feud  w^as  still  rife.  Now,  thought  the  Indians,  is 
the  time  to  strike  for  our  altars  and  our  fires,  to  drive  back 
the  invaders  of  our  woods  and  recover  the  lost  heritage 
of  our  fathers.  Deeply  and  with  awful  secrecy  the  dia- 
bolical plot  was  laid.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  fall  one  or  two  Indians  would  approach  the  white 
man's  residence  and  beg  his  hospitality  for  the  night. 
Ignorant  of  the  deep  and  murderous  design  that  lurked 
in  the  savage  mind,  the  doors  were  opened,  food  was 
given  him,  and  all  lay  down  to  slumber.  But  just  before 
the  break  of  dawn  the  terrible  war-whoop  is  heard.  In- 
dians break  from  the  woods,  and  the  terrible  massacre  is 
begun;  for  three  days  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk  do 
their  deadly  work.  North  Carolina  was  unable  to  cope 
with  them,  and  South  Carolina  generously  came  to  her 
aid.  Colonel  Pollock  had  the  bold  affrontery  to  declare 
that  Edward  Moseley  invited  these  savages  to  attack  the 
whites  that  it  might  advance  nefarious  political  plans. 
After  the  war  the  Assembly  met  and  showed  their  con- 
fidence in  Moseley  by  electing  him  speaker  again. 

Moseley  made  the  speaker's  place  conspicuous.  The 
speaker  in  North  Carolina  early  became  the  people's 
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leader,  who  stood  between  them  and  royal  prerogative. 
Moseley  held  it  for  years,  and  then  it  was  given  his 
kinsman  vSwann,  to  be  handed  down  to  John  Harvey  and 
Samuel  Johnston. 

Moseley  was  the  first  man  to  make  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  extension  of  royal  prerogatives  by  the  gov- 
ernor. He  was  opposed  to  the  method  of  paying  for 
the  Indian  war.  Without  warrant  the  governor  had 
confiscated  private  property  and  levied  taxes  as  he 
pleased.  To  express  his  condemnation  he  had  the  As- 
sembly to  pass  the  following  resolutions:  "That  the  im- 
pressing of  inhabitants  or  their  property  under  pretense 
of  its  being  for  the  public  welfare,  without  authority 
from  the  Assembly,  was  unwarrantable  and  a  great  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  These  words 
were  worthy  of  Hampden,  Pym  or  Eliot.  These  words 
were  flung  with  defiance  into  the  face  of  the  governor. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  in  1749,  every  governor 
was  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  opposition. 

Moseley  was  doubtless  a  passionate  man.  It  was  not 
sluggish  blood  that  coursed  through  his  veins.  Moseley 
had  no  confidence  in  Governor  Eden  nor  in  his  friends. 
The  missionaries  held  the  same  opinion  with  Moseley. 
In  17 18  Moseley,  in  company  with  Maurice  Moore,  a 
name  respected  and  honored,  went  to  Edenton  or  near 
there,  and  forcibly  seized  the  papers  of  the  Colonial  sec- 
retary. Why  he  did  it  is  not  known.  They  kept  them 
for  twenty-four  hours.  For  this  offense  they  were  ar- 
rested. Moore  soon  plead  guilty  and  escaped  easily,  but 
Moseley,  knowing  full  well  that  he  would  be  found 
guilty,  worried  the  court  by  postponement  and  in  every 
other  way  that  he  could  devise  to  worry  it.  In  the 
end  he  was  fined  and  silenced  for  three  years  as  a  lawyer. 
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But  here  was  a  Wilkes  with  a  noble  character.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  and  chosen  speaker  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  where  he  could  lead  his  people  against 
the  extension  of  gubernatorial  authority. 

Moseley  had  a  sharp  tongue.  When  arrested  by  Gov- 
ernor Bden  he  said  to  him,  "  You  can  find  men  to  arrest 
me,  but  none  to  take  a  pirate."  The  famous  pirate, 
Blackbeard,  was  then  harboring  in  safety  in  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina.  This  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
accusation  that  the  governor  was  on  terms  too  familliar 
with  him. 

Burrington  and  Everard  were  the  last  of  the  proprie- 
tary governors,  for  in  1728  North  Carolina  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  King.  She  had  been  most  unfortunate 
in  her  governors.  Most  of  them  were  bad  men,  vulgar, 
blackguards,  and  adventurers.  Probably  no  Colony  had 
poorer  governors  than  North  Carolina,  "the)^  were  a 
cormorant  brood  not  equalled  in  America." 

Moseley  did  not  lament  that  North  Carolina  became  a 
royal  province  in  1728.  Why  should  he  ?  The  proprie- 
tors had  never  interested  themselves  in  the  settlement, 
more  than  to  call  for  their  annual  rents.  They  had  not 
sent  them  good  governors  ;  this  Colony  was  no  favorite  ; 
the  settlement  around  Charleston  was  always  their  favor- 
ite. Yet  this  very  neglect  gave  the  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  independent  principles  ;  it  gave  the  people  a 
taste  of  self-government  ;  they  turned  out  governors  and 
went  unpunished  ;  in  1677  Culpepper  had  overthrown 
the  government,  and  went  unpunished  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Lord  Shaftsbury  ;  Seth  Sothel,  governor  and 
proprietor,  was  impeached  aud  driven  from  the  Colony  ; 
Jenkins  was  turned  out  of  office  ;  Carey  drove  Glover 
from  power,  and  the  proprietors  ordered  Governor  Hyde 
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not  to  bother  him  or  his  followtrs.  Were  not  these  men 
here  in  the  forest  exercising  those  principles  of  individual 
liberty  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  now?  Were  the\-  not 
practicing  self-government?  The  English  revolution  of 
1688  was  repeated  time  and  again  under  the  proprietors. 

Burrington  was  made  the  first  royal  governor,  and 
Moseley  was  elected  speaker  again  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly.  With  this  first  royal  governor 
Moseley  was  on  good  terms.  It  was  with  hopefulness 
that  new  government  went  into  operation.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  character  of  Burrington,  he  was 
welcomed  as  governor.  But  how  soon  all  was  to  change; 
it  was  but  the  quiet  before  the  storm;  the  Assembly  that 
passed  such  kind  words  of  greeting  with  him,  soon  felt 
the  lashings  of  his  bitter  tongue.  Was  Moseley  disap- 
pointed? When  Burrington  resigned  as  governor  under 
the  proprietors,  he  had  appointed  Moseley  to  be  his  succes- 
sor. He  had  been  interested  in  the  Colony,  had  tramped 
it  on  foot,  made  soundings,  opened  ports,  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  new  settlers.  In  1730  Moseley  was  draw- 
ing a  map  of  the  whole  province.  Remembering  these 
things,  Moseley  and  his  friends  thought  that  Burrington 
was  the  best  man  they  had  known  as  governor.  But  they 
presumed  too  much.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  As- 
sembly the  peaceful  days  were  over,  and  the  storm  of 
strife  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly  was  rag- 
ing, and  all  because  Moseley  and  the  Assembly  asked 
the  governor  to  allow  them  to  "have,  possess  and  enjoy 
all  Liberties,  Franchises  and  Privileges  as  are  held,  pos- 
sest  and  enjoyed  in  the  Kingdom  of  England."  Bur- 
rington flew  into  a  rage,  abused  them,  prorogued  the 
Assembly,  and  did  not  call  them  together  again  for  two 
years.    Charles  I.  could  not  govern  without  Parliament, 
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neither  could  Burrington.  When  he  did  call  them  to- 
gether again,  they  made  the  same  claim.  These  men 
knew  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dared  defend  them. 
Burrington  grew  to  hate  Moseiey.  Moseley  had  for  years 
been  the  public  treasurer.  Being  a  man  of  wealth  and 
owning  many  slaves,  he  wished  to  take  up  lands  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  but  Burrington  refused  to  hear  his  petition. 
Moseley  wrote  him  a  firm  and  sharp  letter,  intimating 
strongly  that  governors  had  not  all  the  rights.  Burring- 
ton wrote  to  his  King  that  Moseiey  had  said  that  a  gov- 
ernor was  nobody.  This  same  letter  closes  with  another 
Burrington  compliment,  viz.,  that  Edward  Moseley  was 
a  thief  and  an  embezzler.  But  what  cared  Moseley  ! 
Each  time  the  Assembly  met  they  chose  him  unani- 
mously to  be  the  speaker.  The  governor  might  deride 
him,  but  the  old  Chow^an  precinct  returned  him  every 
election,  and  the  Assembly  could  trust  him.  He  had 
fought  with  governors  before  this  time.  He  knew  that 
a  breath  could  make  them  as  a  breath  had  made,  that 
he  could  force  Burrington  to  resign  and  live  to  fight 
another. 

It  was  no  painful  news  when  a  messenger  arrived  in 
1734,  stating  that  Gabriel  Johnston  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  that  the  days  of  Burrington  were  ended. 
Johnston  was  a  good  Scotchman,  an  educated  man,  but  • 
who  also  had  lived  in  London  long  enough  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  politician.  Much  as  his  name  has  been 
praised,  he  was  a  wire-puller.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  Moseh^  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  coun- 
cil and  does  not  figure  so  extensively  as  when  speaker. 
However,  he  is  the  same  Moseley — fiery  in  disposition, 
striking  the  Chief  Justice  when  he  offends,  and  refusing 
to  vote  his  assent  to  the  royal  discourses. 
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He  spent  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  codifying 
the  laws  of  the  State — known  now  as  the  ''Yellow 
Jacket"  from  their  binding.  In  1749,  after  regularly  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  council,  he  died  during  the 
vacation. 

Edward  Moseley  was  an  all-round  man;  in  religion 
he  was  a  churchman  with  liberal  views;  in  politics,  a 
friend  of  individual  liberty;  in  temperament,  fiery  and 
impulsive;  in  learning,  a  friend  of  scholars  and  books; 
for  forty  years  he  stood  against  the  powers  exercised  by 
governors,  and  in  this  time  never  lost  the  trust  of  his 
own  countrymen  in  North  Carolina,  nor  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  English  government.  Should  fame 
wish  to  place  the  laurel  upon  the  brow  of  the  great- 
est Carolinian  prior  to  the  Revolution,  she  may  not  pass 
by  the  statue  of  Edward  Moseley. 
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VELLEDA. 

BY  S.  G.  FI.OURNOY. 

Among  the  Mid-Lothian  hills  lived  Velleda,  the  en- 
chantress. Tall,  lithe  and  graceful,  with  haughty  mien 
and  queenly  pose,  she  awed  the  superstitious  peasant, 
who  clambered  up  the  hill-side  to  receive  her  weird 
counsel.  Prince  and  peasant  alike  sought  to  pry  into 
the  future  through  the  medium  of  this  prophetess,  and 
the  Delphic  oracle  in  ancient  days  ruled  with  no  more 
absolute  sway  the  cultured  Greeks  than  did  this 
sorceress  the  minds  of  the  simple  Scotch. 

The  house  of  Velleda  was  a  natural  cavern,  wild  and 
isolated,  and  not  prepossessing  to  the  lonely  visitor  who 
viewed  it  from  without.  But  the  interior  was  grand  and 
beautiful.  Jagged  limestone  crystals  hung  suspended 
from  the  vaulted  roof;  and  huge  stalactites,  pendent  and 
varied  in  shape,  glittered  innumerable  within  the  cave 
like  panes  of  glass  embossed  with  nature's  frostwork.  In 
the  entrance  of  this  cave,  Velleda  stood  watching  a 
youth,  who,  wearing  the  Scotch  plaid  and  Highland  tar- 
tans, with  a  huge  lochaber  axe  in  his  belt,  was  ap- 
proaching. The  youth  came  up,  accosted  the  prophetess, 
presented  her  with  several  shillings,  and  begged  to  know 
his  destiny.   Velleda,  recognizing  the  youth,  exclaimed: 

"Why  have  you  come  here,  Donald  MacAvan  ?  " 

The  youth  informed  her  that  he  was  travelling  toward 
Culloden,  and  desired  to  know  his  fate.  Velleda,  scoop- 
ing up  a  glass  of  clear  water  from  a  bubbling  spring, 
poured  a  white  powder  into  the  water,  causing  it  to  seethe 
and  foam.  This  operation  through,  she  gazed  at  the 
foaming  water,  and  clasping  her  brow,  as  if  she  beheld 
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some  terrible  sight,  she  unfolded  the  future  to  the  listen- 
ing youth.  The  fate  of  Scotland's  arms  that  day  she 
told,  the  fall  of  dauntless  yeomen,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  fight.  Then  glancing  tenderly  at  the  youth,  she  let 
fall  her  glass,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  witn  a 
steel  talisman,  in  the  form  of  a  necklace,  which  she  bade 
him  wear.  Dissatisfied,  but  not  depresssed,  Donald 
bounded  down  the  hillside  and  disappeared.  At  Cullo- 
den,  an  unknown  follower  of  Earl  Douglas,  he  hewed 
down  Southron  knights  with  his  brood  claymore  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valor. 

Robed  in  English  arms,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
was  Donald's  cousin,  James  McVay.  Reared  together, 
they  had  been  companions  and  friends,  until,  climbing  a 
mountain  in  pursuit  of  deer,  they  beheld  the  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Don  Roderic,  a  wealthy  laird. 

Mary  was  eighteen,  youthful  and  beautiful,  with  dark 
hair  and  velvet  eyes,  as  graceful  and  agile  as  the  wild 
gazelle  of  her  native  mountains.  Both  youths  forgot  the 
hunt,  and  gazed  upon  the  maiden,  until  she  fled  from 
their  curious  eyes  and  disappeared  in  her  father's  lodge. 
The  restive  young  men  retired  to  their  mansions,  and 
ever  afterward  confined  their  hunt  to  the  vicinity  of  Don 
Roderic's  lodge.  James  and  Donald  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  maiden,  they  became  enemies,  they  were  rejected. 
At  length  Donald  became  engaged  to  Mary,  and  post- 
poned his  marriage  until  after  the  battle.  James,  in  a 
rage,  joined  the  English  forces  at  Culloden.  But  upon 
the  field  he  avoided  the  enemy;  his  sheathed  sabre  hung 
useless  by  his  side,  and  he  remained  a  passive  observei 
of  the  contest.  He  beheld  Donald  making  breaches  in 
England's  ranks,  and  knew  him  by  Mary's  glove,  which 
he  wore  fastened  in  his  helmet.    A  brawny  knight  of 
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St.  George  felled  the  steed  of  Donald,  and  the  youth  fell 
upon  the  plain,  borne  down  by  the  weiglit  of  his 
charger.  Then  James  McVay  spurred  forward,  and 
striking  the  youth  repeatedly  with  his  sword,  tore  the 
blood-stained  glove  from  his  helmet,  and  left  him  seem- 
ingly lifeless  upon  the'^field.  It  was  night  when  Donald 
soothed  to  sensibility  by  balmy  winds,  raised  himself 
from  the  plain.  A  pain  seemed  to  pierce  his  breast,  and 
throwing  open  his  corselet,  he  found  a  broken  spear- 
head caught  in  a  liiik  of  the  chain  given  him  by  Velleda. 
He  felt  for  the  glove,  it  was  gone. 

James,  carrying  the  bloody  trophy  to  Mary,  persuaded 
her  that  Donald  was  dead,  and  wrung  from  her  reluc- 
tant lips  the  tardy  consent  to  become  his  bride.  Months 
passed,  nuptial  bells  were  ringing  in  the  Scotcli  village, 
gleemen  were  singing  and  making  merry,  James  and 
Mary  were  standing  before  a  monk,  awaiting  his  bene- 
diction. The  clank  of  a  sword  was  heard,  and  a  tall 
form,  clad  in  the  sable  armor  of  the  Douglas,  with  plumes 
nodding  in  the; helmet,  and  ornamented  with  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  a  knight,  stalked  down  the  aisle  and 
bade  the  ceremony  cease.  James  fled.  Donald,  saved 
by  the  amulet  of  Velleda,  had  returned,  and  the  sable- 
armed  knight  was  happy  in  the  love  of  his  bonny  lass. 
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THE  DANCE   OF   THE  SNOWFLAKES— A  CHRISTMAS 

STORY. 

From  the  German  of  Max  Bernstein  BY  j.  i.  karp, 

Brr  brr  brr  !  How  the  flakes  came  whirl- 
ing down  from  the  white  sky  in  a  mazy  dance!  And, 
weary  from  the  dance,  they  lie  down,  one  after  the  other, 
upon  the  ground  before  the  low  window  of  the  little  cot- 
tage, from  which  the  ray  of  light  falls  in  the  narrow 
street.  Now  they  climb  even  upon  the  wall  and  place 
themselves  in  front  of  the  pane  of  glass  and  peep  in. 
What  do  they  see  within?  Just  what  can  be  seen  every- 
where in  the  world:  joy  and  sorrow  together.  And, 
just  as  it  happens  everywhere  in  the  world,  joy  is  the 
share  of  the  ignorant,  sorrow  the  share  of  the  wise. 
What  did  pretty  little  seven-year-old  Johnny  know  of 
his  parents'  grief?  Johnny  was  sitting  by  the  table  upon 
which  the  Christmas-tree  stood — a  small  and  poor  tree, 
but  a  Chriftmas-tree  is  a  Christmas-tree — and  was  watch- 
ing with  delight  the  combat  which  twelve  red  horse- 
men were  waging  against  twelve  blue  ones.  His  intelli- 
gent brown  eyes  wandered  over  the  battlefield,  which 
was  lit  up  by  the  candles  on  the  Christmas-tree.  He  was 
very  uncertain  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest,  since  he 
had  the  general  impression  that  both  sides  were  eqnally 
strong.  But  it  had  to  come  to  an  end  sometime;  and 
because,  you  know,  the  result  of  a  battle  does  not  depend 
upon  the  question  which  side  is  in  the  right,  he  simply 
took  all  three  of  the  blue  troopers  away  and  stuck  them 
in  the  pocket  of  his  new  trousers.  Now,  of  course,  the 
victory  was  mad^  easy  for  the  red.  The  last  blue  trooper, 
together  with  his  horse,  had  just  fallen,  when  the  general 
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was  interrupted  by  something  which  most  generals  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  heed:  by  sobs  and  tears. 

It  was  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  beside  his  father 
upon  the  sofa.  The  pale  young  wife  held  the  left  hand 
of  her  husband  clasped  in  both  her  hands  and  wept. 
He  had  his  teeth  firmly  set  upon  his  under-lip,  and  was 
looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  his  right  was  play- 
ing in  his  long  beard. 

In  order  to  learn  the  history  of  these  two  persons,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  look  at  the  poor  room  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  suburban  house,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  neighbors.  One  needed  only  to  read  in  their  faces. 
That  was  not  difficult.  In  clear  characters  could  be  seen 
I  written  there  the  three  words  which  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  their  lives:  love,  work,  poverty. 

No  one  asked  the  two  how  they  accomplished  the 
miracle  of  living.  Our  century  is  so  rich  in  wonderful 
performances,  and  we  are  so  proud  of  them.  But  even 
that  little  thing  called  "living,"  that  simple  continu- 
ance of  breathing,  is  able  to  be  a  really  great  work  of 
art.  Many,  many  thousands  accomplish  it;  but  these 
great  artists  are  not  admired.  We  call  them  "the  poor," 
and  are  glad  that  we  do  not  belong  to  them. 

They  did  belong  to  them.  Voluntarily — for  love's  sake. 
The  father  of  the  young  woman  was  a  very  rich  man. 
Therefore,  he  had  not  been  willing  for  his  child  to  marry 
the  poor  architect,  who  could  get  no  great  commissions, 
simply  because  he,  without  means,  had  no  leisure  time 
for  study,  and  had  to  eke  out  a  bare  living  with  small 
jobs.  Her  mother  would,  perhaps,  have  softened  the 
proud  heart  and  stern  will  of  the  old  man,  but  she  had 
died  long  before.  Solitude  had  embittered  the  widower's 
whole  existence.    The  girl  knew  that  he  had  nothing 
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against  she  one  whom  her  heart  had  chosen  except  his 
plan  to  give  her  a  rich  husband.  She  declared  she 
would  marry  only^the  man  whom  she  loved.  Then 
father  and  child^^parated.  He  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  her.  He  said  that  she  was  not  to  count 
upon  any  inheritance  from  him;  he  would  find  means  to 
keep  his  good  money  from  falling  into  hands  of  the  beg- 
gar. 

She  did  not  count  upon  his  death — so  detestable  a 
thought  did  not  come  into  her  pure  mind.  She  hoped 
for  his  pardon;  but  in  vain.  Bight  years  had  passed 
without  his  having  troubled  himself  about  her. 

That  was  what  the  snowflakes  saw  when  they,  after 
their  merry  dance,  came  up  to  the  little  window.  Johnny 
saw  it,  too,  and  understood  something  of  it.  The  chil- 
dren of  poverty  become  wise  early.  Oft  and  oft  had  he 
heard  his  mama  say  through  her  tears,  as  she  did  to-day: 
"  If  he  would  only  come  a  single  time!  " 

She  had  led  him  by  the  house  where  the  old  man 
lived,  and  once,  on  the  street,  she  had  shown  him  his 
grandpapa  himself  at  a  distance. 

The  boy  looked  out  of  the  window — the  flakes  k  L:ed 
in  the  window.  "Come!"  said  they.  '^Everywhere 
splendid  snow — many  people — shi.,ing  lights  and  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  stores — come,  come!  Here  out  of  doors 
is  it  merry! " 

Softly  he  crept  from  the  room,  over  the  entrance  hall, 
upon  the  street.  Slowly  he  went  through  the  snow, 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  people,  the  lights,  the  stores; 
on  and  on  he  trotted.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  catch  the 
whirling  flakes  in  his  little  hands.  They  were  quicker 
than  he,  and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  caught.  The 
sport  pleased  him;  he  did  not  notice  how  he  was  passing 
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from  one  street  into  another,  until  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

There  he  stood  before  a  house  which  he  knew  very 
well.  It  occurred  to  him:  I  know  .grandpapa  can  go 
with  me!  He  went  in.  A  servant  asked  him  what 
he  wanted. 

*'My  grandpapa!"  answered  Johnny. 

*'Your  grandpapa  does  not  live  here,  my  little  man.'* 

"He  does,  though!"  said  Johnny. 

The  servant  would  not  believe  it.  Upon  questioning, 
Johnny  told  his  name;  he  was  unknown  to  the  servant. 

*'You  had  better  go  home  again,"  said  he,  "and  let 
them  tell  you  exactly  where  your  grandpapa  lives.  He 
doesn't  live  here. 

"He  does,  though!"  replied  Johnny. 

*  ^       '    ^  -jf  *  * 

Up  in  the  splendid  room  no  light  was  burning. 
Why?  He  who  lived  in  it  was  all  alone.  He  stood  at 
the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  snow  storm.  The 
merry  flakes  which  on  Christmas  Eve  came  down  from 
heaven  spoke  to  him  too:  "Old  man,"  said  they,  "why 
are  you  so  lonely  ?  Was  it  not  otherwise  when  you  used 
to  look  at  our  merry  dance,  and  by  your  side  stood  a 
happy  child  and  clapped  her  hands  and  shouted:  'O 
how  beautiful!'  Then  you  would  bend  down  and  kiss 
the  child.  Wasn't  that  a  happy  time?  Now  we  see  no 
child,  no  Christmas  tree,  no  joys  and  no  kiss — only  an 
old,  old  man,  in  whose  heart  the  bells  of  this  night  find 
no  response,  because  he  will  only  hear  the  voice  of  his 
auger.  And  next  year,  perhaps,  when  the  flakes  come 
down,  they  fall  upon  your  grave,  at  which  no  one  will 
weep,  because  you  loved  no  one.  Come!  come  to  your 
child!  Here  without,  it  is  merry!  Come  *  *  *  " 
4 
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"Remain!"  said  his  ill-will.  He  resolved  to  remain. 
Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  He  turned  around. 
The  servant  announced  the  boy's  request,  and  said  that 
the  little  fellow  simply  would  not  consent  to  go  away. 

"Send  him  away  immediately!"  cried  the  old  man, 
and  turned  again  towards  the  window.  The  snow  storm 
had  become  more  furious.  Millions  and  millions  of 
flakes  hastened  down,  as  if  they  all  wished  to  speak 
to  him. 

"No,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "the  storm  is  too  bad. 
Let  him  stay." 

Snow-flakes  ^  *  *  snow-flakes  *  *  ^-  snow- 
flakes    *    *  * 

"He  can  wait  here  in  the  room,"  he  added. 

The  servant  withdrew.    Johnny  came  in. 

He  had  expected  that  the  boy  would  bring  him  a  let- 
ter imploring  forgiveness,  many  of  which  he  had  received 
years  before — until  they  had  finally  ceased  because  they 
were  not  answered.  "And  this  letter  they  now  send  by 
the  boy,  in  order  that  he  may  move  me!  A  right  crafty 
calculation — yet  they  are  mistaken!"  He  armed  him- 
self with  all  his  rage  in  order  to  oppose  their  petition 
with  stern  refusal  and  severe  reproof  and  to  frighten  the 
little  messenger. 

But  he  didn't  know  Johnny  !  He  had  come  straight 
from  the  battle,  and  was  still  carrying  three  of  the  con- 
quered troopers  in  his  pocket !  And  he  had  already  gone 
on  many  an  errand  for  his  parents  to  strange  people. 

"You  are  my  grandpapa,"  said  the  little  boy,  while 
he  boldly  approached  the  enemy. 

Grandpapa !  How  peculiar  that  sounded.  Never 
had  that  word  been  spoken  to  him.  So  this  was  his 
child's  child,  the  little  fellow  there  with  the  brown  eyes, 
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which  so  defiantly  looked  up  into  his  own.  He  remem- 
bered an  old  family  portrait  of  himself  as  a  boy.  Certain- 
ly he  saw  a  resemblance  to  him  !  And  how  pretty  he  isl 
And  how  courageous  ! 

But  they  know  all  that,  and  for  that  reason  they  have 
sent  him.    It  is  a  comedy  ! 

"Your  mother  has  sent  you,  has  she  not?" 

Johnny  did  not  answer  this  question.  He  cared  as 
little  about  questions  and  long  explanations  as  he  did 
about  counting  his  toy  soldiers.  He  went  straight  to 
the  point. 

"You  are  a  bad  man,"  said  he.  "You  do  not  come. 
Mama  is  always  weeping.  Mama  says  I  ought  to  love 
you.  But  I  can't.  You  are  a  bad  man.  You  ought 
to  come." 

He  looked  down  upon  the  boy  and  wanted  to  answer. 
He  could  not.  Something  had  gotten  into  his  throat. 
It  came  from  his  heart  and  bound  his  tongue.  And 
after  keeping  him  speaking,  it  rose  up  in  his  eyes.  He 
turned  and  looked  ao^ain  tbrousfh  the  window.  The 
white  flakes  sent  their  greetings,  the  Christmas  bells 
were  ringing  from  without.  He  felt  as  though  a  soft 
little  hand  seized  his  own,  and  a  clear,  sweet  voice  said, 
"Come  !" 

Was  it  only  the  voice  of  a  simple  little  boy,  who  stood 
beside  him  with  snow  flakes  upon  his  poor  clothes  and 
in  his  curly  hair?  Was  it  the  voice  of  the  dancers  out- 
side ?  ....  or  of  the  bells  ....  or  was  it  that  other 
little  Boy  who  was  born  on  Christmas  night  to  announce 
"  Peace  on  earth"  ?  He  did  not  know.  But  peace  came 
to  him,  and  he  turned  quickly  and  clasped  Johnny  to 
his  breast. 

*  *  -jt  *  *  * 
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The  father  and  mother  sought  for  him  in  the  house, 
asked  at  their  neighbors',  wandered  through  the  streets. 
Their  child  1  Where  was  their  child?  No  one  could 
answer  this  question.  Despair  seized  them.  Hand  in 
hand  they  finally  returned  home.  If  he  were  lost,  then 
— that  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  "  He  might 
die" — neither  had  spoken  it,  yet  each  knew  that  it  was 
thought  of.    So  they  went  back  to  their  room. 

There — there,  the  battle  was  again  in  progress  !  The 
horsemen  were  moving  furiously  upon  the  table,  twelve 
red  against  twelve  blue  ones.  But  Johnny  now  com- 
manded only  the  red  men.  The  commander  of  the  blues 
was  an  old  man. 

And  how  merrily  the  flakes  danced  by  the  window, 
for  they  saw  that  he  had  lost  the  battle!  And  they 
whirled  on,  full  of  joy  and  delight,  for  they  know  that 
all  human  hate  and  ill-will  are  conquered  when  the 
glory  of  love  is  revealed. 

And  that  is  why  the  flakes  dance  so  merrily  on  Christ- 
mas Kve. 
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THE  HISTORIC  TEA  PARTY  OF  EDENTON. 

BY  W.  S.  WHITE. 

In  1767,  though  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  repealed, 
there  was  still  irritation  among  the  American  Colonies 
that  the  English  Parliament  should  have  ever  attempted 
such  an  outrageous  undertaking.  In  this  same  year  the 
minister,  Townsherd,  obtained  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  glass,  lead,  paper,  and  tea.  The  colonists 
objected  to  this,  and  determined  to  boycott  these 
articles. 

Lord  North,  who  was  now  prime  minister,  in  1770 
saw  the  inexpediency  of  the  tax,  and  had  the  law  re- 
pealed save  as  to  the  tea — not  because  anything  was  to 
be  gained  by  its  retention,  but  simply  to  assert  the  right 
of  taxation  over  the  colonists.  By  1773  the  colonists 
had  determined  not  to  use  tea.  In  this  year  Lord  North 
struck  a  bargain  with  the  Bast  India  Company  to  carry 
a  large  quantity  of  tea  to  America.  This  delightful  bev- 
erage it  was  hard  for  the  good  people  not  to  use.  It  was 
a  painful  act  of  self-denial.  When  the  ships  arrived  in 
Boston,  some  young  men  who  feared  the  people  might 
be  induced  to  buy  some,  disguised  themselves  as  Red 
Indians,  boarded  the  vessels  and  threw  the  tea  into  the 
sea. 

There  is  an  incident  in  North  Carolina  history  con- 
nected with  this  same  British  taxation,  which  our  his- 
torians ought  to  deal  more  fully  with,  and  that  is  the 
famous  Tea  Party  of  Edenton.  History  deals  with  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  in  a  general  way,  but  little  has  been 
written  concerning  the  party  at  Edenton.  It  is  true  they 
diflfer  widely;  the  one  at  Eienton  was  carried  on  by 
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women,  while  the  one  at  Boston  was  led  by  men.  I 
think  our  State,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  should  be 
proud  enough  of  such  women,  as  to  devote  a  few  pages 
of  its  history  to  dealing  with  this  subject.  It  is  true, 
history  takes  some  notice  of  it,  but  it  is  so  little  that  we 
would  hardly  get  a  clear  conception  of  how  it  was  con- 
ducted. 

By  getting  advice  from  a  short  sketch  written  by  Dr. 
Richard  Dillard,  one  of  Kdenton's  most  prominent  citi- 
zens, I  am  able  to  write  a  short  account  of  it. 

On  October  25th,  1774,  fifty-one  women  of  Bdenton 
met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  and  passed 
resolutions  commending  the  action  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  They  also  declared  that  they  would  not  con- 
form "to  the  Pernicious  Custom  of  Drinking  Tea,  or 
that  the  aforesaid  Ladies  would  not  promote  ye  wear  of 
any  manufacture  from  England,"  until  the  tax  was  re- 
pealed. At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  members: 

"As  we  cannot  be  indifferent  on  any  occasion  that 
appears  to  affect  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country; 
and  it  has  been  thought  necessary  for  the  publick  good 
to  enter  into  several  particular  resolves,  by  meeting  of 
Members  of  Deputies  from  the  whole  Province,  it  is  a 
duty  that  we  owe  not  only  to  our  near,  and  dear  rela- 
tions and  connections,  but  to  ourselves,  who  are  essen- 
tially interested  in  their  welfare,  to  do  everything  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power  to  testify  our  sincere  adherence  to 
the  same,  and  we  do  therefore  accordingly  subscribe  this 
paper,  as  a  witness  of  our  fixed  intentions,  and  solemn 
determination  to  do  so." 

(Signed)   

Out  of  the  fifty-one  members,  only  five  of  their  names 
are  now  known.    These  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Penelope 
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Barker,  Mrs.  Sarah  Valentine,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hoskins  and  Miss  Isabella  Johnson.  The 
photograph  of  Mrs.  Barker,  their  president,  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  her  relatives,  and  as  is  also  one  of  Mrs. 
Hoskins. 

The  picture  of  this  patriotic  party  has  a  strange  and 
unique  history.  Lieutenant  William  T.  Muse,  a  United 
States  naval  cfficer,  who  became  conspicuous  during 
the  Civil  war,  while  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
stopped  at  Port  Mahon  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  and 
accidently  saw  hanging  in  a  barber's  shop  there  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  Edenton  Tea  Party  of  1774.  He 
purchased  the  picture  and  brought  it  to  Edenton  in 
1830. 

It  is  a  painting  upon  glass,  twelve  by  fourteen  inches. 
Upon  it  is  the  declaration  set  forth  by  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  drink  no  tea,  nor  wear  any  stuffs  of  British 
manufacture.  The  painter's  name  is  in  one  corner,  but 
it  cannot  be  made  out.  By  accident  the  picture  was 
broken  in  three  parts.  It  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Richard  Dillard,  and  he  presented  it  to  the  State,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  State  Library  at  Raleigh. 

The  account  of  this  tea  party  found  its  way  into  the 
London  papers,  and  the  effect  it  had  may  be  noted  in 
the  following  old  letter  written  by  Arthur  Iredell,  of 
London,  to  his  brother  James,  of  Edenton: 

London,  Queen  Sq^^^^,  January  jr^  ^775* 
Dear  Brother: — I  see  by  the  newspaper  the  Eden- 
ton ladies  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  protest 
against  tea  drinking.  The  name  of  Johnson  I  see 
among  others;  are  any  of  my  sister's  relations  patriotic 
heroines?    Is  there  a  female  Congress  at  Edenton  too? 
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I  hope  not,  for  we  Englishmen  are  afraid  of  the  male 
Cono^ress,  but  if  the  ladies,  who  have  ever  since  the  Am- 
azonian era,  been  esteemed  the  most  formidable  enemies; 
if  they,  I  say,  should  attack  us,  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quence is  to  be  dreaded.  So  dexterous  in  the  handling 
of  a  dart,  each  wound  they  give  is  mortal;  whilst  we, 
so  unhappily  formed  by  nature,  the  more  we  strive  to 
conquer  them,  the  more  we  are  conquered.  The  Eden- 
ton  ladies,  conscious,  I  suppose,  of  this  superiority 
on  their  side,  by  a  former  experience,  are  willing,  I 
imagine,  to  crush  us  into  atoms  by  their  omnipotency; 
the  only  security  on  our  side  to  prevent  the  impending 
ruin,  that  I  can  perceive,  is  the  probability  that  there 
are  but  few  places  in  America  which  possess  so  much 
female  artillery  as  Edenton. 

Pray  let  me  know  all  the  particulars  when  you  favor 
me  with  a  letter. 

Your  most  afifectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Arthur  Iredell. 

The  house  where  these  women  met  has  since  yielded 
to  the  ruthless  hand  of  modern  vandalism,  but  by  good 
fortune  its  picture  has  been  preserved. 
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"THE  REWARD  OF  VALOR." 

BY  GEORGE  ANDERSON  EOOTE. 

Tears  to  me  like  it's  time  John  was  coming  home." 
As  Amanda  Dickenson  said  this  she  wearily  scanned 
the  horizon  for  traces  of  an  approaching  human  being. 
The  prairie  presented  the  same  unbroken  view,  with 
nothing  to  change  the  monotony  save  the  occasional 
presence  of  a  mesquit  bush,  the  lone  sentinel  of  the 
plain;  and  with  a  sigh  the  woman  called  her  little  boy 
Jean,  and  re-entered  the  house.  All  day  long  the  sky 
had  been  overcast  with  a  barely  distinguishable  haze, 
gradually  becoming  denser  toward  evening.  A  prairie 
fire,  that  dread  destroyer,  was  raging  somewhere,  and 
the  northwesterly  wind  told  too  well  to  the  anxious 
woman  its  direction.  Her  husband,  John  Dickenson, 
had  left  early  that  morning  for  the  nearest  settlement 
nearly  thirty  miles  away,  promising  to  return  by  dark. 

As  the  sun  sank  into  his  vapory  bed  behind  the  silent 
peaks  of  the  Rockies,  showing  a  blood  red  through  the 
thickening  haze,  the  woman  again  came  to  the  door, 
and  scanned  the  horizon  for  signs  of  her  absent  husband. 
Vague  forebodings  troubled  her,  thoughts  which  she 
hardly  dared  give  .  expression.  He  had  often  before 
made  this  trip  and  returned  in  less  time  than  to-night. 
What  if  his  horse  had  stepped  into  one  of  the  numerous 
prairie-dog  holes,  and  thrown  him,  stunned,  in  the  path  of 
the  relentless  fire!  Maybe — and  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought — maybe  in  his  desire  to  be  sociable  with  the 
boys  at  the  ranch  he  had  taken  too  much,  and  starting 
for  home  in  that  condition,  had  been  overcome  on  the 
way.    John  used  to  drink,  but  not  since  Patience  died, 
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two  years  ago,  had  a  drop  passed  his  lips.  The  wife*s 
heart  grew  sad  as  she  thought  of  this.  She  and  her  boy- 
were  safe;  everything  was  stored  in  the  fire-cave,  only 
waiting  for  them  to  go  in  and  close  the  mouth. 

Driving  clouds  of  dark  smoke  were  swiftly  passing 
now,  and  in  the  dimness  of  twilight  a  glowing  fringe 
of  flame  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  to  the  northwest. 
With  dread  tugging  at  her  heartstrings,  the  wife  clasped 
her  hands,  and  sent  up  a  silent  petition  to  God  to  bring 
her  husband  safely  home  again. 

A  hand  was  suddenly  thrust  within  hers,  and  little 
Jean,  with  a  determined  face,  said  : 

Mother,  I'm  going  after  papa.  Cora  is  gentle,  and  I 
can  ride  out  toward  Tuerta  and  find  him  if  he's  out  that 
way." 

"  Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  clasping  her  boy  to 
her  bosom  as  if  she  never  meant  to  let  him  go.  "  One 
is  enough  for  that  terrible  fiend,  and  I  can't  let  my  darling 
go." 

"But,  mother,  didn't  you  use  to  tell  me  that  you 
wanted  me  to  be  brave  and  strong,  and  take  care  of  you 
and  papa  some  day?" 

"Yes,  my  darling;  but  you  are  too  small  to  go  'way 
off  there  alone,  and  if  you  should  get  hurt  'twould  kill 
me,"  tenderly  spoke  Mrs.  Dickenson. 

"I'm  strong,  mother;  see  here,"  and  the  little  fellow 
rolled  up  his  homespun  shirt-sleeve,  and  showed  a  mus- 
cle developed  far  beyond  his  years.  "Mother,  I'm 
^oing;  good-bye." 

Quickly  he  ran  to  the  stable  and  saddled  the  remain- 
ing nag,  Cora.  "Steady,  girl,"  he  softly  whispered,  as 
she  slightly  started  at  the  strong  smell  of  smoke. 

He  set  out  swiftly  across  the  prairie  toward  the  ever- 
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increasing  fire-line,  following  as  near  as  he  could  the 
beaten  trail.  Dark,  lowering  clouds  were  rushing  hur- 
riedly by  overhead,  and  occasional  flashes  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  vast  plain  in  ghostly  relief.  The  air  was  filled 
with  smoke  and  burning  bits  of  hay.  On  Jean  sped 
toward  that  too  rapidly  approaching  line  of  fire.  He 
glanced  to  the  right  and  left  to  see  if  he  might  not  find 
a  prostrate  form,  but  his  one  hope  now  was  to  reach  the 
fire  and  then  return  just  ahead  of  it,  keeping  a  running 
survey  for  several  hundred  yards  on  both  sides  of  the 
trail. 

Jean  kept  bravely  on,  patting  his  steaming  horse's 
neck,  and  speaking  encouraging  words  to  the  almost 
human  creature.  Everything  now  was  nearly  as  bright 
as  day.  The  se^  of  flame  was  extended  wide  in  each 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Jean  knew  that 
now  his  real  struggle  would  begin.  To  the  left  down 
the  advancing  line  he  galloped,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  his  father's  form,  but  nothing  could  he  see.  Once 
he  thought  he  saw  him,  and  his  heart  beat  fast,  but  it 
was  only  the  carcass  of  a  stray  steer  torn  by  the  vultures. 
Digging  spurs  into  his  faithful  animal  he  sped  back  to 
the  right  side  of  the  trail,  constantly  giving  way  before 
the  ever  increasing  heat.  No  better  success  attended  his 
efforts  on  that  side,  and  he  began  riding  back  and  forth, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  all  the  while  carefully 
scrutinizing  every  foot  of  land. 

Jean  was  becoming  tired  and  had  nearly  given  up  all 
hope  of  finding  his  father,  trusting  he  had  seen  the  ap- 
proaching fire  and  had  not  left  the  ranch.  Two  miles 
away  he  could  see  his  own  home,  a  mere  dot  on  this 
vast  expanse.  He  had  about  decided  to  abandon  the 
search  and  return  to  his  mother,  when  just  to  his  right 
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in  a  slight  depression,  once  perhaps  a  shallow  pond,  now 
long  since  dried  up  and  overgrown,  he  saw  a  dark  figure. 
Swiftly  riding  nearer  he  recognized  his  father.  He  was 
lying  half  on  his  face  in  a  little  pool  of  blood  flowing 
from  a  deep  cut  over  his  left  temple.  One  arm  was 
bent  back  at  an  angle  which  clearly  indicated  a  break. 
A  broken  bottle  told  its  own  tale.  Don,  the  horse,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  prairie-dog  hole  much  torn  up, 
evinced  clearly  the  cause  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  Real- 
izing what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  Jean 
summoned  Cora,  standing  off  a  few  yards,  with  a  double 
short  whistle,  and  in  a  moment  the  faithful  animal  was 
by  his  side.  Now  the  real  struggle  began.  Tired 
with  long  riding  and  the  heat,  how  could  little  Jean, 
with  his  feeble  strength,  hope  to  get  his  father  on  Cora's 
back?  An  attempt  to  lift  the  shoulders  of  his  father 
convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  raise  him  by 
main  strength.  What  could  be  done?  Almost  terror- 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  leaving  his  father  in  this  con- 
dition, to  the  mercy  of  the  flames,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  breathing  a  petition  for  aid.  In  that  was  his 
salvation.  Uttering  a  glad  cry,  he  quickly  sprang  for- 
ward, and  deftly  unloosed  the  lariat  from  his  saddle; 
kneeling  down  he  passed  the  end  of  the  rope  under  his 
father's  shoulders,  and  tied  it  in  a  firm  loop;  then  jump- 
ing up  he  ran  to  the  little  clump  of  mesquit  bushes  and 
with  his  jack-knife  cut  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest,  and 
hurried  back  with  them  to  the  prostrate  body  of  his 
father. 

Cora  was  standing  just  where  he  had  left  her.  Going 
to  her  head  he  softly  rubbed  her  nose,  and  leading  her 
as  close  as  possible  to  where  his  father  lay,  he  com- 
manded her  to  kneel.    The  obedient  animal  kneeled 
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down  at  once.  Jean  now  took  the  line  which  he  had 
tied  to  his  father's  body  and  passed  it  over  Cora,  making 
it  fast  to  the  saddle  on  the  other  side.  The  first  part  of 
the  experiment  was  ready. 

At  the  word  of  command,  the  little  animal  began  to 
rise.  "  Steady,  girl,"  whispered  Jean.  Tiielinegrew 
taut  and  the  brave  nag  was  doing  her  best  to  get  to  a 
standing  position,  but  the  weight  of  the  man  was  too 
much  for  her  on  her  knees,  and  she  sank  back.  Jean 
left  her  head  and  going  to  his  father  placed  both  hands 
under  his  arms.  "Now  lady,  see  what  you  can  do;  get 
up,"  spoke  the  boy,  and  lifting  with  all  his  might,  by 
their  combined  strength,  Cora  rose  to  a  standing  posi- 
tion, bringing  up  with  her  off  the  ground  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Dickenson.  Without  losing  any  time, 
Jean  dragged  together  all  the  bushes  he  had  cut,  and 
piled  them  as  high  as  possible  under  his  father.  Great 
drops  of  perspiration  were  pouring  from  him,  and  his 
head  was  spinning;  but  too  much  depended  on  him  now 
to  give  up.  Commanding  Cora  to  kneel  again,  he 
caught  the  body  of  his  father  and  directed  it,  so  that  it 
sank,  as  Cora  knelt,  upon  the  bed  of  bushes.  The  first 
part  of  his  experiment  was  complete.  It  now  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  he  could  transfer  his  father's  limp, 
unconscious  body  from  the  pile  of  mesquit  bushes  to 
Cora's  back. 

The  blazing  line  was  closing  rapidly  about  him  now, 
and  the  heat  was  growing  intense.  He  paused  a  moment 
to  wipe  his  sleeve  across  his  aching  forehead,  and  again 
he  was  at  work.  Nerving  himself  for  the  struggle,  and 
concentrating  all  his  energies  for  that  supreme  moment, 
he  caught  hold  of  the  shoulders  of  his  father  and  tried  to 
pull  him  on  the  horse.    Oh  joy!    Slowly  but  surely  he 
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was  moving  him  from  the  bushes  to  the  brave  horse's 
back.  At  last,  just  as  the  lad,  hot,  weary,  and  sick,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  his  father  on  the  horse,  and  was 
preparing  to  tie  him  securely  and  then  mount  himself,* 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  seemed,  consciousness  returned 
to  the  wounded  drunken  man.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  for  a  moment  at  the  burning  prairie 
stretching  away  on  nearly  all  sides,  and  then  with  a  look 
of  the  wildest  terror  and  alarm,  he  dug  spurs  into  the 
little  animal,  and  madly  galloped  away  from  the  fire. 
Little  Jean  tried  to  cling  to  the  stirrup,  but  a  brutal  kick 
sent  him  reeling,  and  the  half  crazy  father  sped  on  to- 
ward home  and  safety,  leaving  the  brave  lad,  who  had 
risked  everything  to  save  his  life,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
greedy  flames.  For  a  moment  the  little  fellow  was  al- 
most stunned  by  the  blow  and  the  appalling  fate  which 
awaited  him.  'Twas  too  late,  even  had  he  strength  for 
the  undertaking,  to  outrun  the  swift  gathering  flames. 
A  took  of  despairspread  over  his  face.  "Papa,  papa,"  he 
cried,  "don't  leave  me;  oh  papa,  I'm  burning,  take  me 
with  you." 

But  what  animal  was  that  coming  just  over  the  crest 
of  that  hillock  yonder?  Could  it  be  a  horse?  As  if  in 
direct  answer  to  his  prayer,  a  friendly  whinny  greeted 
his  ears,  and  old  Don  galloped  up  with  loose  bridle  rein 
trailing  the  ground.  With  no  strength  left  to  wonder 
at  the  almost  miraculous  appearance  of  his  father's  horse 
at  this  moment,  with  the  scorching  flames  fanning  his 
already  parched  brow,  Jean  feebly  climbed  into  the  sad- 
dle. No  need  to  spur  the  creature  on,  nor  guide  him. 
Like  the  wind  he  darted  through  the  fierce  encircling 
flames,  and  galloped  madly  away  toward  home.  All 
this  had  occupied  only  a  few  moments,  and  as  Jean 
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looked  in  front  of  him  he  could  see  his  father,  on  Cora, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  How  he  managed  to 
retain  his  seat  in  the  saddle  in  that  wild  ride,  Jean  could 
never  explain.  He  remembers  clutching  the  pommel 
tightly  with  both  hands  when  he  set  out,  but  from  the 
time  he  saw  his  father  just  ahead  of  him,  'till  Don 
stopped,  foaming,  before  the  mouth  of  the  fire-cave,  re- 
mains a  blank.  Fantastic  shapes  flitted  before  his  excited 
imagination,  but  nothing  tangible  remained. 

As  he  painfully  dropped  from  the  saddle  in  the  yard 
at  home,  he  saw  his  mother  trying  to  steady  the  totter- 
ing footsteps  of  her  half  drunken  husband.  Their  mad 
gallop  across  the  prarie  bad  been  swift,  but  the  fire  was 
swifter,  and  already  the  little  fence  around  the  cottage 
was  blazing.  With  almost  superhuman  strength  Amanda 
and  Jean  supported  John  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
as  they  closed  the  opening  in  safety,  a  sudden  roar 
announced  that  their  home  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
relentless  flames.  Above  the  noise  and  crackle  of  the 
fire,  the  distressed  neighing  of  the  two  horses  came  to 
Jean's  ears.  "Poor  things,"  he  murmured,  as  he  sank 
back  into  his  mother's  arms,  "  you  have  saved  my  life, 
but  lost  your  own." 
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MEDALS. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  EUZELIAN  SOQETY. 

Resolved  L  That  we  give  to  the  student  who  shall 
have  published  in  our  college  magazine  the  best  essay 
during  the  coming  year,  a  handsome  gold  medal, 
suitably  engraved. 

IL  That  we  give  to  the  student  who  shall  have 
published  in  our  college  magazine  during  the  coming 
year  the  best  piece  of  fiction,  also  a  handsome  gold 
medal,  suitably  engraved. 

IIL  That  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  contest  for 
these  medals  except  those,  who  are  working  for  an 
A3.,  or  A.M.,  degree. 
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EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 


GEORGE  FOOTE,  Editor. 


"What  is  written,  is  written,"  is  true, 

A  Pica  for  poot-  u   4-  4-u  4-     n     •  4--  u 

,,  but  that  a  "  wise  man  sometimes  chanor- 

Ba!l.  ^ 

eth,"  is  also  true.  Football  at  Wake 
Forest  College  died  a  sudden  and  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  our  honored  trustees  in  the  year  1895.  With 
the  suppression  of  that  game  began  the  decline  of  col- 
lege spirit,  until  the  present  low  ebb  has  been  reached. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  these  words  are 
written  especially  for  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
lead  you  to  a  reconsideration  of  your  dictum  against 
football  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

A  few  of  the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  football 
will  be  considered  first,  and  we  will  attempt  to  show 
how  the  pleasures  and  benefits  derived  from  the  game 
far  outweigh  the  objections.  Football  cultivates  a  manly ^ 
independent  spirit.  In  the  whole  eleven  there  is  not  one 
man  too  many,  and  every  man  on  the  team  knows  it. 
He  knows  that  he  is  an  indispensable  unit  in  a  determ- 
ined whole.  His  is  no  place  for  cowards  or  weaklings. 
His  mind  is  trained  to  act  quickly  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
and  meet  a  reverse  with  courage.    A  knowledge  of  its 
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opposite  forces  him  into  the  habit  of  respecting  the  rights 
of  those  about  him.  Nor  does  this  spirit  die  out  with  the 
close  of  the  season,  for  habit  has  confirmed  it,  and  made 
it  almost  a  second  nature  to  him.  The  football  player 
is  dependent  in  that  to  obtain  tlie  best  results,  absolute 
unity  of  action  is  required,  but  he  learns  from  the  very 
first  that  football  is  no  game  in  which  a  friend's  strong 
arm  atones  for  another's  deficiency.  To  put  it  vulgarly: 
"Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom." 

Football  is  an  aid  in  the  development  of  college 
spirity  What  is  a  college  without  college  spirit?  What 
is  food  without  seasoning  ?  What  is  it  but  college  spirit, 
that  causes  an  indefinable  thrill  of  pleasure  to  run  through 
the  heart  of  every  student  when  he  hears  the  praises  of 
his  beloved  institution,  that  indescribable  love  for  his 
Alma  Mater?  Is  the  college  where  indifference  and  a 
lack  of  interest  in  college  matters  prevail,  the  choicest 
place  for  the  training  of  a  young  man?  It  is  next  to 
useless  to  argue  the  need  of  college  spirit,  that  is  univer- 
sally recognized.  The  question  is  does  football  arouse 
this  feeling.  We  think  so,  tho  our  proof  will  be  neces- 
sarily negative  since  there  is  no  set  formula  for  making 
college  spirit.  Previous  to  the  suppression  of  football 
at  Wake  Forest,  college  spirit  was  at  its  highest  point, 
but  since  that  time,  the  decline  has  been  gradual  but 
sure,  till  now  there  is  almost  absolutely  no  college  spirit 
except  of  an  indifferent  sort  during  the  baseball  season. 
Other  causes  may  have  been  instrumental  in  effecting 
this  change,  but  the  lack  of  football  has  certainly  been 
the  most  prominent.  Another  reason  for  this  belief  is 
that,  during  the  fall  term,  college  spirit  here  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb;  but  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  session, 
baseball  partially  revives  it.    Then  why  should  not  foot- 
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ball,  doubly  interesting,  and  beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  have  a  similar,  if  not  stronger,  influ- 
ence? Time  was  when  the  student  of  a  certain  well- 
known  institution  in  this  State  would  almost  agree  with 
you  in  belittling  his  college.  That  was  only  about  three 
years  ago,  when  athletics  were  but  poorly  supported,  and 
football  was  a  minor  unit.  Since  then  a  strong  team  has 
been  put  in  the  field,  and  football  is  recognized  as  one 
of  ^-^^  games  of  that  institution.  Now  aspersions  on  that 
college  are  resented  by  the  students  as  personal  matters. 
What  aroused  this  dormant  spirit  of  loyalty?  Football 
to  a  very  great  extent  certainly !  Other  causes,  of  course, 
influenced  the  movement,  but  football  led  the  revival. 

It  is  a  condition  peculiar  to  our  institution,  but  none 
the  less  an  argument,  that  football  in  the  fall  is  om  only 
source  of  exercise.  No  gymnasium,  tennis  limited  to  a 
few,  no  mode  of  exercise  provided,  and  an  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,  what  happens?  If  energy  is  restrained 
on  one  side,  it  breaks  thro  on  the  other  side.  If  no  law- 
ful way  of  exercise  is  provided,  unlawful  provides  itself. 
We  do  not  condone  the  latter;  we  merely  state  facts. 

The  superb  physical  condition  in  which  the  requisite 
training  for  football  puts  a  man,  would  overbalance  the 
objections  to  the  game.  In  every  department  of  life 
now,  men  of  muscle,  other  things  of  course  being  equal, 
take  the  lead.  In  this  age,  when  our  '*fast"  modern 
w^ays  require  the  best  in  a  man,  physical  endurance 
counts  much. 

Now  as  to  the  objections:  What  are  they  ?  All  are 
resolved  into  this  one,  football  is  dangerous.  This  puts 
us  in  mind  of  the  reply  a  little  boy  made  to  his  mother 
when  she  told  him  to  go  out  and  play  and  not  get  hurt. 

But,  mama,  how  can  you  have  any  fun  if  you  are  always 
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being  careful  not  to  get  hurt?"  Within  certain  limits 
the  greater  the  element  of  danger  and  risk  in  an  action 
the  intenser  the  pleasure.  To  an  onlooker,  football 
seems  much  rougher  than  it  really  is.  The  leaps  and 
tumbles  of  actors  in  a  circus  appear  almost  suicidal,  yet 
they  seldom  get  hurt,  for  they  are  trained  for  that  pur- 
pose. Let  us  not  restrain  the  muscle  and  activity  of  an 
athlete  within  the  circle  of  an  old  man's  agility.  We 
do  not  deny  that  football  is  rougher  than  some  other 
games,  mumble-peg  for  instance,  but  its  players  are 
trained  men  and  not  weak  women.  A  common  fallacy 
is  that  football  is  extremely  brutal.  The  merest  glance 
at  the  football  statistics  of  this  State  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  falsity  of  the  general  impression. 
The  three  colleges  in  the  State  where  football  is  allowed, 
up  to  the  fifteenth  of  November,  had  played  altogether 
eighteen  games.  One  captain  writes  that  of  eight  hard- 
fought  contests,  above  an  ordinary  bruise,  7iot  one  man 
had  bee7i  hiLvt.  The  other  two  captains  write  to  about 
the  same  effect;  in  no  game  was  any  player  hurt  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  attend  class  next  day.  These  are  in- 
controvertible facts,  and  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  do  most 
earnestly  request  from  the  Trustees  the  privilege  of  foot- 
ball at  Wake  Forest  College. 


Of  late  years  Old  Christmas  customs  seem 
Decadence  of  decline.     The  revels,  the 

Old  Christmas  j  ^.v,      *      *        t,  •  i 

^    ^  masquerades  thro  the  streets,  which  our 

Customs.  ^  ' 

fathers  and  mothers  used  to  enjoy,  are 
merely  recollections  now.  Even  Santa  Clans  has  been 
partially  divested  of  that  mysterious,  romantic  interest, 
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which  used  to  make  Christmas  anticipations  so  full  of 
unutterable  joy.  We  remember  as  the  day  drew  near, 
how  the  dear  kind  father  would  talk'to  old  "  Santa  "  up 
the  chimney,  telling  him  of  our  little  wants,  long  before 
confided  to  his  big  heart.  And  when  the  longed  for  time 
had  really  come,  when  was  there  ever  so  much  fun? 
Where  can  the  delight  of  examining  a  well-filled  stock- 
ing at  early  dawn  be  paralleled  ?  The  rapt  expressions 
of  pleasure  as  one  pulls  out  a  long  wished  for  "  Barlow," 
or  a  gayly  colored  spinning  top!  We  long  again  for  the 
days  of  innocent  childhood  when  all  seemed  good,  and 
when  belief  in  Santa  Clans  was  an  exquisite  pleasure. 
The  youngster  of  to-day  knows  too  much.  Santa  Clans 
tales  to  him  are  simple  and  foolish,  and  he  regards  with 
disdain  the  "softies"  who  find  pleasure  in  such.  De- 
spite Christmas'  sacred  origin,  we  can  but  regret  the 
decadence  of  its  old  customs,  giving  place  to  the  "fast" 
modern  way  of  doing  things. 


We  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 

''^*^?fl^j^i^^"^'^  medals  offered  by  The  Student  on  an- 
Medals.  ■' 

other  page.  In  no  art  more  than  in 
writing,  is  it  true  that  dexterity  is  the  result  of  long 
practice,  and  we  earnestly  advise  every  one  to  make  an 
effort  to  improve  himself  in  this  line,  and  be  more  pro- 
ficient in  writing,  even  tho  the  medal  should  not  fall  to 
his  lot. 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


JNO.  IVAN  EARP,  Editor. 


THE  IvEGEND  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  WREATHS. 

When  far  and  near  the  Christmas  bells 

Make  music  in  the  air, 
And  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men," 

Is  ringing  everywhere, 
They  tell  their  beads  by  frozen  brooks 

In  woodlands  white  with  snow. 
The  holly  in  its  thorny  bower. 

And  oak-born  mistletoe. 

One  hides  its  coral  treasures  deep 

And  arms  its  glossy  leaves. 
And  one  around  its  clustered  pearls 

A  thick  green  curtain  weaves, 
But  lads  and  lasses  seek  them  out 

When  winds  of  winter  blow, 
And  hang  the  ribboned-holly  wreath 

With  boughs  of  mistletoe. 

But  each  a  secret  in  its  heart 

Since  early  time  has  kept. 
When  in  the  morning  of  the  world 

The  Lord  among  us  wept. 
The  holly  bears  the  drops  or  blood 

That  marked  His  hour  of  woe, 
His  tears  congealed  to  waxen  fruit 

Still  gem  the  mistletoe. 

— Minna  Irving. 
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The  largest  library  in  the  world  is  that  of  Paris.  It  contains 
about  2,000,000  printed  books  and  160,000  MSS.  The  British 
Museum  contains  about  1,500,000  volumes.  The  Imperial  lyi- 
brary  contains  about  the  same  number.  These  are  the  largest 
libraries  in  the  world. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  issued  in  two  volumes, 
"The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  The  work,  we  are 
told,  largely  consists  of  new  matter,  which  has  never  been  pre- 
viously published  in  any  form.  The  volumes  contain  nearly 
five  hundred  letters,  written  to  various  classes,  including  some 
of  our  best  known  artists  and  literary  men. 

J' 

Mr.  E.  Iv.  Godkin,  one  of  the  best  known  journalists  of  our 
country,  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  journalism  because 
of  impaired  health.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  career,  which 
dates  back  to  the  reconstruction  period  just  after  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  the  founder  of  The  Nation,  and  besides  shaping  the  policy 
of  The  Evenmg  Post,  has  been  connected  with  many  other  news- 
papers.   Journalism  sustains  a  heavy  loss  by  his  retirement. 

J' 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  not  only  brought  back  the  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  story  of  our  fathers  in  his  new  book, 
"  Santa  Claus's  Partner, ' '  but,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
best  critics,  has  done  it  in  a  way  that  ranks  him  with  Dickens, 
as  a  charming  writer  of  Christmas  stories.  And  this  is  saying 
much  for  Mr.  Page.  He  is  one  of  those  brilliant  writers  who 
has  so  much  developed  in  the  last  two  decades  the  literature  of 
the  South  as  to  win  for  it  a  recognition  more  than  National. 

J' 

Christmas  has  become  the  broad  term  which  includes  peace, 
joy,  good-will,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  tends  to  make  one 
happy.  It  is  the  one  time  of  the  year  when  every  one  is  ex- 
pected to  banish  sorrow  and  care,  to  wear  a  smile  though  our 
heart  be  broken,  and  join  in  the  Christmas  festival,  commemo- 
rative of  the  birth  of  our  Eord.  And,  of  course,  we  are  philan- 
thropic enough  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  about  us,  and 
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let  the  influence  of  our  joyful  feelings  radiate  and  light  up  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  others.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that 
authors  write  their  Christmas  books,  and  magazine  editors 
bring  out  their  special  Christmas  numbers  in  their  prettiest  and 
most  attractive  covers,  and  entertaining  stories  forold  and  young. 

J' 

The  December  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine  is  a  very  interest- 
ing number.  Among  the  articles  we  mention,  "The  Man  of  the 
Hour,"  an  interesting  story  of  Col.  John  I^aurens,  and  his  mis- 
sion to  the  French  court  to  solicit  aid  from  the  French  king  for 
the  struggling  Colonies.  Another  good  article  is  "The  Im- 
peachment of  Andrew  Johnson, "  written  by  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 
who  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  trial.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  history,  though  we  cannot  say  that  he  writes  with 
an  altogether  unbiased  mind. 

Rev.  John  Watson  begins  the  publication  of  his  new  work, 
"The  Life  of  the  Master, "  in  this  number,  all  of  which  will  be 
published  serially.  It  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  artist,  Corwin 
Knapp  lyinson.  Two  beautiful  illustrations  appear  with  the 
first  contribution  in  colors, — an  innovation  for  a  magazine 
on  a  large  scale — representing  "The  Vision  of  the  Shepherds,  " 
anil  "  Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth,"  besides  other  illustrations  in 
black-and-white. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


John  Milton,  Life  and  Works.  By  William  P.  Trent.  {The 
Macmillan  Company .) 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  honor  Milton 
as  they  should,  and  that  he  is  rapidly  passing  into  that  class  of 
authors  oftener  talked  about  than  read.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  has  ventured  to  tell  over  again 
the  story  of  his  life  and  works.  And  who  is  better  fitted  to  do 
this  than  Professor  Trent,  who  easily  ranks  among  the  foremost 
scholars  and  critics  of  our  country  ?  It  is  apparent,  after  read- 
ing only  a  few  pages  of  this  work,  that  the  author  is  an  ardent 
admirer  and  an  earnest  student  of  Milton  and  understands  him 
as  few  men  do.  and  therefore  is  able  to  quicken  our  love  for  and 
appreciation  of  him. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  devoted  to 
his  "  Life,  "  and  the  second  to  his  "  Works. " 

Part  I  is  divided  up  as  follow^s  :  (i)  "Early  Years,"  (2)  "The 
Man  of  Affairs,"  (3)  "  The  Supreme  Poet.  "  While  he  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Milton,  the  author  does  not  overlook  all  his  faults  nor 
does  he  attempt  to  prove  him  to  be  infallible,  yet  he  clearly  ex  Jh- 
erates  Milton  of  many  faults  which  are  attributed  to  him  by  his  en- 
emies and  proves  him  justifiable  in  his  actions.  Take  for  example 
that  famous  episode  about  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell.  A  great 
many  lay  all  the  blame  on  Milton  ;  that  his  his  rigid  Puritanical 
principles  and  ideals  made  him  well-nigh  unendurable, — hence 
the  trouble.  "  His  demands  upon  the  girl  were  probably  exces- 
sive, "  says  the  author,  "but  then  he  was  an  idealist  who  had 
somehow  made  a  bad  match.  If  she  suffered,  so  did  he;  and 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  the  grave,  dignified 
man's  having  wantonly  offended  his  young  wife,  while  they  are 
not  nearly  so  great  against  the  shallow  Royalist  girl's  having 
uttered  light  and  flippant  gibes  about  her  Puritan  husband's 
noblest  and  dearest  ideals." 

In  all  of  the  poet's  life,  as  written  by  Professor  Trent,  we  see 
Milton  the  great  idealist  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  a  lofty 
and  noble  purpose  to  serve  his  country  and  to  order  his  life 

"  As  ever  in  his  great  Task -Master's  eye." 
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In  Part  II  we  have  a  study  of  Milton  the  poet,  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  The  minor  poems  are  discussed 
first  and  are  divided  and  grouped  in  the  following  order :  The 
English  poems  written  before  the  retirement  at  Horton,  exclud- 
ing the  Elegies ;  next  the  Latin  poems  ;  then  the  companion 
poems  "  L'AUegro  "  and  "II  Penseroso;"  then  "Arcades  and 
' '  Comus ; ' '  and  finally  ' '  Lycidas, ' '  together  with  the  other 
Elegies. 

In  speaking  of  the  criticism  that  Milton  was  not  an  acute 
observer  of  nature  as  was  Tennyson,  while  it  may  be  true, 
says  the  author,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  minute  and 
accurate  observation  is  essential  to  the  equipment  of  a  great 
poet.  "A  genuine  love  of  nature,  a  power  to  feel  and  impart 
something  of  her  spirit,  is  doubtless  essential,  but  as  poetry 
on  its  pictorial  side  should  be  mainly  suggestive,  it  is  not  yet 
clear  that  posterity  will  get  more  pleasure  out  of  the  elaborate 
and  accurate  pictures  of  some  modern  poets  than  out  of  the 
broadly  true  and  suggestive,  if  sometimes  inaccurate,  pictures 
of  Milton. " 

The  next  two  poems  of  importance  are  the  masque  poems 
"  Arcades  '*  and  "  Comus."  The  first  formed  part  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby. 

' '  The  compliments  that  had  to  be  paid  the  Dowager  are  turned 
with  as  much  grace  as  if  the  Puritan  had  been  an  Elizabethan 
of  the  prime.  Indeed,  Shakspeare  himself  has  hardly  surpassed 
the  exquisite  song  beginning 

'  O'er  the  smooth  enamelled  green.'  " 

"  Comus  "  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  its  literary  merits  have 
called  forth  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  from  the  critics. 
Some  persist  in  calling  it  a  lyrical  drama  ;  others  an  epic  drama 
(whatever  that  may  be);  some  one  thing,  some  another.  "  It's  a 
masque,  "  says  the  author,  "  and  must  be  judged  as  a  masque,  " 
and  because  it  has  not  been  is  the  reason  so  many  critics  depre- 
ciate its  merits  and  value.  Then  it  is  compared  with  other 
masques,  and  in  our  judgment  he  successfully  proves  that  "  Co- 
mus "  is  by  far  the  greatest  masque  in  the  English  language, 
the  nobility  and  beauty  of  which  outweigh  its  technical  defects. 

The  Elegaic  poems  are  next  studied.    In  answer  to  the  critics 
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that  "  Lycidas  "  lacks  sincerity,  and  fails  therefore  to  make  a 
true  appeal,  because  it  has  not  that  note  of  personal  sorrow  that 
is  found  in  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  the  author  reminds 
them  that  while  Edward  King  was  not,  perhaps,  Milton's  bosom 
friend,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  intimate  with  a  man  to  be  sin- 
cere in  mourning  his  premature  taking  off.  Milton  knew  of  King 
well  enough  ;  knew  that  he  was  just  the  man  the  ministry  needed. 
' '  Lycidas  ' '  is  proof  itself  of  the  interest  that  Milton  took  in  that 
ministry,  and  of  the  scorn  he  had  for  its  unworthy  representa- 
tives. The  poem  is  also  proof  of  the  sincere  grief  its  author  had 
for  the  loss  of  one  he  knew  and  admired,  and  because  of  the  emo- 
tion of  Milton  fused  by  his  artistic  skill  into  this  poem,  Profes- 
sor Trent,  with  little  hesitation,  pronounces  it  the  noblest  elegy 
in  any  of  the  greater  literatures. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  another 
to  the  sonnets,  and  then  we  come  to  "  Paradise  lyost. " 

The  English  people,  the  Protestants  especially,  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  such  a  masterpiece  was  written  by  our  own 
poet.  Professor  Trent  examines  for  us  its  coUvStruction,  literary 
ability,  its  sublimity,  answers  the  adverse  criticisms,  and  then 
helps  us  to  a  better  appreciation  and  study  of  it.  He  tell  us 

1 .  We  must  learn  that  a  work  of  art  should  not  be  made  the 
object  of  our  religious  or  scientific  or  other  preconceptions. 

2.  The  reader  must,  as  far  as  possible,  make  his  own  imagina- 
tion assist  that  of  the  poet,  or,  at  least,  check  all  resistance  to 
the  artist's  efforts. 

3.  The  tendency  to  shirk  contact  with  the  sublime  must  be 
subdued  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  the  resolute  endeavor  to 
live  with  the  eye  fixed  on  the  heights.  "The  best  way  to  learn 
to  appreciate  '  Paradise  Lost, '  "  says  the  author,  "is  to  read  and 
re-read. " 

Another  chapter  is  given  to  the  study  of  '  'Paradise  Regained,  " 
and  "Samson  Agonistes, "  and  the  last  chapter  is  an  essay  on 
"Milton's  Art." 

We  think  that  Professor  Trent  has  not  unduly  bestowed  on 
Milton  his  meeds  of  praise,  but  simply  given  him  his  due,  and 
we  trust  his  "venture  "  mentioned  in  the  beginning  will  not  be 
futile.  The  book  is  invaluable  to  students  and  scholars  wishing 
to  understand  and  appreciate  Milton. 


EXCHANGES 


The  Criterion  is  gotten  up  with  taste  and  attracts  our  atten- 
tion by  its  neat  cover.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  readable.  The 
essay  on  Bacon  shows  study,  and  adds  to  the  literary  merit  of 
the  issue.  "  The  Negro  of  the  Low  Countrj'  "  is  a  collection  of 
character  sketches,  and  we  think  this  article  worthy  of  especial 
commendation . 

The  November  issue  of  the  Randolph- Macon  Monthly  contains 
much  that  is  interesting.  "  Sammy  Skinner's  Fairy  Tale  "  is 
a  spirited  story,  and  "Come-Again,  Spring,"  though  short,  is 
not  badly  done.  While  some  of  the  poetry  is  creditable,  we 
think  that  the  excellence  of  the  magazine  would  be  strengthened 
by  more  of  fiction. 

,^ 

The  Buff  a7id  Blue  is  not  devoid  of  well-written  articles,  and 
we  welcome  it  to  our  table.  "A  Story  of  Autumn  "  is  above  the 
average,  but  "Tom,  the  Knife  Grinder  "  is  only  a  fair  produc- 
tion. The  long  article  on  "  Greek  Mythology- "  is  smoothly 
written  but,  being  nothing  more  than  an  epitome,  fails  to  be  in- 
teresting. The  departments  are  well  edited,  and  reflect  genuine 
college  spirit. 

The  North  Caroli7ia  University  Mns^azine  comes  to  our  table 
filled  with  several  admirable  articles  between  tasty  and  well- 
designed  covers.  "John  Lucas, "  a  sketch — apparently  imagi- 
nary— is  written  in  a  happy  vein,  and  with  some  masterful 
touches,  which  lead  us  to  believe  the  writer  is  drawing  from  his 
own  w^ell  of  experience.  It  is  an  admirable  article,  and  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  "On  a  New  York  Daily  "  is  a  well-writ- 
ten sketch  on  the  inside  working  of  a  great  daily  newspaper. 
The  next  article  is  an  interesting  story  on  love  at  the  seashore — 
"Where  Ocean  Breezes  Blow. "  Several  poems  and  an  essay  on 
"Scotch  Traits  in  Thomas  Carlyle  "  complete  the  literary  de- 
partment. 
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The  Bowdoin  Quill  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  college  maga- 
zine that  comes  to  our  table.  Its  articles  are  all  short  but  well 
written.  "How  Sue  Pledged  Him"  is  a  lively  account  of  a 
Freshman's  first  week  at  Bowdoin,  during  which  he  is  hauled 
from  one  club  to  another,  unable  to  decide  which  to  join. 
Finally  by  a  happy  plot  of  a  scheming  Senior  the  dark  eyes  of 
"  Sue  "  pledges  him  to  the  A  A  A's. 

The  Mercerian  for  December  is  quite  up  to  its  usual  standard 
of  excellence.  The  first  article  deals  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner with  the  question  of  expansion.  "  Sleeping  and  Waking  " 
is  an  exceedingly  well-told  story  of  a  man's  struggle  with  him- 
self, and  the  final  victory  of  his  better  nature.  The  issue  of 
senatorial  election  is  discussed  in  an  article  rather  too  short  for 
its  purpose.  "A  Trip  to  Fitzgerald  "  is  a  humorous  account  of 
a  novel  experience. 

The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  "American  Literature  and  the  National  Character."  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  our  task  to  fell  forests  and  build  a  nation.  But 
now  the  writer  sees  the  first  fairit  streaks  of  that  desired  sun — a 
national  literature.  "An  Assassinated  Hat"  is  the  suggestive 
title  of  a  humorous  reporter's  story,  which  ends  in  a  happy  love 
story.  "Spivens  "  is  lacking  in  spirit  and  plot,  and  the  long 
descriptions  of  commonplace  student  life  are  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  Poe  has  found  expres- 
sion in  nearly  all  our  college  magazines.  '^The  Relation  of 
Poe's  Character  to  His  Work  "  deals  with  this  subject  in  an  in- 
teresting and  admirable  manner. 

The  Peabody  Record  for  November  contains  several  well- 
written  articles.  Two  short  sketches,  both  very  interesting, 
appear  on  some  phase  of  poet  life.  "History  as  Revealed  in 
Longfellow's  Poem  "  is  an  entertaining  article  on  the  history  of 
Acadia,  rendered  immortal  in  the  "  Evangeline."  "Child  Life 
in  Whittier"  deals  with  Whittier's  portrayal  of  the  "barefoot 
boy."    Will  his  ideal  live,  questions  the  writer,  and  if  it  does, 
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how  will  it  influence  future  generations  ?  In  the  "Daughters  of 
Eve"  the  author  writes  sensibly  about  woman's  sphere  and 
power.  He  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  sex;  woman  rules  the 
world,  but  "is  this  power  for  weal  or  woe?  "  he  pertinently 
asks.  "A  Frog  in  His  Throat"  uses  the  everyday  occurrence 
of  a  snake  swallowing  a  toad,  on  which  to  hang  a  psychological 
discussion  of  instinct.  Had  the  writer  treated  his  subject  a  little 
more  popularly,  the  article  would  have  proved  more  interesting. 
The  Record's  editorial  department  rather  shades  off,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  different  editors'  ways  of  treating  this  de- 
partment. 

J' 

Some  of  our  November  exchanges:  The  Catonian,  Chimes  oj 
Shorter  College,  Se?ninary  Magazine,  Blue  and  Gold,  Stetson 
Collegiate,  Howard  Collegian,  Nassau  Literary,  Bowdoin  Quill, 
Guilford  Collegian,  Trinity  Archive,  Hampden-Sidney  Magazine, 
Wofford  College  Journal,  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  William  Jew- 
ell Student,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  The  Carolinian,  U.  Va. 
Magazine,  Furman  Echo,  The  Muse,  The  MesseJtger  of  Rich- 
mond College. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


EDGAR  W.  TIMBERLAKE,  Editor  pro-  tern. 


'90.  Mr.  Needham  P.  Mangum  is  practicing  law  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

'97.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heck  is  studying  English  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y. 

'97.  Mr.  Gray  R.  King  is  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C. 

'98.  Mr.  O.  E.  Sams  is  studying  for  the  ministry  at  the  New 
York  Seminary. 

'98.  Mr.  Jackson  Hamilton  is  principal  of  a  high  school  in 
Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

'98.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Kellinger  is  studying  law  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University. 

'96.  Mr.  Bruce  Benton  is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

'99.  Rev.  J.  C.  Owen  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for 
Tung  Chow,  China,  Oct.  14,  1899,  where  he  intends  to  engage 
in  missionary  work. 

'90.  Dr.  E.  F.  Early  is  located  in  New  Bern,  where  he  has 
an  extensive  practice. 

'92.  Mr.  O.  J.  Peterson  is  principal  of  a  school  in  North 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Mr.  Peterson  has  met  with  a  marked  success 
in  his  comparatively^  short  career,  and  has  now  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  instructor. 

'79.  Mr.  E.  F.  Aydlett  is  located  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
He  has  an  extensive  law  practice,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  at- 
torneys of  his  section  of  the  State. 

'84.  Dr.  Jno.  E.  Ashcraft,  after  leaving  Wake  Forest,  entered 
the  University^  Medical  College  of  New  York.  After  taking  his 
degree  there,  he  located  in  Monroe,  N.  C,  where  he  soon  rose  to 
prominence,  and  is  now  the  leading  physician  of  his  county. 
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Mr.  Richard  J.  Biggs,  Jr.  ('98),  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  now  mak- 
ing an  extensive  tour  through  various  portions  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Germany  and  France.  He  sends  greetings  to  the 
boys,  and  has  promised  to  contribute  an  occasional  article  to  the 
Student,  descriptive  of  the  places  he  intends  to  visit. 

'78.  Mr.  W.E.  Daniel,  oneof  Wake  Forest's  most  divStinguished 
sons,  is  residing  in  Weldon,  N.  C.  After  taking  the  M.  A.  degree, 
he  studied  law  under  Judge  Strong,  of  Raleigh,  until  1880,  when 
he  obtained  his  license  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Twice  elected 
Solicitor  of  the  second  judicial  district,  Mr.  Daniel  has  served 
his  trust  well,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

'75.  Mr.  Iv.  W.  Bagley  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Vine 
Hill  Female  Academy  at  Scotland  Neck.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree at  Wake  Forest,  he  taught  for  some  time  in  Scotland  Neck, 
after  which  he  moved  to  Littleton.  Here,  by  his  earnest  and 
faithful  efforts,  he  built  up  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  won  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  as  an  in- 
structor. Mr.  Bagley  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  St  oent  for 
his  success  in  his  new  field. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Biblical  Recorder  : 

"We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  J.  Y.  Mangum,  wl  >  en  -ed 
Wake  Forest  some  years  ago  from  Granville  County,  is  .efl  .  - 
ing  honor  upon  his  State  by  the  success  of  his  practice  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Post  Graduate  School  and  Hospital, 
in  addition  to  his  other  hospital  appointments.  His  friends  in 
North  Carolina  are  proud  of  his  success." 

The  following  recently  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Morning  Post 
concerning  three  Wake  Forest  alumni,  distinguished  in  North 
Carolina  journalism: 

"Yesterday  afternoon  Messrs.  Frederick  Lycurgus  Merritt, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Pence  and  Willis  Grandy  Briggs,  three  well- 
known  apostles  of  the  pencil  here,  left  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  via 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  go  over  the  new  line  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. They  are  in  the  private  car  of  Vice-President  Andrews, 
and  are  in  personal  charge  of  that  distinguished  young  rail- 
roader, Thomas  Heartt,  who  has  given  a  heavy  bond  for  their 
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safe  return.  Their  adventures  will  be  narrated,  not  only  in  the 
press,  but  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ananias  Club,  of  which  the 
three  are  such  bright  ornaments.  " 

'90.  Among  the  foremost  of  the  younger  attorneys  of  the 
State  stands  Mr.  T.  W.  Bickett,  of  Louisburg.  Mr.  Bickett, 
originally  from  Union  County,  entered  Wake  Forest  in  1886, 
and  after  graduating  taught  two  years  in  the  well-known  Graded 
Schools  of  Winston.  Becoming  satisfied  that  the  practice  of  the 
Law  was  his  calling,  in  1893  he  took  the  prescribed  course  under 
the  late  Dr.  Manning,  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  at  the  following  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  obtained  his  license.  His  rise  in  his 
chosen  profession  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  In  1895  Mr. 
Bickett  located  in  Louisburg,  where  he  soon,  by  his  careful  at- 
tention to  all  business  placed  in  his  hands,  won  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Largely  through  his  instru- 
mentality, a  bill  was  passed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1896, 
abolishing  saloons  and  substituting  a  dispensary,  for  which  ser- 
vice the  people  of  Louisburg  feel  that  they  owe  him  a  lasting 
debt  of  jr  a^itude. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor. 

Victory!  !  !" 

AiNT  IT  NICE  !" 

Do  YOU  BELONG  to  that  Botany  class? 

Miss  Joy  Parker  is  at  home  on  a  visit. 

Miss  Pattie  Olive,  of  Apex,  is  vising  Miss  Mary 
Purefoy. 

Miss  Lizzie  Briggs,  of  Raleigh,  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Mary  Taylor. 

President  Taylor  and  Professors  Carlyle  and  Lake 
attended  the  Convention  in  Asheville. 

Miss  Isabel  Gulley,  who  is  attending  the  Woman's 
College  of  Raleigh,  was  at  home  on  Thanksgiving. 

The  Anniversary  marshals  are  Messrs.  EUGENE 
WILLIAM  PEARCE  (Chief),  E.  A.  Green  and  D.  W. 
Sorrell  from  the  Phi.,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Henri  Royall, 
F.  G.  Hamrick  and  A.  W.  Thomas  from  the  Eu. 

Ere  this  reaches  the  public  the  fall  term  will  have 
closed.  But  as  we  bid  the  old  year  an  aflfectionate  fare- 
well we  would  carry  with  us  the  fondest  recollection  of 
two  things.  The  first  is  of  course  the  "great  debate," 
and  the  other  the  Senior  speaking,  which  took  place  on 
the  night  after  Thanksgiving.  The  Seniors  who  held 
forth  on  that  occasion  were  Messrs.  Irwin,  Alderman, 
Spruill,  Brite  and  Mumford.  All  the  speeches  were  well 
written  and  eloquently  delivered,  but  we  think  the  palm 
must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Mumford,  who  spoke  on  "The 
American  Woman." 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  the  scientific  society  was 
held  in  the  laboratory  on  the  5th.  Dr.  S.  P.  Holding 
('94)  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "Serum  Therapy: 
the  use  of  serum  in  innoculation."  This  is  a  live  sub- 
ject, and  he  showed  that  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
progress  of  his  profession. 

The  Muse  has  "struck"  us  at  last,  and  this  is  the 
force  of  her  blow: 

"It  may  not  be  that  I  can  see  the  beauty  of  the  skies, 
It  may  not  be  that  I  can  see  the  glow  of  the  sunrise  ; 
But  this  I  know  and  know  full  well,  whatever  may  betide, 
That  every  time  that  I  write  verse  some  one  is  sure  to  chide.*' 

Guess  the  author;  who  can? 

The  Student  notes  with  pleasure  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  work  of  the  historical  society.  During  the 
past  session  many  valuable  papers  were  presented,  and 
taken  all  in  all  the  society  is  a  stimulus  to  original  his- 
torical investigation.  Dr.  Sikes'  address  on  "The  He- 
roes of  the  Unification  of  Italy,"  delivered  at  the  last 
regular  meeting,  was  highly  interesting.  Count  Cavour^s 
part  in  welding  together  into  one  government  so  many 
dissimilar  principalities  Dr.  Sikes  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  nothing  short  of  genius. 

During  the  last  week  of  November  we  had  with  us 
Krikor  Hagop  Basmijian,  an  Armenian  Baptist  preacher, 
who  intends  to  return  to  his  fatherland  in  a  few  years. 
He  came  to  America  in  '86  and  since  then  has  devoted 
his  time  to  qualifying  himself  for  bearing  the  glad  tid- 
ings to  priest-ridden  Armenia.  On  Tuesday  night  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  he  delivered  a  highly  entertaining 
lecture  on  "Turkey  and  Armenia"  before  a  large  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Basmijian  is  a  graduate  of  the  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  an  American  citizen.   He  says  that 
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America  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth,  and  that  he 
loves  it  next  to  Armenia. 

The  saddest  duty  that  has  yet  devolved  upon  the 
editor  is  that  of  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Reid. 
Mr.  Reid  had  been  connected  with  the  Seaboard  Air  I^ine 
for  about  thirty-five  years,  and  this  fact  alone  bears  am- 
ple testimony  to  his  ability  in  his  vocation  of  life.  His 
many  sterling  qualities,  preeminent  among  which  were 
his  unflinching  regard  for  duty  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
employers,  won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and  in  him  the  town  and  community  have 
lost  a  good  man  and  a  useful  citizen.  His  death  was  not 
sudden:  from  the  time  he  took  his  bed  until  his  last  hour 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  how  long  it  would 
be  until  the  end.  His  wife  and  only  daughter  survive 
him,  and  to  them  the  Student  expresses  its  profound 
sympathy. 

The  final  examination  on  Junior  History  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  won  the  distinction  of  mak- 
ing seventy-five,  and  some — did  not.  Now  that  ''the 
battle's  fought  and  won"  the  heroes  often  congregate 
around  somebody  else's  cosy  hearth  and  tell  us  how  it 
happened.  One  of  the  stars  told  how  vividly  he  had  de- 
scribed Caesar's  last  moments,  and,  growing  eloquent, 
made  this  pithy  observation:  "Why  fellows,  old  Caesar 
was  a  man  right ;  he  was  a  wheel-horse,  and  I  just  tell 
you,  there  aint  no  telling  what  he  would  ha'  done  if  Bru- 
tus hadn't  gone  and  stabbed  him!"  The  parsoD,  who 
had  been  chewing  his  quid  in  silence  for  some  time,  now 
broke  in  :  "And  let  me  tell  you  how  I  sized  up  old  Lu- 
ther for  him  ;  I  told  him  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  man 
of  convictions,  a[|man  who  would  meet  the  devil  at  any 
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cross-roads  in  Christendom  and  talk  about  the  hereafter 
with  him."    And  the  crickets  held  their  breath. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  lectures  was  delivered 
here  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  by  Prof.  Kesler  of  the  Fe- 
male University.  His  theme — ' '  Science  and  Poetry  " — 
was  a  lofty  one,  and  his  treatment  of  it  was  beyond  com- 
pare. An  analysis  of  his  effort  were  hardly  less  than 
mockery,  and  hence  we  shall  simply  try  to  point  out  in 
a  few  words  his  main  arguments.  Science,  he  said,  had 
been  variously  defined;  but  true  science  is  conditioned 
largely  on  the  imagination.  The  scientist  uses  his  im- 
agination to  break  the  apparently  insuperable  barrier  of 
the  undiscovered  ;  for  hypothesis,  partly  substantiated 
and  uncontroverted,  and  not  fact,  is  his.  Without  science 
progress  would  not,  could  not,  be.  The  poet  uses  sci- 
ence; he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  cause,  but  sim- 
ply states  the  facts  in  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  breath- 
ing into  them  the  soul  of  emotion.  In  support  of  this 
statement,  the  lecturer  aptly  quoted  passages  from  Brown- 
ing, Byron  and  Keats.  Prof.  Kesler  differed  with  Stead- 
man  and  his  school,  who  hold  that  the  poet  depicts  nature 
solely  in  its  ideal  aspects,  i.  ^. ,  what  nature  seems  to  be. 
He  reiterated  that  the  poet  emotionalizes  what  he  him- 
self sees,  what  he  recognizes  as  real,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  He  closed  by  discussing 
the  question,  whether  knowledge  destroys  beauty,  and 
his  answer  was  a  firm  denial.  Physics  has  not  stolen  the 
rainbow  from  the  heaven  and  botany  has  not  destroyed 
the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  the  rose.  His  great  argument 
was  for  the  complete  union  of  science  and  poetry,  and 
few  who  followed  him  could  fail  to  endorse  his  views. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  the  debate?  "What 
debate?" — why  the  Thanksgiving  debate,  to  be  sure. 
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On  Thanksgiving  noon  mother  earth  bore  a  placid  smile 
on  her  face,  and  the  sun  poured  his  gladsome  light  down 
to  cheer  us  on  to  victory.  Yes,  it  was  a  beautiful  day  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  over  two  hundred  of  the  loyal, 
all  in  holiday  attire,  pulled  out  from  the  station  at  two 
o'clock.  Arriving  in  Raleigh  at  three,  we  amused  our- 
selves for  a  while  by  "seeing  the  sights"  of  the  great 
city.  But  the  crowning  feature  of  the  day  was  the  re- 
ception tendered  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Wake 
Forest  College  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege. Many  did  not  go,  but  we  think  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  missed  is  punishment  enough  for  them. 
Some  one  made  this  knightly  remark  about  the  fair 
maidens  who  made  the  occasion  charming  for  so  many: 
''The  tender  buds  of  North  Carolina's  womanhood  ap- 
peared in  all  their  radiance  and  beauty  last  evening," 
and  we  desire  to  reiterate  it  here,  hoping  the  Woman's 
College  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year! 

And  then  we  went  to  the  debate,  in  which  Powers, 
Dunning  and  Cooke  covered  themselves  with  glory, — 
not  of  the  variety  that  lasteth  for  a  day,  but  endless  and 
infinite.  When  Dr.  Daniel,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  judges,  announced  that  Wake  Forest  was  the  vic- 
tor, pandemonium  reigned  for  a  time.  Daring  the  inter- 
val the  Professor  ceased  to  be  stern,  the  Senior  (p  gloria 
patril)  to  be  lordly,  the  Sophomore  to  be  sarcastic,  and 
the  Fresh  to  be  verdant.  The  most  sober  came  back  in- 
toxicated— with  Joy,  of  course. 

To  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  we  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  interest  they  showed  in  the  debate. 
To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  we  are  doubly  grateful: 
the  cup  we  brought  back  w^as  their  gift ;  and  to  them  are 
we  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  Then, 
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here's  three  cheers  for  that  high-toned  organization  and 
to  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Jones,  the  president  of  the  debate  ! 

'*Ivet  me  tell  you  a  little  fairy  tale,"  said  the  Soph  as 
he  lazily  lit  a  cigarette  and  sank  into  a  chair.  Pro- 
ceed," said  the  Senior,  laying  down  his  Logic,  with  a 
groan  more  like  the  north  wind  than  anything  else. 

''Well,  once  upon  a  time,  when  college  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  and  bicycles  brought  two  dollars  a 
thousand,  there  arose  strife  between  two  students  of  the 
University  of  Dreamland.  One  was  a  Soph  of  the  most 
miserable  type  and  the  other  was  as  lusty  a  Newish  as 
you  would  find  in  a  day's  tramp.  Now  this  Soph,  with 
a  view  to  embarrassing  the  other,  said  :  'Dear  Herbert, 
it  maketh  my  heart  sad  to  say  so,  but  J  think  thou  hast 
transgressed  to  the  extent  of  pawning  thy  soul  to  the 
devil.'  This  was  said  with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity 
that  would  have  caused  the  Wizard  of  this  same  univer- 
sity to  have  stroked  his  snow-white  beard  and  said  :  '  lyife 
is  but  a  dream  and  college  life's  a  nightmare.' — 

"'Thou  fool,' quoth  the  Newish  to  the  Soph;  'talk 
in  the  Dreamland  dialect,  or  else  saw  it  off.' — 

"  'Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  betting,  and  /'//  bet  you 
ffty  cents  against  your  old  wheel  that  Pm  right  about  it, ' 

"  'Done,'  quoth  the  Newish  wnth  a  vain  attempt  to 
look  'game.' 

"Well,  when  the  biz  was  settled  the  Newish  was  out 
a  wheel  and  the  Soph  was  in  to  the  extent  of  the  same  ; 
but  since  that  time  grief  has  come  to  both  of  them." 

"What  of  that?"  drawled  the  Senior  languidly. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  :  A  fairy  well  known  to  these 
young  men  stole  the  wheel  and  carried  it  many  leagues 
away  to  the  realm  of  Nowhere.  This  gloomy  land  was 
inhabited  by  beings,  once  wild  asses  of  the  desert  and 
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mountain  bears  but  now  transformed  into  Seniors,  who 
wandered  ever  to  and  fro  and  were  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  absolute  self-consciousness.  Here,  by  the  skill  of 
magic  dire,  the  'bike'  became  a  vision  which  haunted 
the  Soph  and  Newish  day  and  night,  but  which,  being 
intangible,  they  could  not  locate." 

"Well,  what  became  of  the  wheel?"  asked  the  Senior 
with  the  faintest  of  smiles. 

*' Nobody  knows,"  replied  the  bore  as  he  said  good- 
night. 


CLIPPINGS. 


He  asked  a  miss  what  was  a  kiss 

Grammatically  defined ; 
"It's  a  conjunction,  sir,"  she  said, 

' '  And  hence  can 't  be  declined. ' ' 

— Exchange. 

REST. 

A  TRANSIvATlON. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busj^  career, 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere; 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion,  clear  without  strife, 

Fleeing  to  ocean  after  its  life ; 

'Tis  loving  and  serving  the  Highest  and  Best; 

'Tis  onward,  unswerving, — that  is  true  rest. 

—N.  C.  U.  Magazine. 

J' 

WHAT  PLEASETH  ME. 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passinjr  pleasing  tongue. — Shakespeare. 

A  cherry  lip  hath  charms  for  me, 
If  it  curve  in  winsome  smile 
And  careworn  thought  beguile. 

A  bonny  eye  best  pleaseth  me, 

Swift  to  see  a  creature's  need, 
Or  flash  at  wrongful  deed. 

A  passing  pleasing  {tuneful)  tongue 
Shall  in  sweetest  music  sing, 
When  from  it  love  doth  ring. 

Ah,  cherry  lip  !  Ah,  bonny  eye  I  and  passing  pleasing  tongue! 
If  not  a  sign  of  heart-deep  grace,  I  envy  not  the  fairest  face 
E'er  yet  by  poet  sung. 

—  The  Buff  and  Blue. 
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A  SYMPHONY. 

The  bull-frog  sat  on  the  bank  and  said, 

"Ker-chug,  ker-chug,  ker-chug!  " 
"I'll  smash,  "  the  fighter  fiercely  said, 

"Yer  mug,  yer  mug,  yer  mug!  " 
"Delicious  feast !  "  the  jay-bird  said, 

"Er  bug,  er  bug,  er  bug!  " 
"  I  '11  have  him  yet, ' '  the  copper  said, 

"Ther  thug,  ther  thug,  ther  thug!  " 
"Fountain  of  life,  "  the  toper  said, 

"Be'r  jug,  be 'r  jug,  be 'r  jug!  " 
"My  heart's  desire!  "  the  Freshman  said, 

"Gir'  hug,  gir'  hug,  gir'  hug!  " 

— Exchange. 

THINK  OF  ME. 

"Think  of  me  " — a  last  request 
Hand  in  hand  so  gently  pressed, 

A  glistening  e^'e, 

A  fond  goodbye, 
And  recollection's  sweet  behest. 

'  *  Think  of  me. ' '    What  pathos  there — 
To  beg  in  memory's  hold  a  share? 

Forget  me  not ! 

And  do  not  blot 
.  Me  from  your  tender  thoughtful  care. 

"Think  of  me.  "    Long  will  I  be, 

The  great  wide  world  'tween  you  and  me. 

On  moves  the  throng; 

I'm  dragged  along, 
A  part,  not  of,  this  human  sea. 

"Think  of  me!  "    Ah!  who  can  tell 
How  sweet  to  think  of  those  loved  well? 

O  who  but  they 

Can  find  the  way 
To  where  our  deeper  longings  dwell  ? 

—  The  Mercerian. 
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OLDEN  DAYS. 

There  are  no  songs  like  the  old  songs, 
The  songs  our  mothers  snng ; 
There  are  no  days  like  the  old  days 
When  the  heart  was  young. 

There  are  no  scenes  like  the  old  scenes 
We  wandered  once  among — 
The  old  woods  and  the  clear  streams, — 
When  the  heart  was  young. 

There  are  no  ties  like  the  old  ties, 
From  soul 's  true  choosing  sprung  ; 
There  is  no  love  like  the  old  love, 
When  the  heart  was  young. 

—  The  Buff  and  Blue. 

J' 

ACCEPT  THESE  FLOWERS. 

/    Accept  these  flowers,  dear,  they  hold 
Beneath  their  petals '  silken  fold 

A  secret  fond  your  heart  to  cheer ; 

From  them  you  read  what  wanteth  here — 
A  something  ne'er  by  poet  told. 

Ah,  how  they'll  blush  when  you  behold 
Their  roseate  hue  and  slender  mold. 

And  how  they'll  soothe  your  every  fear — 
Accept  these  flowers. 

And  when  each  tender  cell  of  gold 

Has  breathed  to  you  a  ' '  tale  of  old, ' ' 
Bow  near  and  softly  let  a  tear 
In  pity  fall ;  for  then  they  're  sear. 

Like  oft  my  heart,  though  now  'tis  bold — 
Accept  these  flowers. 

—  The  Buff  and  Blue. 
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WHEN  SHE  IS  GONE. 

When  she  is  gone,  dies  out  the  light 
From  fretted  nave  and  paneled  wall, 
With  sable  skirts  the  voiceless  night 
Sweeps  somber-eyed  adown  the  hall — 
If  life  be  sweet  with  love  alone 
Then  life  is  death  when  she  is  gone. 

When  she  is  gone,  the  dark  old  pines 
By  whom  her  foot  hath  found  a  place 
Grow  tremulous  o'er  her  loveliness, 
And  whisper  of  my  lady's  grace, 
And  nod  to  me  across  the  lawn. 
For  they  too  know  when  she  is  gone. 

When  she  is  gone  we  wait  for  her. 
And  sigh  for  her,  the  pines  and  I, 
And  dream  old  dreams  of  laughing  lips 
And  wonder-glances  by  and  by. 
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SHELLEY. 

BY  JAMES  F.  ROYSTER. 

I. — His  lyiFR. 

Of  all  the  English  poets  the  life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley is  the  most  pathetic.  As  with  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Keats  and  Byron,  the  manner  of  his  life  and 
its  untimely  end  did  not  allow  his  powers  to  attain  their 
highest  development.  What  great  things  we  naturally 
might  have  expected  from  his  genius,  after  all  the 

beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain,"  and 
after  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  some  of  his  mad 
doctrines,  allowed  to  run  riot  in  his  poetry,  had  been 
repressed  by  a  saner  judgment,  acquired  with  the  matu- 
rity of  years!  Yet  in  the  brief  thirty  years  of  his  life  he 
wrote  enough,  and  of  such  value,  as  is  now  recognized, 
to  give  him  a  high  place  in  the  realms  of  English 
poetry. 

This  life  of  genius  bordering  on  madness  began 
August  4th,  1792,  a  revolutionary  spirit  coming  into 
the  world  at  a  revolutionary  period.  Differing  from  the 
majority  of  English  poets  Shelley  was  of  a  noble  family, 
his  grandfather  receiving  his  baronetcy  in  1806.  Though 

reared  in  the  purple,"  his  mode  of  life,  his  opinions, 
and  his  literary  career  seem  in  no  wise  moulded  or  fos- 
tered by  his  social  position,  his  home  surroundings,  nor 
so  far  as  we  can  determine,  by  heredity;  for  no  other 
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member  of  the  family  had  shown,  and  none  has  since 
shown,  any  partiality  for  literature.  His  father,  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  was  an  ordinary  English  squire — a 
type  of  his  class,  and  proud  of  his  position.  For  a  father 
of  such  a  temperament  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  son  less 
suitable  than  Shelley;  for  a  poet  no  more  uncongenial 
father.  Many  things  are  told  of  his  childhood,  showing 
him  to  have  been  a  bright,  imaginative,  and  precocious 
child.  The  Great  Tortoise  "  of  Warnham  Pond,  and 
the  Old  Snake,"  were  creatures  of  his  boyish  imagina- 
tion; he  invented  many  wild  and  ludicrous  games  for 
liis  own  and  his  sisters'  amusement. 

When  ten  years  old  he  started  on  that  exceptional  and 
peculiar  school  career,  first  at  Sion  House,  an  academy 
frequented  by  the  sons  of  London  tradesmen,  "  who 
proved  but  uncongenial  companions  to  his  gentle  spirit," 
but  not  on  account  of  their  class;  for  no  one  cared  less  for 
caste  than  Shelley.  He  seemed  to  learn  the  classical  lan- 
guages almost  intuitively,but  devoted  the  most  of  his  time 
to  novel  reading.  He  early  gave  signs  of  those  singu- 
larities, which  developed  to  such  a  degree  of  eccentricity 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  studying  only  those  things  for 
which  he  cared.  He  took  no  interest  in  the  boys'  games, 
and  his  fellow  pupils  considered  him  a  strange  and  unso- 
ciable being.  It  was  his  first  brush  with  the  world,  and 
he  shrank  from  the  antagonist  that  was  to  give  him  so 
jnany  hard  knocks  in  after  life. 

In  1805  he  went  up  to  Eton,  and  during  the  five  years 
ispent  there  was  the  same  unsociable  being  he  had  been 
at  Sion  House,  only  more  pronounced  in  his  eccentrici- 
ties. For  the  knowledge  ground  out  at  the  mill,  with 
the  Head-Master  as  miller,  he  cared  little;  he  pursued 
with  diligence  and  learned  with  rapidity  his  own  chosen 
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course  of  study,  aud  was  wrapped  up  in  scientific  experi- 
ments. His  room  was  always  filled  with  chemical  ap- 
paratus and  its  accompanying  odors  and  vapors;  and, 
though  he  did  not  always  perfectly  understand  what 
he  saw,  he  enjoyed  immensely  his  dabblings  in  science. 
Reread  incessantly,  chiefly  "Monk"  Lewis'  and  Mrs. 
RadclifFe's  novels,  and  seemed  to  the  classics  to  the 
manor  born,  translating  at  this  early  age  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  Nor  was  he  wholly  friendless;  there  were  a 
few  who  understood  him,  and  even  so  early  recognized 
his  genius.  With  his  spirit  he  could  not  have  been  other 
than  an  insubordinate  scholar,  under  the  cast-iron  rules 
usually  imposed  upon  school  boys.  His  was  an  excep- 
tional case,  treated  by  no  unusual  method;  his  natural 
inborn  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression  was  uncon- 
sciously increased  by  the  severe  discipline  of  the  day, 
until  it  became  hatred  of  all  obedience.  Had  some 
teacher,  or  his  father,  understood  his  nature,  and  had 
applied  the  correct  treatment,  much  trouble  and  sorrow 
might  have  been  spared,  and  an  unnatural  but  pathetic 
world  destroyed.    Would  the  poet  have  remained  ? 

From  Eton  he  passed  to  Oxford,  matriculating  at 
University  College  in  1810.  For  an  account  of  his  career 
at  Oxford  we  read  the  delightfully  written  story  of  this 
period  of  Shelley's  life  by  his  schoolmate,  ^omas  Jef- 
ferson Hogg,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  tne  strongest 
friendship,  a  friendship  that  lasted  in  after  life.  Shelley 
continued  his  out-of-door  enterprises,  the  last  of  which 
resulted  in  his  expulsion.  Upon  his  entrance  at  Oxford 
he  was  already  known  in  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day  by  his  first  attempt  at  fiction,  Zastrozzi^  and  by  a 
little  volume  of  verse.  Poems  by  Victor  and  Cazire.  He 
was  altogether  of  a  different  species  from  the  youth  we 
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know  at  American  colleges.  Hogg  tells  ns  that  he  would 
sometimes  lie  stretched  on  his  back  under  a  blazing  sun, 
gazing  intently  at  the  clear  sky, as  if  trying  to  discern  what 
was  beyond,  perfectly  oblivious  of  the  boys  playing  around 
him.  His  stay  at  Oxford  was  brief.  His  spirit  of  antag- 
onism to  every  human  institution  brought  forth  a  violent 
attack  on  Christianity,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  its  author,  and  refusing  to  answer  the  question 
whether  he  had  written  it,  put  to  him  by  the  authorities 
of  the  college,  was  expelled.  His  companion,  Hogg, 
manfully  took  his  part,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
result  in  his  being  included  in  the  decree  of  expulsion. 
The  two  left  Oxford  together  and  set  off  for  London. 

Paternal  displeasure  was  not  taken  into  consideration, 
but  was  to  be  keenly  felt.  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  would 
have  his  son  recede  from  his  avowed  positions  and  break 
his  intimacy  with  Hogg  before  he  would  grant  him  an 
allowance.  Both  these  things  Shelley  refused  to  do. 
Much  blame  has  been  heaped  upon  the  father  and  the 
Oxford  dons  for  their  treatment  of  Shelley,  but  I  think 
without  sufficient  cause.  Kow  was  a  father  to  deal  with 
a  disobedient  son?  He  may  have  acted  without  consid- 
ering his  son's  nature,  but  no  one  knew  it  less  than  he. 

Withouj^noney  the  young  men  found  it  hard  to  ob- 
tain food^nd  lodging.  Hogg  was  soon  sent  by  his 
father  to  York  to  study  law,  and  Shelley  managed  to 
subsist  by  the  help  of  an  uncle  and  with  the  money 
saved  by  his  sisters  who  were  at  school  near  London. 
Harriet  Westbrook  was  a  schoolmate  of  his  sisters,  and 
there  Shelley  first  saw  the  woman  who  was  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  his  life.  Coached  by  the  adroit 
tactics  of  Harriet's  older  sister,  Eliza,  Shelley  became 
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attached  to  the  girl,  though  he  declared,  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  married  her,  that  he  did  not  love  her.  There  is  ♦ 
no  doubt  that  the  girl  loved  him  passionately  from  the 
first,  and  something  like  a  year  later,  striking  him  on 
the  unprotected  side  by  appealing  to  his  ruling  passion — 
hatred  of  tyranny — she  carried  the  day,  and  induced 
him  to  elope  with  her.  Thinking  to  protect  a  much- 
wronged  girl,  he  married  her — according  to  the  Scotch 
law — as  her  champion  against  oppression.  When  the 
excitement  was  over  he  found  himself,  nineteen  years 
old,  on  the  world  with  a  wife  and  no  means  of  support, 
having  incurred  by  his  mesalliance  the  great  displeasure 
of  his  father,  who  withdrew  his  annuity  of  200  pounds. 

Of  their  erratic  movements  during  the  next  few  years, 
the  struggle  with  the  practical  world,  the  poetic  efforts 
during  this  period,  the  mad  visit  to  Dublin  to  stir  up 
the  Irish  patriots,  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hitchenor, 
the  supposed  attempt  on  the  poet's  life,  we  have  not 
space  to  write.  One  circumstance,  destined  to  change 
his  whole  life,  must  be  mentioned — the  acquaintance  of 
William  Godwin  by  correspondence.  Shelley  had  read 
Godwin's  Political  Justice^  and  taking  him  as  his  Mentor 
wrote  to  him,  describing  himself,  and  asked  his  advice. 
Godwin  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  "thus  began  a 
connection  which  proved  a  source  of  moral  support  and 
intellectual  guidance  to  the  poet." 

In  their  wanderings  the  irregular  household  of  the 
Shelleys  was  once  more  quartered  in  London,  where 
their  first  child,  lanthe,  was  born.  Some  say  that  Har- 
riet's indifference  toward  the  baby  was  the  beginning  of. 
their  domestic  troubles,  but  it  seems  that  Shelley  was 
coming  to  realize  that  Harriet  was  not  the  congenial 
companion  and  kindred  spirit  he  had  thought  her,  and 
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that  he  had  failed  to  raise  her  to  his  own  level.    He  saw 
^  the  inevitable  separation;  her  common-place  nature  was 
no  match  for  his. 

He  had  met  Godwin  in  person,  and  was  intimate  in 
his  family,  that  conglomerated  hot-bed  of  disbelievers. 
Mary  Godwin  at  once  attracted  Shelley's  attention  by 
her  high  order  of  intelligence.  This  soon  changed  into 
a  passionate  love;  while  the  breach  between  him  and 
his  wife  was  gradually  widening.  In  June,  1814,  he 
left  her.  That  blame  will  always  be  attached  to  the 
poet  on  account  of  his  desertion  of  Harriet  remains,  but 
we  must  give  him  the  credit  of  living  up  to  his  convic- 
tions; for  in  his  conception  of  love  and  marriage,  which 
Harriet  professed  to  share,  and  in  which  Mary  Godwin 
had  been  drilled  from  the  cradle,  marriage  was  a  volun- 
tary contract  between  a  man  and  a  woman  to  live  to- 
gether as  long  as  they  wished,  and  to  separate  when  it 
was  found  that  they  were  not  suited.  The  world  does 
not  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  judges  the  poet 
accordingly. 

Shelley  and  Mary  left  London  in  the  same  month  of 
his  separation  from  Harriet,  journeying  to  Switzerland, 
where  they  remained  six  weeks.  Another  abortive 
journey  was  made  to  Geneva,  Venice  and  Ravenna. 
During  this  trip  the  famous  friendship  of  Byron  and 
Shelley,  celebrated  in  Julian  and  Medallo^  was  begun. 
Finally  they  settled  at  Great  Marlowe  on  the  Thames. 
A  year  later  the  Shelleys  left  England  for  Italy,  the 
home  of  exiled  English  poets — Shelley  never  to  return, 
.  and  Mary  to  come  back  in  grief  and  sorrow.  Under  , 
Italian  skies  Shelley  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
short  life,  and  to  do  his  best  work. 

For  five  years,  oscillating  between  Naples,  Venice, 
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Pisa,  Rome,  Leghorn  and  the  fateful  Gulf  of  Spezzia, 
he  wrote  the  largest  part  of  the  poems  now  contained  in 
the  volume  of  his  complete  works.  Prometheus  Un- 
bound and  Cenci  were  the  products  of  the  same  year. 

The  story  of  his  death  is  well  known.  While  he  and 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  the  friends  who  had  gathered 
round  him  in  his  Italian  home,  Williams,  were  sailing 
in  their  mis-shapen  boat  in  the  harbor  of  Leghorn,  one 
of  those  short,  raging  summer  gales  sprang  up,  and  the 
two  men  were  drowned.  Their  bodies  were  recovered 
and  cremated;  the  ashes  of  the  poet  were  placed  in  the 
beautiful  Protestant  cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  tomb 
of  John  Keats.  His  heart  was  snatched  from  the  flames 
by  Captain  Trelawney,  and  was  afterwards  sent  back  to 
England. 

The  events  of  his  life  are  to  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple revolting;  the  morbid  and  immoral  world  in  which 
he  lived  disgusting.  Let  us  not  judge  too  severely, 
without  any  reckoning  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
the  man,  who  added  to  English  lyrics  the  Ode  to  the 
Skylark  and  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  With  the 
injunction  that  we  must  never  allow  our  personal  esti- 
mate of  a  man  to  bias  our  judgment  in  the  appreciation 
of  his  performance,  we  come  to  Shelley's  poetry. 
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A  VISION  OF  SIN. 

BY  R.  E.  SENTEI^IvE. 

About  four  years  ago,  to  the  sorrow  of  my  father,  and 
in  fact  to  all  loved  ones,  I  contracted  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  and  I  think  this  can  justly  be  called  the 
most  foolish  and  the  most  hurtful  of  all  habits.  During 
these  four  years  I  have  been  fastening  the  habit  on  my- 
self until  it  now  seems  that  for  me  to  become  emancipa- 
ted from  it  is  beyond  all  hope.  The  reason  why  I  think 
I  have  reached  the  hopeless  limit  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing story. 

A  few  months  ago  I  concluded,  after  smoking  more 
than  my  usual  number  of  cigarettes  during  the  day,  that 
all  the  sin  and  misery  of  this  world  must  undoubtedly 
be  caused  by  smoking  cigarettes,  and  I  wondered  how 
the  old  Romans  attained  to  the  state  of  corruption  they 
did  attain  to  without  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  plant. 
And  when  this  conclusion  was  reached,  I  determined  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  miserable  habit. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  my  abstinence,  being 
more  nervous  by  the  privation,  I  retired  late,  and  later 
still  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  then  into  a  dream, 
vivid,  illuminated,  and  more  real  than  any  event  of  my 
life.  I  was  at  home  (as  the  dream  went)  and  fell  sick. 
The  illness  soon  developed  into  fever,  and  then  into  de- 
lirium— not  into  an  intellectual  blank,  but  a  misty  and 
most  delicious  wandering  in  places  of  incomparable 
beauty.  I  didn't  die  suddenly,  as  the  doctor  failed  to 
give  me  the  finishing  drug,  but  a  consultation  was  soon 
called  which  did  the  business.  They  were,  I  am  confi- 
dent, doctors  of  the  proper  school,  for  I  soon  died. 
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The  sensation  was  not  unpleasant.  I  passed  out  of 
my  body  as  a  person  would  walk  from  a  house.  I  seemed 
to  be  simply  soul.  I  was  a  globe,  impalpable,  transpa- 
rent, and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  I  saw  and  heard 
everything,  but  my  friends  could  not  see  me.  Matter 
was  no  obstacle  to  me,  and  I  went  easily  and  quickly 
wherever  I  willed  to  go.  I  simply  resolved  to  be  at  a 
particular  place  and  I  was  there.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
revealed  to  me,  at  my  death,  that  I  could  remain  on 
earth  four  weeks  before  being  transferred  to  my  eternal 
abode. 

Being  anxious  to  witness  all  I  could  during  these  four 
weeks,  I  chose,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  myself  decently 
buried,  to  stay  by  myself  to  the  very  last,  and  to  attend 
my  own  funeral.  I  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  my  dull, 
ugly  form  as  I  now  perceived  myself  to  be,  lying  on  the 
bed,  and  it  was  really  amusing  to  me  to  see  how  solemn 
my  people  were,  and  I  thought  how  they  would  be 
shocked  if  I  could  become  visible,  and  let  everyone  know 
that  I  was  still  with  them — not  dead,  but  transformed. 
When  the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  I  took  my  place 
.  on  the  lid.  ***** 

Time  forbids  my  giving  all  the  details.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  the  church.  I  rode  thither  with  the  un- 
dertaker— whom  I  found  to  be  much  more  jolly  than  he 
looked  to  be.  The  minister,  in  his  discourse,  paid  me 
some  flattering  tributes.  But  I  was  especially  interested 
in  watching  my  kinfolks  and  neighbors  as  they  filed  past 
for  the  last  look.  I  remember  who  wore  a  long  face  for 
the  occasion  and  who  exhibited  genuine  sadness.  I 
learned  with  certainty  what  people  thought  of  me.  It 
was  a  revelation  never  to  be  forgotten. 

After  the  funeral  I  rode  home  with  the  family.  I  stayed 
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at  home  about  a  week,  and  I  learned  that  the  family 
were  all  becoming  cheerful  again,  and,  as  best  I  remem- 
ber, my  name  was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  my  relatives 
during  this  whole  week.  For  the  first  day  or  so  of  my 
sojourn  at  home,  I  was  here  and  there  at  all  the  neigh- 
bors' homes,  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  my  reputation, 
some  of  which  was  not  very  pleasant.  I  soon  found  out 
that  my  neighbors  and  relatives  didn't  care  much  for 
me,  for  I  ceased  to  be  talked  of.  I  realized  the  fact  that 
I  was  dead  and  gone. 

By  an  act  of  volition  I  found  myself  back  at  college. 
I  floated  to  the  room  of  one  of  my  special  friends,  and 
there  were,  as  usual,  about  a  dozen  boys  lounging  around 
— smoking  cigarettes.  A  game  of  whist  was  just  com- 
menced. I  perched  myself  on  a  "pony"  to  Livy,  where 
I  could  see  the  game  and  hear  the  conversation.  One  of 
my  friends  (of  course  I  can't  mention  any  names)  was 
just  shuffling  the  cards.  "  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  he,  "  if 
it  isn't  sad  about  old  Sen  dropping  off  so  soon.  Did  you 
cut?  What's  trumps?  I  should  certainly  like  to  see 
him  lounge  in,  with  a  box  of  cigarettes,  and  proceed  to 
act  the  fool  a  while — for  I'll  swear  he  was  a  genuine 
hand."  "There — misdeal,"  said  his  partner.  "Hope 
there's  been  no  misdeal  for  old  Sen."  "Well,  he's 
gone,  and  I  hope  his  condition  is  bettered,"  the  talk  ran 
on.  "Do  you  remember  the  night  he  was  blacked?" 
some  one  asked.  "I  remember  the  time  he  borrowed 
five  dollars  from  me  and  never  paid  it  back,"  said  one 
who  was  watching  the  game.  "Guess  he's  the  only 
one  who  ever  borrowed  money  from  you,"  retorted  one 
of  the  players. 

And  so  the  talk  went  on,  mingled  with  whist-talk, 
reminiscent  of  me,  not  all  exactly  what  I  would  choose 
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to  go  into  my  biography,  but  on  the  whole  kind  and 
tender,  after  the  fashion  of  the  boys,  and  I  could  see  that 
I  was  at  least  remembered.  So  I  passed  a  very  pleasant 
evening.  Most  of  the  boys  present  were  of  my  society, 
and  wore  crape  on  their  left  arms.  I  learned  that  a 
eulogy  would  be  delivered  on  the  following  after- 
noon in  the  chapel.  I  went  and  heard  it.  It  was  de- 
livered by  one  of  my  chums,  and  I  must  say  it  was  the 
best  speech  I  ever  heard  him  deliver.  I  felt  that  I  wasn't 
worthy  of  all  he  said  in  my  behalf.  The  boys  were 
touched  by  the  address,  for  when  it  was  over  they  all 
went  to  the  drug  store  for  cold  drinks,  and  the  druggist, 
while  speaking  of  me,  said  I  was  a  pretty  good  fellow  if 
I  did  go  oflf  owing  him  four  dollars  ;  and  the  crowd 
made  up  a  sum  and  paid  the  bill — or  rather  instructed 
him  to  charge  the  amount  to  their  account. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  days  I  passed  at  col- 
lege during  this  probation.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  every 
thing  moved  on  as  if  I  were  there  or  had  never  been 
there.    *    *  ^- 

My  time  on  earth  soon  expired,  and  without  effort,  I 
suddenly,  but  gently,  moved  from  earth,  floated  in  the 
air,  rose  higher  and  higher,  by  an  easy,  delicious,  yet 
inconceivably  rapid  motion.  Oh!  the  ecstasy  of  that 
triumphant  flight!  Groves,  trees,  landscapes,  houses, 
dimmed,  faded,  fled  away  beneath  me.  Upward  mount- 
ing, as  on  angel's  wings,  with  no  effort,  till  the  earth 
hung  beneath  me  as  around  black  ball  swinging,  remote, 
in  the  universal  ether.  And  upward  still  till  the  earth, 
no  longer  bathed  in  the  sun's  rays,  went  out  of  my 
sight — disappeared  in  the  blank.  Constellations,  before 
seen  from  afar,  I  now  sailed  among.  Stars,  too  remote 
for  shining  on  earth,  I  neared,  and  found  to  be  round 
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globes  flying  through  space  with  a  velocity  only  equalled 
by  my  own.  New  worlds  continually  opened  on  my 
sight;  new  fields  of  everlasting  space  opened  and  closed 
behind  me.  I  went  on  and  on  until  I  finally  reached  a 
wall  built  of  jewels,  which  was  wider  than  I  could  guess, 
the  height  of  which  I  could  not  see,  the  depth  of  which 
was  infinite.  It  shone  with  splendor  never  yet  beheld 
on  earth.  So  mild  was  it,  and  so  translucent  that  I 
could  look  for  miles  into  its  clear  depths. 

As  I  neared  the  wall  a  wonderful  gate  flashing  with 
diamonds  arose  before  me.  Beside  it  sat  an  old  man.  I 
asked  for  admission.  He  asked  me,  in  turn,  for  a  his- 
tory of  my  life.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  cursed, 
drunk  liquor,  and  many  other  similar  questions,  to 
which  I  could  only  respond  in  the  affirmative.  He  told 
me  that  young  men  would  be  young  men  and  that  he 
would  forgive  me  all  these  sins.  He  then  told  me  that  my 
examination  was  satisfactory.  The  key  turned  in  the 
lock.  The  gate  swung  noiselessly  on  its  hinges  a  little 
open.  Out  flashed  upon  me  unknown  splendors.  I 
started  to  enter.  "Stop  one  moment,"  said  the  old 
man.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  used  tobacco.  I 
told  him  that  I  smoked  cigarettes  during  my  lifetime. 
*'Then  to  heIvI.  with  you!"  he  shouted  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

Instantly  the  gate  closed  without  noise,  and  I  was 
flung,  hurled,  from  thence,  down!  down!  down!  Faster 
and  faster  I  sank  with  a  dizzy,  sickening  whirl  into  an 
unfathomable  space  of  gloom.  The  light  faded.  Damp- 
ness and  darkness  were  round  about  me.  As  before,  for 
days  and  days  I  rose  exultant  in  the  light,  so  now  for- 
ever I  sank  into  thickening  darkness,  and  yet  not  dark- 
ness, but  a  pale,  ashy  light  more  fearful. 
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In  the  dimness  I  at  length  discovered  a  wall  before 
me.  It  extended  in  every  way  endlessly  into  darkness. 
It  was  solid,  black,  terrible  in  its  frowning  massiveness. 
I  finally  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  wall.  A  demon 
addressed  me.  "Well,  young  man,  what  are  you  sent 
here  for?"  "For  using  tobacco,"  was  my  answer.  He 
replied  in  a  tone  peculiar  to  devils  that  that  was  what 
most  of  them  were  sent  there  for. 

He  then  summoned  four  other  demons  equally  as 
fearful  as  himself,  and  they  ushered  me  within.  What 
a  dreadful  plain  lay  before  me.  There  was  a  vast  city 
laid  off  in  streets,  but  no  houses.  Along  the  streets 
were  places  of  torment  and  torture  exceedingly  fearful. 
I  was  dragged  along  for  miles  by  these  demons.  In  some 
places  there  were  deep  vats  of  burning  tar.  In  others 
there  were  rows  of  fiery  ovens.  And  to  my  horror,  I 
saw  several  immense  kettles  of  boiling  oil,  upon  the 
rims  of  which  sat  little  devils,  with  pitchforks  in  hand, 
to  poke  down  the  helpless  victims  who  floundered  in  the 
liquid.  Finally  the  tormentors  halted  before  an  oven — 
a  furnace  heated  seven  times  and  roaring  with  flames. 
They  grasped  me,  each  one  by  hand  and  foot.  They 
stood  before  the  furnace  and  with  a  swing,  thty  began 
counting  one^  TWO — ."  At  this  instant  I  awoke, 
sprang  from  the  bed,  lighted  a  cigarette  and  swore  I 
would  never  swear  off  from  smoking  again. 
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SERUM  THERAPY,  OR  THE  ANTITOXIN  TREATMENT 
OF  DISEASE  * 

BY  DR.  S.  P.  HOI^DING. 

In  coming  before  the  Scientific  Society  of  Wake  For- 
est this  evening,  I  submit  as  reasons  for  presenting  the 
theme,  Serum  Therapy,  the  following:  (i)  It  is  a  new 
subject  and  one  full  of  interest;  (2)  it  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of,  if  not  the  most  important  advancement 
in  modern  medicine;  (3)  it  opens  up  a  new  field  of  inves- 
tigation, and  promises  much  in  the  medicine  of  the 
future,  the  fulfillment  of  which  promise  no  man  can  at 
present  foretell. 

We  will  treat  the  subject  chronologically,  presenting 
step  by  step  only  the  more  important  observations  that 
led  to  the  development  of  this  new  system  of  therapeu- 
tics; and  in  preparing  you  for  its  intelligent  reception, 
we  will  dwell  briefly  upon  Bacteriology,  the  products  of 
bacterial  life  and  their  influence  upon  animals  and  the 
human  being,  and  we  will  refer  more  in  detail  to  the 
subject  of  immunity  (insusceptibility). 

I.  Important  bacterioi.ogicai.  observations: 
In  the  year  1840,  Heule  formulated  the  doctrine  that 
the  acute,  specific  diseases  were  caused  by  living  organ- 
isms. 

The  first  observations,  however,  that  clearly  connected 
microorganisms  as  causal  factors  in  the  production  of 
disease  were  made  about  i86o(?)  by  Davaine,  a  distin- 
guished French  veterinarian. 

*  Address  before  the  Scientific  Society  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
December  5,  1899. 
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In  the  blood  of  an  animal  sick  with  the  disease  known 
as  Anthrax,  Davaine  found  certain  rod-shaped  organisms, 
the  Anthrax  bacilli,  and  by  withdrawing  the  blood  and 
filtering  it  so  as  to  separate  the  bacilli,  he  observed  that 
this  filtered  blood  when  inoculated  into  animals  was 
innocuous^  whereas  if  animals  were  inoculated  with  the 
blood  prior  to  filtration^  the  disease  was  reproduced  with 
all  of  its  characteristics,  together  with  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animal ;  hence  Da- 
vaine believed  that  the  bacilli  were  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Following  these  observations,  the  eagle-eyed,  keenly 
intelligent,  closely  observant  Pasteur  began  the  study  of 
microorganisms,  at  first,  directing  attention  to  the  study 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  he  at  once  grasped 
the  idea  that  these  processes  were  due  not  to  chemical 
ferments,  but  to  living  things,  microorganisms;  and  with 
a  few  observations,  Pasteur  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  each  type  of  fermentation  was  caused  by  a  special 
type  of  organism,  the  acetic  acid  fermentation,  for  exam- 
ple, was  due  to  one  form  of  organism,  the  butyric  acid 
fermentation  to  another,  and  so  on.  Next,  Pasteur  took 
up  the  study  of  some  of  the  infectuous  diseases,  particu- 
larly chicken  cholera  and  anthrax,  and  proved  the  causal 
relationship  between  certain,  specific  germs  and  certain 
diseases. 

Rapidly  in  the  footsteps  of  Pasteur  came  Robert  Koch, 
the  great  German  observer,  who  made  important  devel- 
opments, and  later,  in  the  year  1882,  gained  world-wide 
fame  by  his  original  communication  on  tuberculosis, 
showing  conclusively  that  this  disease  was  always  caused 
by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

This  communication  of  Koch,  than  which  no  more 
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classical  piece  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  century, 
gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  study  of  Bacteriology, 
and  so  wonderful  have  been  the  developments,  so  enor- 
mous the  strides  along  these  lines,  it  has  been  no  small 
task  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times. 

2.  The  products  of  bacterial  life  and  their 
influence  upon  animals  and  the  human  being: 

The  products  of  bacterial  life  are  numerous  and  varied. 

Many,  such  as  pigments,  organic  acids,  and  gases,  have 
no  practical  importance,  while  others,  examples  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  ferments,  albumoses  and  alkaloids, 
possess  a  pathogenic  importance  of  considerable  moment. 

At  this  time  it  was  believed  that  microorganisms  were 
the  cause  not  only  of  the  disease  process,  but  also  of  the 
symptoms,  the  constitutional  disturbance  associated  with 
the  disease. 

As  observations  became  more  accurate  and  our  knowl- 
edge increased,  it  was  found  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
symptoms,  the  constitutional  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease, were  due  not  to  the  organisms,  per  se^  but  toce^-tain 
products,  to  certain  poisonous  substances  the  result  of 
the  presence,  activity,  development  and  growth  of  micro- 
bic  life. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  one  or  two  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  we  can  make  some  observations  for  our- 
selves demonstrating  the  validity  of  the  above  conclusion. 

In  diphtheria,  for  example,  we  find  the  disease  process 
chiefly  in  the  throat;  the  seat  of  election  for  the  diphthe- 
ria bacilli  is  the  throat,  and  only  rarely  do  these  germs 
extend  beyond  the  submucous  tissue. 

And  yet,  in  this  disease,  death  not  infrequently  results 
from  cardiac  failure,  from  paralysis  of  certain  vital  nerve 
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centres,  or  nerve  trunks,  as  for  example  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  associate  the  bacilli  themselves 
as  the  direct  causal  factor  in  the  production  of  these  re- 
mote results. 

They  are  not  caused  by  the  bacilli^  per  se^  but  result 
from  the  actio?!  of  certain  toxins^  the  direct  products  of  the 
life  processes  of  the  germs  in  question. 

Wishing  to  fix  this  point  clearly  in  your  mind,  we  will 
make  some  observations  on  another  infectious  disease. 

Tetanus  (Lock-jaw)  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by 
the  Tetanus  bacillus.  The  site  of  election  of  this  organ- 
ism is  at  the  point  of  injury  ;  here  is  its  location,  and 
the  germs  do  not  become  disseminated  throughout  the 
body. 

The  constitutional  symptoms^  I  repeat  with  emphasis^ 
one  of  which  is  the  locked  jaw^  are  due^  not  to  the  Teta- 
nus bacilli^  but  to  the  toxic  products  of  microbic  life. 

lyater  it  was  found  possible  to  isolate  some  of  these 
products  of  bacteria,  both  from  cultures  of  many  of  the 
g^rms,  and  also  from  the  body  of  animals  dead  of  the 
disease. 

At  first,  certain  substances  of  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound were  isolated,  then  substances  of  an  indefinite 
composition,  proteid  in  character,  perhaps  albumenoids, 
or  connected  with  the  albumens,  substances  of  a  high 
toxic  quality  called  toxalbumens.  To  Brieger  belongs 
the  honor  for  the  most  careful  investigation  and  critical 
study  of  many  of  these  products. 

Some  of  these  substances,  the  products  of  bacteria, 
possess  a  toxicity  (poisonous  property)  to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree.  For  instance,  there  has  been  separated 
from  cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  a  substance,  an  as- 
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sumed  toxalbumen,  that  possesses  such  a  virulence  that, 
assuming  its  toxicity  in  human  beings  to  be  equal  that 
in  animals,  1-350  of  a  grain  would  constitute  a  fatal  dose 
for  a  person  weighing  150  pounds. 

In  the  possession  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  consti- 
tutional manifestations  of  the  infectious  diseases  are  due 
to  the  toxic  products  of  bacterial  activity,  we  have  a 
most  important  indication  for  certain  therapeutic  reme- 
dies in  the  application  of  which  we  strive  to  relieve  our 
patients  of  the  death-producing  symptoms. 

Realizing  that,  in  many  diseases,  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  acute  toxaemia,  a  condition  in  which  the  human  tis- 
sues are  impregnated  with  substances  of  a  greater  or  less 
toxic  property,  then,  certain  it  is,  that,  whenever  we 
bring  into  activity  every  reasonable  means  in  the  hope 
of  relieving  the  symptoms  by  neutralizing  or  eliminating 
the  poisons,  we  have  a  most  rational  principle  for  our 
basis  of  action,  and  we  have  adopted  methods  most  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  having  been  demon- 
strated that  microorganisms  are  causal  factors  in  the 
production  of  certain  diseases;  that  many  of  the  consti- 
tutional manifestations  are  due  to  the  toxic  products  of 
microbic  life  rather  than  to  the  organisms  themselves; 
that  many  of  these  products  are  capable  of  isolation,  then 
the  next  advancement  in  the  investigation,  the  next 
question  of  great  importance  is :  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  inoculating  animals  with  these  isolated  products  of  mi- 
croorganisms ?  And  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that 
by  a  careful  series  of  inoculations  with  some  of  the 
toxins,  animals  may  be  rendered  immune  (insusceptible) 
to  the  disease  in  question. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
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3.  Immunity  {insusceptibility  to  disease) : 
This  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  one  difficult 
of  solution. 

Immunity  may  be  natural  or  acquired. 

a.  Natural  immunity:  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
some  individuals  are  insusceptible  to  a  certain  disease; 
they  are  by  nature  endowed  with  a  characteristic  organic 
make-up,  in  the  possession  of  which  they  are  rendered 
immune.  Such  individuals  are  said  to  possess  natural 
immunity. 

b.  Acquired  immunity :  Again,  it  is  a  fact  of  every- 
day observation  that  one  attack  of  certain  diseases  gives, 
in  the  rule,  immunity  against  a  subsequent  attack.  To 
suffer  once  from  one  of  these  diseases  is  to  secure  almost 
certain  freedom  from  a  second  invasion. 

As  examples,  we  may  mention  small  pox,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever  and  others.  Freedom  thus  secured 
is  known  as  acquired  immunity. 

Methods  of  producing  acquired  immunity,  ar- 
tificially. 

Acquired  immunity  may  be  produced  artificially  by 
any  one  of  the  following  methods: 

a.  Inoculation  with  attenuated  organisms. 

Pasteur  demonstrated  that  the  virulence  of  some  or- 
ganisms could  be  modified  by  certain  experimental  pro- 
cedures, and  on  this  principle  he  first  placed  preventive 
inoculation  on  a  scientific  basis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  recognize 
that  the  virulence  of  a  given  organism  is  subject  to  the 
very  widest  range. 

There  is,  for  example,  in  the  throat  of  a  given  case 
of  diphtheria,  bacilli  of  varying  degrees  of  virulence; 
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some  almost  non-virulent,  others  moderately  virulent, 
and  still  others  possessing  the  greatest  virulence.  This 
observation  gives  a  rational  explanation  of  the  great 
variation  in  severity  of  any  considerable  number  of  cases, 
or  of  different  epidemics. 

I  emphasize  that  the  ultimate  outcome  in  any  attack 
of  the  infectious  diseases  depends  as  much  upon  the  vir- 
ulence of  the  infecting  organism,  as  upon  the  power  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  individual. 

b.  Iitoculation  with  virulent  organisms  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  produce  death. 

This  method  is  necessarily  dangerous,  and  is  not  often 
used. 

c.  Inoculation  with  the  products  of  organisms. 

In  this  method  we  may  use  either  the  products, 
or  sterilized  cultures  of  the  organisms  in  question,  the 
germs  being  destroyed  by  the  process  of  sterilization. 
This  method  is  the  one  commonly  used  in  the  immuniza- 
tion of  animals,  to  which  a  more  detailed  reference  will 
be  made  later. 

These  observations  on  the  production  of  immunity 
led  Behring  in  1890  to  examine  the  blood  of  animals 
thus  immunized,  and  during  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments some  most  remarkable  facts  were  established,  one 
observation  of  the  greatest  importance  being  that  immu- 
nity could  be  produced  by — 

d.  Inoculation  with  the  blood- serum  of  an  immunized 
animal. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  blood-serum  of 
an  animal  rendered  immune  to  a  disease  possesses  dis- 
tinctly new  properties^  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of 
investigation,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  modern  medicine. 
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bidding  fair  to  revolutionize  both  the  preventive  and 
curative  treatment  of  many  diseases. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises:  Upon  what  does 
immunity  depend  ?  What  is  its  origin,  its  nature,  its 
explanation?  And  many  theories  have  been  advanced 
in  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions.  In  this  discus- 
sion this  evening  reference  will  be  made  only  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  ones. 

1.  Theory  of  Phagocytosis  : 

This  theory  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  certain 
of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  (leucocytes),  chiefly  the 
polynuclear,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  attacking, 
and  destroying  the  invading  organisms  ;  hence  the  name 
phagocyte  means  a  cell  that  destroys,  eats  other  cells. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the  white  blood  cor- 
puscles (leucocytes)  collect  around  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  invading  germs,  and  walling  off  the  organisms, 
an  actual  war  exists  between  the  two  forces. 

At  times,  it  is  observed  that  two  or  more  of  the  leuco- 
cytes coalesce,  forming  large  giant  cells,  on  the  principle 
that  "in  union  there  is  strength." 

The  ultimate  result  in  this  war  between  the  leucocytes 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  invading  organisms  on  the  other, 
is  a  question  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

2.  Another  theory  assumes  that  immunity  is  due  to 
bactericidal  power  of  the  tissue  fluids. 

This  theory  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  blood 
serum,  and  other  of  the  tissue  fluids,  as  the  pericardial 
or  peritoneal,  were  found  to  possess  a  distinct  and  often 
powerful  germicidal  action. 

3.  Immunity  compi^ex,  not  simple. 

The  fact  as  regards  immunity  is  that  it  involves  several 
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complex  processes;  that  many  factors  enter  into  its  pro- 
duction, one  being  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leucocytes, 
another  the  bactericidal  power  possessed  by  the  tissue 
fluids ;  and  still  another,  and  a  factor  upon  which  I 
place  special  emphasis,  is  the  antitoxic  effect  of  certain 
new  substances. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  immunity,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  is  due  to  the  elaboration  and  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  substances  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  the 
tissue  cells  against  the  toxic  products  of  microbic  life; 
substances  possessing  a  powerful  antitoxic  property^ 
some  against  the  toxins  produced  by  the  germs,  others 
against  the  organisms  themselves. 

This  observation  is  based  upon  a  series  of  most  care- 
ful and  painstaking  experiments;  and  in  this,  in  the  elab- 
oration by  the  tissue  cells  and  acciumilation  in  the  blood 
of  an  ANTOXIN,  we  find  the  basis  of  our  new  system  of 
therapeutics,  known  as  Serum  Therapy^  or  the  Antitox- 
ine  treatment  of  disease. 

There  may  be  other  factors. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration,  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, of  the  method  of  immunization  of  animals,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  blood  serum  in  diphtheria,  the  disease 
in  which  the  process  has  been  most  thoroughly  and 
practically  worked  out,  we  will  come  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved in  the  subject  under  diccussion. 

The  steps  in  the  process  are  the  following: 

(1)  .  A  pure  and  virulent  culture  of  the  bacillus  diph- 
theriae  is  obtained;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
degree  of  virulence,  this  culture  must  be  kept  at  the 
body  temperature  from  three  to  six  weeks. 

(2)  .  The  organisms  are  separated  by  filtration,  or  the 
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culture  is  sterilized,  the  bacilli  being  killed  by  the  ster- 
ilization. In  this  way  we  obtain  the  toxic  products  of 
the  bacilli. 

Now  it  is  important  to  remember  that  as  any  given 
organism  varies  much  in  virulence^  so  does  the  toxin  pro- 
duced by  this  organism  vary  in  quantity  and  toxicity 
(poisonous  property);  hence  we  must  obtain  a  standard 
toxin  solution^  or  one  in  which  a  definite  quantity  will 
kill  a  guinea  pig,  for  example,  in  a  certain  period  of 
time. 

(3).  Having  thus  obtained  a  standard  toxin  solution, 
this  is  used  in  inoculating  animals,  the  horse  usually, 
for  the  production  ot  immunity.  At  first  a  very  small 
quantity  is  introduced  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  fol- 
lowing this  inoculation  we  note  a  reaction  both  local 
and  general.  At  the  point  of  injection,  we  observe 
swelling,  tenderness,  heat  and  other  signs  of  local  irrita- 
tion; constitutionally,  there  are  elevation  of  temperature, 
loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  weight  and  so  on.  These  symp- 
toms, local  and  general,  disappear  after  a  few  days,  six 
to  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  animal  having  recovered,  a  second  inoculation  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  toxin  is  used,  which  in  turn  is 
followed  up  by  a  reaction  as  after  the  first  injection. 

The  animal  recovering,  a  third  inoculation  of  larger 
quantity  of  the  toxin  is  used,  and  this  process  of  inocu- 
lations with  gradually  increased  quantity  of  the  toxin 
is  repeated,  until  finally  the  animal  comes  to  possess  such 
a  degree  of  immunity  that  it  can  tolerate  enormous  doses 
of  the  toxin.  It  requires  a  series  of  carefully  adminis- 
tered inoculations  extending  over  a  period  of  months, 
from  four  to  six  to  eight,  or  more  months,  to  obtain  a 
high  degree  immunity. 
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(4)  .  Possessing  an  animal  in  which  this  high  degree 
immunity  has  been  obtained,  a  certain  amount  of  blood, 
from  one-half  liter  to  two  or  three  liters,  is  withdrawn, 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  separated,  and  the  blood  serum 
is  sterilized  and  stored  away  for  use. 

(5)  .  The  blood-serum  thus  prepared  from  an  immu- 
nized animal  is  used  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease. Such  a  serum  possesses  distinctly  new  properties  ; 
it  contains  the  antitoxin  which  possesses  powerful  anti- 
toxic^ or  neutralizing  properties. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  degree  of  immunity  obtained  varies  in  different 
animals. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  bring  two  or  more  ani- 
mals to  exactly  the  same  degree  of  immunity;  and  just 
as  the  immicnity  varies^  so  does  the  blood-serum^  in  the 
quantity  and  neutralizing  power  of  its  antitoxin ;  so  that 
every  serum  is  subjected  to  a  most  careful  test  to  demon- 
strate its  true  worth,  a  test  determining  the  power  of 
the  antitoxin  in  neutralizing  the  toxin.  In  this  way 
we  get  a  normal  or  standard  serum,  one  in  which  a 
definite  quantity  will  render  harmless,  neutralize  a  given 
quantity  of  the  toxin  solution. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  serum  has  a  specific 
action;  that  is  to  say,  the  antidiphtheritic  serum  (diph- 
theria antitoxin)  is  entirely  useless  in  any  disease  except 
diphtheria. 

The  specificity^  I  repeat^  is  absolute ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  serums. 

Finally,  we  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of — 

The  practical  results  accomplished  in  the  use  of  Serum 
Therapy  in  the  preveiition  and  cure  of  disease. 

Several  serums  for  the  treatment  of  as  many  diseases 
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have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  method  as 
outlined  in  the  preceding  pages,  or  by  some  modification 
of  this  method.  There  is  a  serum  for  the  treatment  of 
Tetanus  (lock-jaw);  another  for  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever;  another  for  Tuberculosis;  another  for  Septi- 
caemia and  allied  affections;  and  still  others.  These 
we  will  dismiss  by  simply  referring  to  them,  as  their 
exact  therapeutic  value  has  not  been  determined  in 
every  case. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  serum  for  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  known  as  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
we  find  a  remedy  of  undoubted  value. 

Recalling  the  terrible  fatality  of  this  disease,  coming 
as  it  does  into  our  homes  and  laying  hold  of  the  little 
ones  just  at  the  age  when  held  more  dear,  if  possible, 
than  at  any  other  age;  remembering  that  the  gloom  of 
death  never  disappeared  from  some  of  our  large  centres 
of  population  because  of  the  ever  presence  of  this  same 
disease,  we  realize  and  realizing,  appreciate  the  feeling 
that  the  Medical  Profession,  indeed  the  whole  world,  was 
in  willing  readiness  to  sing  praise  to  that  man  or  any 
number  of  men  who  discovered  a  remedy  that  could 
check  the  ravages  of  this  malady. 

That  in  the  antitoxin  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
we  have  a  remedy  as  nearly  approaching  a  specific  as 
does  any  remedy  in  our  Materia  Medica,  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  opposition  in  some  places,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  to  this  method  of  treatment,  and 
too,  I  know  that  now  and  then  some  member  of  our 
profession  comes  forth  under  the  cloak  of  conservatism 
as  a  critic  of  this  remedy. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  conservatism  carried  to 
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the  extreme  may  cause  us  to  make  a  serious  error;  con- 
servatism proper!}^  appreciated  is  ^ood,  but  conservatism 
run  mad  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  there  is  to-day 
no  excuse  for  such  a  cry  in  the  face  of  the  great  abun- 
dance of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  positive  value  of  this 
method  of  treatment. 

In  the  prophylactive  treatment  of  diphtheria,  the 
timely  administration  of  immunizing  doses  of  antitoxin 
has  resulted  in  protecting  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  those  exposed  to  infection;  and  in  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  to  any  person  who  is  willing  to 
weigh  the  evidence  now  at  command,  there  can  be  but 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  under  the  influence  of  an- 
titoxin there  has  been  an  average  general  reduction  in 
mortality  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

An  abundance  of  statistical  evidence  could  be  given 
in  proof  of  the  value  of  this  remedy,  both  as  a  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  diphtheria,  but  time  forbids  unnecessary 
details;  and  in  conclusion,  I  address  the  following  words, 
quoted  before  by  several  writers  on  this  subject,  as  food 
for  thought  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  criticize  this 
method  of  treatment: 

"The  best  critics  in  the  world  are  they  who  along 
with  that  which  they  gainsay  suggest  another  and  a 
better  way." 
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MY  FATHER'S  STORY. 

BY  E.  L.  POTEAT. 

I  had  been  watching  the  sun  slowly  sinking  to  his  rest, 
and  the  blue  and  gold  tints  were  blending,  when  my  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  some  one  rapidly  approaching.  I 
was  standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  high  spurs  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  in  West  Virginia,  and  could 
hear  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  far  down  the 
mountain-side.  As  I  turned  to  see  who  it  was  coming  in 
such  haste,  a  golden-haired  girl  of , about  fifteen  summers, 
almost  out  of  breath,  came  up  to  me  and  almost  fainting 
from  exhaustion  stammered,  ''Please,  sir,  won't  you 
come  and  see  my  grandfather;  I  think  he  is  dying,  and  I 
want  to  see  if  you  can  do  anything  for  him.  I  saw  you 
as  you  came  up  the  mountain,  and  so  I  came  to  you  for 
help." 

Telling  her  that  I  would  gladly  do  all  I  could  to  help 
her,  I  turned  and  followed  her  quickly  down  the  moun- 
tain. After  a  tiresome  walk  for  about  ten  minutes  over 
huge  boulders  and  across  yawning  chasms,  we  reached  a 
large  rock  in  the  mountain-side  and  I  thought  our  way 
blocked;  but  the  young  girl  pushed  aside  some  bushes 
and  we  were  before  a  spacious  cave.  She  invited  me  to 
enter,  and  following,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  a 
well-furnished,  almost  luxurious  apartment.  Around 
the  walls  of  the  cave,  books  of  the  best  authors  were 
arranged  tastefully  and  in  large  numbers;  nice  carpets 
were  spread  over  the  rock  floor.  In  one  corner  there  was 
a  stove  with  the  pipe  running  through  an  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  cave. 

I  had  time  to  note  these  surroundings  before  she  led 
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me  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  there  upon  a  bed 
lay  an  old  man  who  seemed  to  be  fast  leaving  this  world. 
As  I  approached  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Ah!  you 
have  come."  Going  up  to  him  I  asked  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  him.  Beckoning  to  me  he  pointed  to  a 
chair  and  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  something,  and  I 
want  you  to  make  me  a  promise."  I  assured  him  of  my 
desire  to  render  him  all  the  service  in  my  power,  and  he 
began  his  story: 

"For  twelve  years  I  have  lived  in  this  strange  abode 
with  little  Helen.  We  have  spoken  to  no  one  on  this 
mountain  in  all  that  time;  no  one  has  known  where  we 
dwelt  or  anything  about  us.  When  in  need  of  provi- 
sions I  have  gone  to  the  neighboring  town  and  there 
procured  them  and  returned  by  night.  Before  the  war 
I  was  very  rich;  but  my  only  son,  whom  I  had  educated 
in  the  best  schools  of  our  country  and  had  sent  to  Europe 
to  complete  his  education,  after  returning  home  married 
against  my  wishes.  Soon  afterwards  the  war  between 
the  States  broke  out  and  my  son  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Southern  States  and  went  to  fight  for  his  flag.  We  have 
never  heard  from  him  since.  His  wife  grieved  for  him 
until  she  finally  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  this 
child  a  babe  of  six  months.  My  wife  had  died  a  short 
time  before,  and  this  little  tot  was  the  only  being  I  had 
to  love  and  care  for. 

'  'I  was  then  cashier  of  the  first  bank  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ,  and  had  access  to  vast  sums  of  money.  Brood- 
ing over  my  sorrow  and  becoming  involved  in  business  I 
forgot  myself  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  a  defaulter  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  no  possible 
chance  to  replace  it.  Having  visited  these  mountains 
before  and  knowing  of  this  cave,  I  determined  to  spend 
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the  rest  of  my  days  in  quietude.  I  had  these  comforts 
conveyed  to  this  place  by  a  trusty  old  servant  who  had 
belono^ed  to  me,  and  seizing  upon  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars I  fled  with  Helen  to  this  retreat,  and  here  I  have 
dragged  out  twelve  weary  years  which  seem  to  me  as  so 
many  ages.  My  end  is  near  and  I  must  be  brief.  Helen's 
education  has  not  been  neglected,  for  I  was  a  good 
scholar  and  have  spent  the  most  of  my  time  in  teaching 
her,  and  I  think  she  is  able  to  take  a  place  with  any 
young  lady,  for  she  is  a  lady.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you  will  see  her  in  some  good  college  to  com- 
plete her  education,  and  that  you  will  be  her  guardian. 
I  have  plenty  left  to  support  her  and  if  she  should  marry 
act  towards  her  as  if  she  were  your  daughter."  Turning 
to  Helen  he  told  her  to  bring  him  a  small  iron-bound 
box,  and  opening  it,  he  said,  "Here  are  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  gold;  take  this  and  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  will  be  a  father  to  my  child,  and 
let  this  poor  tired  soul  rest." 

I  promised  him  that  I  would  carry  out  his  wish  to  the 
letter,  and  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  he  passed  away. 

We  set  about  preparing  a  grave  and  soon  the  old  man 
was  sleeping  the  last  sleep  there  on  the  mountain  where 
he  had  spent  his  last  days. 

Anxious  to  quit  the  scene  of  sorrow  we  walked  to  the 
town  and  afterwards  sent  for  the  furnishings  of  the  cave. 

This  is  the  story,  my  dear,  told  to  me  by  your  grand- 
father, of  your  beautiful  mother. 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  W.  T.  SORRElvLS. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  Buck  Creek,  a  fine  fishing  stream 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  North  Carolina,  where  four 
jolly  sportsmen  pitched  their  tent.  All  the  boys  except 
myself  soon  learned  to  trout,  and,  of  course,  became 
fond  of  the  fun.  I  would  set  my  hook  and  lie  down  to 
read,  ready  to  land  anything  that  might  happen  to  bite. 
But  to  my  humiliation  I  found  that  trout  are  like  a  few 
girls  I  have  met:  they  do  not  hang  on  to  every  set  hook 
they  come  across,  but  must  be  caught  by  very  great  skill 
and  ejQfort. 

However,  there  was  one  thing  I  could  do,  and  that  was 
kill  squirrels.  Every  day  when  the  party  stopped  fishing 
to  take  "snake  bite  "  antidote  and  relate  former  experi- 
ences, I  would  shoulder  my  gun  and  saunter  out  into  the 
mountains  alone.  The  others  always  declined  to  go  with 
me  on  the  ground  that  there  was  more  work  than  sport 
in  hunting  squirrels.  Every  hunt  of  mine  grew  longer 
and  the  booty  smaller,  until  the  boys  declared  that  I  was 
easily  amused.  But  I  did  not  think  so;  and,  to  convince 
you  that  I  was  right,  let  me  give  you  an  account  of  my 
hunts. 

In  my  first  hunt  I  was  following  a  "stock  trail" 
around  the  side  of  a  mountain  with  high  rocky  cliffs  on 
one  side  and  a  deep  gorge  on  the  other.  About  half  way 
up  this  steep  ascent  could  be  seen  what  seemed  to  be  a 
shelf  or  notch  in  the  rocks.  Vegetation  covered  the 
spot  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  oasis  on  a  moun- 
tain of  rock.  There  was  no  natural  means  of  access  to 
the  spot.    The  difiSculty  of  ascent  and  the  thought  of 
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being  an  explorer  set  me  to  forming  plans  for  mounting 
it,  all  of  which  were  abandoned  long  before  they  were 
tried.  At  length  I  espied  a  very  high  tree,  growing  near 
the  crag,  which  seemed  to  solve  the  problem  for  me  of 
reaching  the  rocky  shelf.  With  much  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  it  with  a  pole  tied  to  my  back.  I 
laid  the  pole  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  rock.  How 
feeble  were  the  topmost  boughs  of  that  splendid  pine  ! 
My  little  "foot-log"  even  waved  to  the  breezes.  But 
to  one  fond  of  adventure  and  danger  this  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost;  so  I  rushed  recklessly  across. 

Now  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  a  folding  ladder  fast- 
ened to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  a  well-worn  path  through 
the  green  undergrowth.  This  was  adventure  to  my  taste. 
"For  of  course,"  thought  I,  "this  is  a  'moonshiners'  ' 
retreat,  and  I  will  be  received  as  a  revenue  officer  and 
one  of  us  must  get  the  'drop'." 

The  path  led  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  I  drew  my 
revolver  and  walked  in.  Again  I  met  with  astonishment, 
for,  instead  of  the  smell  of  "mash"  and  the  '"still- 
worm,"  I  found  the  scent  of  the  laboratory.  Here  was  a 
bed-room,  sitting-room,  kitchen  and  laboratory  all  in  one. 
It  was  tastily  decorated  with  egg-shells,  moss,  ferns  and 
wild  flowers.  At  the  further  end  was  an  old  man  pre- 
paring his  evening  repast.  He  raised  his  tall  form  and 
came  toward  me,  his  long  gray  beard  streaming  down 
his  bosom.  He  was  dressed  in  woolen  homespun,  and 
in  no  way  did  he  differ  from  the  mountaineers  of  that 
section. 

"I  bid  you  welcome,"  said  he  in  a  high,  dry,  cracked 
voice.     "  Pray  be  seated." 

Here  he  left  me  to  my  own  perplexing  cogitations, 
while  he  finished  preparing  his  supper.  When  this  was 
done  he  said: 
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"Will  you  retire  so  that  I  may  make  some  slight 
changes  in  my  toilet?  I  am  not  prepared  to  entertain  so 
worthy  a  guest." 

I  got  up  mechanically  and  went  out,  for  my  senses 
were  "clean  gone."  After  waiting  awhile  I  heard  a 
sweet  female  voice  say,  "You  may  come  in  now." 

On  entering  I  beheld  one  of  the  fairest  girls  I  had 
ever  seen. 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "you  are  the  daughter  of  the  old 
gentleman  I  have  just  met?" 

"I  am  he,"  said  she,  as  she  looked  up,  making  her 
fine  blue  eyes  sparkle,  and  smiling  a  smile  that  put  to 
flight  all  the  misty  gloom  of  the  place.  It  was  like  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  sun  in  all  his  glory  after  three 
consecutive  days  of  rain. 

"  Come, "  said  she,  "  take  tea  with  me  while  I  tell  you 
the  strange  story  of  my  life,  for  I  know  you  are  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  curiosity." 

When  we  were  seated  at  a  flat  rock  table  she  told  me 
this  tale: 

"  My  name  is  Eva  Dale.  Three  years  ago  I  occupied 
the  Chair  of  English  in  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
For  recreation  I  went  to  Saratoga  to  spend  the  summer. 
My  only  acquaintance  there  was  a  maiden  lady  who  knew 
everybody  and  everybody's  standing.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  matchmakers  who  were  trusted. 

"One  day  a  young  millionaire  asked  her  if  she  knew 
Eva  Dale. 

"  'Why,  yes,'  said  she,  'and  I  know  of  no  girl  whom 
I  can  recommend  more  highly.' 

"There  was  another  Eva  Dale  there — a  daughter  of  a 
millionaire.  This  was  the  one  he  wished  to  meet,  and 
my  friend  knew  it.    But  she  was  so  fond  of  me  and  so 
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desirous  of  my  marrying  well,  that  she  introduced  him 
to  me,  thinking  that  my  personal  appearance  and  intelli- 
gence would  make  up  for  the  difference  in  our  social 
standing. 

"I  was  delighted  with  him,  for  I  had  never  seen  a 
handsomer  man,  nor  had  I  ever  known  one  with  more 
winning  ways.  Love  never  ran  smoother,  nor  was  a 
courtship  ever  more  pleasant  till  one  day.  *  *  *  *  We 
were  arranging  our  bridal  tour  when  suddenly  all  bonds 
of  affection  were  severed.  In  making  out  our  itinerary 
he  spoke  of  the  time  we  should  spend  at  my  father's.  I 
was  perfectly  astonished.  I  supposed  my  friend  had 
told  him  of  my  standing  and  family.  But  when  he 
spoke  of  my  father  I  knew  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere. 

"  'I  have  no  father,'  said  L 

"'Please  do  not  jest  with  me,  my  love,'  said  he;  'I 
know  your  father  as  well  as  you  do.' 

"  'I  am  not  jesting,'  said  I,  'but  you  are,  or  else  you 
do  not  know  me.  I  am  a  poor  tutor.  My  parents  are 
dead  and  I  have  no  home.' 

"'Is  it  possible,'  said  he,  as  he  blanched  with  anger, 
'that  I  have  been  deceived?  I  have  been  thinking  all 
the  while  that  I  was  making  the  greatest  conquest  of  the 
season,  and  now  suddenly  find  myself  bound  down  to  an 
insignificant  school  teacher!' 

"'Do  not  worry,'  replied  I;  'if  my  being  poor  dis- 
pleases you,  I  release  you.' 

>f:  *  *  *  *  * 

"I  was  sick  of  society — of  the  false-heartedness  of 
man — and  wished  to  put  a  screen  between  me  and  the 
surging  mass  of  humanity.  So  I  came  to  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  found  this  cave  and  have  lived  here 
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ever  since  in  the  disguise  you  have  just  seen.  Since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  myself  become  a  millionaire. 
Come  out  here  and  let  me  show  you  my  wealth.  See 
that  mountain  to  the  right?  It  is  a  mountain  of  marble 
as  fine  as  was  ever  chiselled.  That  peak  to  the  left  is  a 
pile  of  iron  ore.  In  that  knob  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
yonder  is  a  mica  mine.  By  the  left  of  Table  Rock  is  a 
gold  mine.  You  see  I  have  prospected  and  tested  with 
my  little  laboratory  till  I  know  this  whole  country.  I 
have  bought  the  land  from  the  mountain  peasants,  who 
were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  poor  farms  at  farming  value. 
There  are  millions  in  what  I  have  just  shown  you." 

Just  here  I  had  to  interrupt  her  to  say  good-bye,  for  I 
feared  the  boys  were  now  waiting  supper  for  me.  She 
unfolded  the  ladder,  and  grasping  my  hand,  said  : 

"  How  long  will  you  remain  in  this  forest?" 

''About  a  week,"  I  replied  ;  "and,  if  it  is  not  too 
much,  please  grant  me  the  privilege  of  calling  every 
evening." 

"Certainly,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
you.  Fire  twice  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  I  will 
lower  the  ladder  for  you." 

Every  day  I  went  to  see  her,  and  every  day  stayed 
longer.  Happy  hours  were  those.  But  at  last  the  sad 
occasion  came  which  comes  to  the  best  of  friends — we 
had  to  say  farewell.  As  I  grasped  her  hand  and  looked 
into  that  sweet  but  now  sad  face,  I  saw  that  it  was  ex- 
pressive of  great  emotion. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  she,  "but  when  I  came  to  this 
cave  I  resolved  that  I  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to 
love  another  man.  But  I  have  broken  that  resolution. 
It  seems  that  Providence  has  directed  your  steps  hither 
for  some  purpose.    Whatever  is  His  will  is  mine.  Will 
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you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  you  feel  about  this?" 

"  By  my  life,"  replied  I  fervently,  "I  feel  as  if  I 
were  desperately  in  love  with  you.  But  any  other  man, 
I  suppose,  would  feel  the  same.  Please  give  me  till 
next  vacation  to  prove  myself." 

"Certainly,"  said  she,  "for  I  would  have  the  next 
man  who  converses  with  me  on  the  subject  of  love  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about." 
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ADVICE  TO  ♦'BRIDES-ELECT."*    [APROPOS  OF  THE 
APPROACHING  "AVALANCHE."] 

Under  all  circumstances  be  deferential  and  polite  to 
him  you  have  chosen  to  be  your  lifelong  companion. 
Defer  to  him  in  all  matters  of  importance,  and  make  him 
think  that  you  consider  his  judgment  and  wisdom  supe- 
rior to  yours,  even  if  at  times  you  should  have  doubts  on 
the  subject. 

Always  try  to  show  him  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Never  try  to  appear  his  superior  in  any  respect.  Neither 
should  you  make  him  feel  that  you  are  inferior.  If  he 
has  the  proper  instincts,  he  will  acknowledge  you  his 
superior. 

In  company,  give  him  precedence  in  conversation.  If 
he  is  not  gifted  as  a  conversationalist  draw  him  out  by 
asking  his  opinion  on  whatever  may  be  the  topic  of  con- 
versjjtion,  and  try  to  make  him  more  prominent  than 
yourself. 

Never  tease  or  joke  except  in  the  gentlest,  most  pleas- 
ant manner.  A  thoughtless  jest  has  caused  many  a 
heartache,  and  ev^en  estrangement. 

Never  use  sarcasm — the  most  objectionable  form  of 
speech. 

Never  deceive  or  misrepresent  anything.  Mutual  con- 
fidence and  unfailing  trust  in  the  veracity  of  each  other 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  conjugal  happiness.  Confi- 
dence once  lost  can  not  be  regained. 

*  [An  elderly  lady,  recently  advising  a  bride-elect,  summarized  so 
admirably  in  her  remarks  the  prerequisites  to  conjugal  happiness, 
that  upon  request  she  has  consented  to  allow  them  to  appear  in  the 
Student,  No  further  apology  is  deemed  necessary,  as  these  sugges- 
tions contain  much  that  may  prove  helpful  to  both  sexes. — Editor]. 
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Be  a  friendmaker.  It  will  help  him  in  his  business — 
especially  if  he  is  a  professional  man,  but  do  not  be  too 
intimate  and  confidential  with  your  friends.  It  is  put- 
ting yourself  too  much  in  the  power  of  others  to  confide 
very  freely.  Friendships  are  oftener  broken  than  kept, 
by  confiding  too  much.  Always  confide  in  your  hus- 
band. Keep  nothing  from  him  that  he  ought  to  know, 
but  do  not  annoy  him  with  all  the  little  worries  that  are 
incident  to  housekeeping,  servants,  etc.  There  may 
*be  some  things  among  your  relatives  that  ought  to  be 
kept  strictly  secret,  and  it  is  not  his  prerogative  to 
know,  nor  your  duty  to  reveal. 

Be  helpful  to  him  in  every  possible  way,  but  not  offi- 
cious, lest  your  help  become  objectionable,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  trying  to  rule. 

Rule  by  love  and  tact.  Any  sensible,  good  woman 
can  rule  her  husband  and  never  let  him  know  that  he 
is  ruled.  No  man  intends  to  be  ruled,  though  many 
are,  without  knowing  it.  If  he  is  a  professional  man 
his  business  of  course  must  not  be  made  public  by  the 
wife.  It  is  unprofessional,  and  might  lead  to  disastrous 
results.  When  he  comes  from  his  office,  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, meet  him  as  cheerfully  as  possible;  have  the  house 
in  order  and  a  good  fire,  if  in  fire  season.  Brush  your 
hair  and  adjust  your  toilet  a  little  if  necessary. 

If  he  looks  troubled  or  annoyed,  do  not  ask  him  at 
once  what  the  trouble  is ;  appear  not  to  observe  it,  but 
try  to  divert  his  mind  by  cheerful  conversation,  and  in 
due  time  he  will  tell  you  the  trouble,  which  you  can 
probably  dispel  very  soon. 

But  above  all  things,  and  in  all  things  be  sincere, 
truthful,  and  honest  with  each  other,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  genuine  happiness. 
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WILLIAM  LOWNDES  YANCEY.  * 

BY  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  pro-slavery  agitators 
are  generally  neglected  by  the  historians  of  their  times. 
The  congressional  side  of  the  pro-slavery  fight,  indeed, 
has  been  adequately  portrayed.  But  to-day,  in  the  lives  of 
men  who  saw  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  his  career, 
the  name  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey  is  little  more 
than  a  tradition.  No  doubt  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  fresh  from  the  study  of  their  country's  his- 
tory even  in  our  best  colleges,  who  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  a  claim  advanced  for  him  to-day  to  a  place  among 
the  half-dozen  men  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  shap- 
ing American  history  in  this  century.  Were  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  in  existence  to-day,  his  name  would  be 
as  well  known  as  those  of  Patrick  Henry  or  Thomas 
Jefierson.  But  to-day  the  Confederacy  is  a  vanished 
dream,  and  he  himself  little  more  than  a  tradition. 

He  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  His  father,  who  was 
numbered  with  Lowndes  and  Calhoun  in  the  so-called 
* 'legal  galaxy  "  of  the  Palmetto  State,  died  when  his 
son  was  three  years  old,  and  left  but  a  small  fortune. 
After  leaving  college,  Yancey  studied  law  at  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  an(J  at  twenty  was  a  practitioner  at  the 
bar,  the  editor  of  a  Unionist  paper  and  an  anti-nullifi- 
cation orator.  At  twenty-one  he  married  a  wealthy 
young  lady  and  became  a  planter.  He  moved  with  his 
slaves  to  Alabama  and  established  himself  at  Oakland,  a 
a  plantation  in  the  black  belt,  near  Cahawba,  the  capitol 

*  Abstract  of  an  article  of  the  same  name  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1899. 
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of  the  State,  a  city  which  has  now  entirely  vanished  from 
the  earth. 

Here  for  a  few  years  he  lived  the  quiet  life  of  a 
wealthy  planter  until  an  overwhelming  disaster — the  ac- 
cidental poisoning  of  all  his  slaves — drove  him  back  into 
law  and  journalism,  and  these  led  him  into  politics. 

Meanwhile  his  life  as  a  slave-holder  had  created  bonds 
which  bound  him  to  his  class  and  to  his  section,  so  that 
no  trace  of  Unionism  was  left  in  his  mind  when  he  en- 
tered the  campaign  of  1840  as  a  Van  Buren  man. 

At  this  time  the  demand  for  state-right's  oratory  was 
great,  and  it  was  as  a  state-right's  orator  of  the  strictest 
kind  that  Yancey  appeared.  His  success  was  such  that 
for  twenty  years  thereafter  his  sway  over  the  people  of 
Alabama  was  comparable  to  nothing  that  we  of  a  cooler- 
headed  generation  have  ever  seen. 

Unfortunately  we  have  very  few  of  his  speeches  pre- 
served. Of  these  the  writer  says:  "The  sentences  some- 
times rush  like  charging  cavalry:  there  are  phrases  that 
ring  out  like  bugle  calls.  It  is  the  language  of  passion- 
ate purpose;  of  an  orator  bent  on  rousing,  convincing, 
overwhelming  the  men  in  front  of  him." 

Of  his  looks  and  bearing  we  have  a  better  record.  He 
had  little  of  the  poseur  about  him.  What  most  impres- 
sed men  was  his  grim  fixedness  of  purpose.  He  was  not 
given  to  frantic  gesticulations.  His  chief  physical 
endowment  was  his  voice,  which  was  remarkably  clear 
and  of  wonderful  compass  and  flexibility.  Chief  Justice 
Stone,  a  jurist  not  unknown  to  lawyers  of  the  present  day, 
once  said,  "I  first  heard  Mr.  Yancey  in  1840.  I  thought 
then,  and  I  think  yet,  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  I 
ever  heard." 
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He  rose  rapidly  to  power.  At  twenty-seven  he  was 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature.  At  twenty-nine 
he  was  State  Senator.  At  thirty  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress. His  reputation  as  an  orator  had  preceded  him, 
and  his  first  speech  at  Washington  extended  it  widely, 
while  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  speech  made 
him  for  the  time  a  national  celebrity.  Clingman,  of 
North  Carolina,  had  become  a  target  for  Southern  in- 
vective as  a  result  of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  Yancey,  although  a  new  member,  had  the  dis- 
tinguished privilege  of  speaking  for  his  Southern  con- 
stituents. His  speech  made  an  impression  on  the  House 
and  on  the  country  at  large.  Clingman,  stung  to  the 
quick,  demanded  an  explanation  of  certain  personal 
allusions.  Yancey  haughtily  declined  to  explain.  Cling- 
man then  demanded  "  the  satisfaction  usual  among  gen- 
tlemen," and  with  this  demand  his  opponent,  who  had 
killed  his  man  in  an  earlier  afifray,  instantly  complied. 
The  meeting  was  bloodless,  but  it  created  a  great  stir. 
Preston  King's  resolution  for  an  investigation  was  beaten 
in  the  House,  and  the  lyCgislature  of  Alabama  passed 
over  the  Governor's  veto  an  act  relieving  Yancey  of  the 
political  disabilities,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
he  had  incurred. 

He  was  returned  for  the  succeeding  term  without  op- 
position, and  his  reputation  was  much  strengthened  by 
his  speeches  in  the  first  session.  Apparently  a  brilliant 
career  in  public  life  lay  before  him.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  he  quietly 
resigned  his  seat  and  formed  a  partnership  with  a  law- 
yer in  Montgomery. 

His  true  life-work  began  with  his  retirement  from 
Congress. 
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In  order  to  understand  Yancey's  work  we  must  neces- 
sarily understand  the  political  condition  of  the  people. 
The  cotton  States  were  practically  divided  into  three 
parties.  There  were,  indeed,  few  who  did  not  call  them- 
selves either  Whigs  or  Democrats,  but  the  extreme 
state-right's  men,  although  they  usually  cooperated  with 
the  Democrats,  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  really  the  aspect  of  a  third  party.  Yet  at  this 
tiir|e  it  can  not  be  said  that  there  was  a  majority  in  any 
of  the  Southern  States  in  favor  of  either  nullification  or 
secession  as  a  policy,  except,  perhaps,  in  South  Carolina, 
where  the  Calhoun  men  were  in  absolute  control. 

Now,  to  win  his  party  to  these  extreme  views  was  the 
task  to  which  Yancey  set  himself. 

The  political  signs  of  unrest  were  unmistakable.  The 
various  party  lines  are  bewildering;  Whigs,  Democrats, 
Bank  men,  Unionists,  anti-Bank  men,  Southern  Rights 
men.  Know-nothings,  and  many  others.  At  such  a  time 
tenacity  of  purpose  counted.  In  the  midst  of  hesitation 
and  indecision,  Yancey  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
knowing  his  own  mind.  He  had  another  advantage. 
An  editor  like  Garrison,  a  poet  like  Whittier  or  Lowell, 
a  novelist  like  Mrs.  Stowe,  could  hardly  have  swayed  the 
planters  of  Alabama  as  they  swayed  the  people  of  New 
England.  For  it  must  be  said  that  though  the  South 
presented  the  finer  society,  its  culture  was  not  so  much 
of  books.  It  was  the  spoken  word,  the  guided  thought, 
the  burning  eloquence,  which  aroused  enthusiasm  and 
made  history.  There  has  never  been  a  society  in  which 
the  orator  counted  for  more  than  he  did  in  the  Southern 
States  before  the  war;  and  nowhere  was  this  characteris- 
tic more  strongly  marked  than  in  Yancey's  own  State. 
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When  Yancey  set  himself  to  this  task  his  first  effort 
was  to  bring  his  party  to  his  position.  He  went  to  the 
Alabama  Democratic  Convention  that  year  as  a  delegate, 
carrying  in  his  pocket  a  platform  which  he  himself  had 
written  setting  forth  his  views.  The  committee  on  res- 
olutions brought  in  a  much  milder  declaration,  when 
Yancey  arose,  and  by  a  notable  oratorical  triumph,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  own  platform  adopted  instead.  This 
was  the  famous  "x\labama  Platform."  It  proclaimed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  not  only  to  permit,  but 
to  protect  slavery  in  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico. 

But  its  most  important  clause  was  a  denunciation  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  which  Yancey  always  considered 
as  a  most  insidious  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  delegates  to  the  national  convention  at 
Baltimore,  with  Yancey  at  their  head,  were  instructed  to 
act  in  accordance  with  these  resolutions. 

For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  of  Southern 
Democracy  was  going  to  adopt  these  views.  Democratic 
conventions  in  Florida  and  Virginia  hastened  to  adopt 
Yancey's  platform.  The  legislatures  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  indorsed  it.  Then  suddenly  it  fell  into  dis- 
favor. Southern  men,  who  loved  the  Union,  saw  in  it 
danger  both  to  the  Union  and  to  the  party.  Yancey 
soon  found  the  newspapers  turning  against  him  and  even 
his  fellow-delegates  wavering.  He  himself  did  not  waver 
an  instant.  At  Baltimore  he  spoke  firmly.  His  amend- 
ment being  rejected  and  Cass,  the  reputed  author  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  being  named  as  the  candidate,  he 
arose,  and  with  a  single  follower,  left  the  hall.  His  own 
State  of  Alabama  went  for  Cass,  and  Yancey's  labors 
seemed  to  have  gone  for  nothing.  His  attempt  at  party 
leadership  had  failed. 
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But  his  prestige  as  an  orator  always  secured  him  a  hear- 
ing. He  employed  himself  in  agitating  the  question  until 
the  crisis  of  i849-'50  gave  him  another  opening.  This 
time  Yancey  bitterly  opposed  Clay's  plan  of  compromise. 
In  consequence  Yancey  came  face  to  face  with  men  who 
opposed  his  leadership,  not  so  much  that  it  endangered 
the  welfare  of  their  party,  but  because  his  ideas  were  a 
menace  to  the  Union,  and  they  loved  it.  Senator  Wil- 
liam R.  King,  who  was  soon  to  die  while  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident's chair  awaited  him,  counseled  moderation  and 
loyalty.  Collier,  the  Governor,  Watts,  who  was  to  be 
Governor,  and  a  member  of  the  Confederate  cabinet, 
Houston,  who  afterwards  was  to  lead  his  people  out  of 
the  horrors  of  reconstruction,  were  all  firm  Unionists. 

Yancey's  power  waned.  But  his  fame  was  growing. 
He  became  the  outspoken  orator  of  secession,  the  storm 
center  of  Southern  discontents.  Douglass  was  now  for 
the  time  being  having  his  own  way.  His  doctrine  of 
squatter  sovereignty  had  triumphed.  This  marked  the 
lowest  ebb  of  Yancey's  political  fortunes.  The  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  seemed  to  prove  what  his 
opponents  at  home  had  all  along  contended,  that  slavery 
was  safe  in  the  Union.  But  Yancey  saw  through  this 
delusive  concession,  and  saw  the  sure  approach  of  his 
triumph,  a  triumph  that  should  crush  Douglass,  who 
far  the  time  had  rendered  him  helpless;  disrupt  the 
time-serving  party  that  had  rejected  his  council,  and 
bring  to  his  feet  his  own  people  who  had  twice  refused 
to  follow  him. 

In  1858  one  of  his  communications  found  its  way  into 
print  and  became  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  Scarlet 
IvCtter. "  "No  national  party  can  save  us,"  he  declared. 
"No  sectional  party  can  save  us.    But  if  we  do  as  our 
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fathers  did,  organize  committees  of  safety  everywhere, 
we  shall  fire  the  Southern  heart  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, by  one  organized,  concerted  action  we  can  pre- 
cipitate the  cotton  States  into  a  revolution." 

The  Democrats  in  Alabama  again  united  upon  the  old 
"Alabama  Platform"  of  1848,  to  which  even  the  mod- 
erates were  driven  by  the  outcome  of  the  squatter  sover- 
eignty experiment.  They  sent  Yancey  at  the  head  of 
their  delegation  to  the  national  convention  at  Charleston 
with  practically  the  same  message  he  carried  to  Balti- 
more. Yancey  went  to  Charleston  with  the  whole  lower 
South  behind  him.  Douglass,  pursuing  his  great  ambi- 
tion to  be  President,  saw  his  fate  in  Yancey's  hands.  He 
made  every  concession  to  him  possible  without  abandon- 
ing hope  of  support  in  the  North.  But  Yancey  would 
accept  no  compromise. 

Once  again,  after  twelve  years  of  defeat  and  exile,  he 
arose  to  speak  before  a  national  convention.  The  im- 
perious tones  of  his  wonderful  voice  fell  with  strange 
power  on  the  convention.  The  trembling  delegates  hung 
upon  his  words  for  they  saw  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  not 
Douglass  alone,  but  of  the  party  and  perhaps  of  the 
Union. 

By  a  few  votes  the  Southern  platform  was  rejected. 
He  left  the  hall  and  now,  not  the  single  follower  of  twelve 
years  before,  but  the  long  train  of  delegates  from  seven 
states  trooped  at  his  heels.  Others  were  to  follow.  De- 
clining the  oflfer  of  the  Douglass  men  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, he  joined  the  Seceders  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
dictated  the  nomination  of  Breckenridge. 

He  then  entered  upon  a  canvass  of  the  North.  He 
spoke  in  the  Middle  States,  New  England  and  the 
West.    In  Cincinnati,  where  he  made  his  last  speech  on 
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Northern  soil,  he  said:  "My  countrymen,  you  can  not 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  You  can 
not  carry  it  out  and  expect  the  South  to  remain  submis- 
sively bowing  down  to  your  supremacy.  But  do  not, 
do  not,  my  friends  of  the  North,  and  I  say  it  before  you 
in  no  spirit,  gentlemen,  of  servile  submission  to  your 
power  or  of  servile  acknowledgment  of  that  power,  for, 
as  God  rules,  I  have  no  fear  of  it,  as  much  as  I  respect 
it,  but  do  not,  merely  because  you  have  the  power,  do  not 
wreathe  your  arms  around  the  pillar  of  our  liberty  and 
like  a  blind  Samson  pull  down  that  great  temple  on  our 
heads  as  well  as  yours." 

His  journey  homeward  was  a  triumphal  procession. 
At  Nashville  the  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage 
and  the  people  drew  it  through  the  streets.  At  New 
Orleans  a  holiday  w^as  proclaimed  that  all  my  hear  him. 
When  he  reached  Montgomery  he  found  Douglass  just 
leaving  the  city.  That  night  no  hall  could  contain  the 
multitudes  thronging  to  hear  him,  their  champion.  At 
last  they  were  ready  to  follow  where  he  led.  The  day 
after  the  election  even  the  life-long  opponents  of  his 
policy  joined  with  him  and  advocated  the  final  step  into 
disunion. 

Yancey  now  had  had  his  way.  Suddenly,  as  if  by 
some  enchantment,  the  cotton  kingdom  had  risen  to  face 
the  world.  Before  his  eyes,  in  his  own  home,  he  saw  a 
new  flag  unfurled.  It  was  fit  indeed  that  his  should  be 
the  voice  to  welcome  Jefferson  Davis  when  he  came  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  New  Confederacy,  for 
no  other  voice  had  availed  so  much  to  call  it  into  exist- 
ence. 

But  his  work  was  done.  It  was  his  to  rouse  the  storm, 
not  direct  its  course.    He  went  to  Europe  at  the  head  of 
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a  commission  sent  to  secure  recognition  for  the  Confed- 
eracy among  the  great  Powers.  Returning  from  this 
mission  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  and 
his  last  energies  were  consumed  in  the  turbulent  debates 
of  that  gloomy  and  impotent  legislature.  A  painful 
malady  had  long  sapped  his  strength,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1863  went  home  to  die,  while  his  people  were  work- 
ing out  in  blood  and  fire — the  destiny  up  to  which  he  had 
led  them. 
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THE  SENIOR. 

BY  J.  C.  M. 

**What  time  the  pale-faced  mother  of  the  stars 

Hath  seen  with  brightening  smile  her  lord  depart, 
When  Cupid  wakes,  and  Morpheus  conquers  Mars, 
I  brood  upon  the  bliss  that  breaks  my  heart. 

*'0  lyife  of  life!  Thou  flower  of  all  the  ages, 

Thou  tender  blossom  on  the  growth  of  time! 
Thy  slender  form  the  dream  of  bards  and  sages! 
Thy  thoughts,  the  breath  of  all  that  is  sublime! 

*' Ah!  can  it  be  that  ere  the  night  hath  striven. 
Yet  three-score  times  to  catch  the  fleeing  day, 

This  plain  old  earth  will  smile  and  change  to 
Heaven, 

Thou  wilt  be  mine,  and  life  perpetual  May? 

'^I'll  take  thee  to  a  green  isle  wreathed  in  flowers, 
Where  none  but  I  can  ever  see  thy  face: 
Far  from  the  course  of  the  consuming  Hours, 
I'll  rest  eternally  in  thine  embrace." 
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A  FIGHT  WITH  A  GRIZZLY. 

BY  J.  I.  E. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  exclaimed  Ned,  as  he  walked  up 
to  the  door  with  a  look  of  consternation. 

"What's  up  now?"  we  all  asked,  realizing  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  fret  the  otherwise  easy-going 
Ned. 

"That  consarned  old  cow  has  been  in  the  corn  again 
and  trampled  down  some  of  the  best  stalks,  after  eating 
more  than  her  share." 

"Suppose  we  all  go  down  there  and  see  the  extent  of 
the  damage  done,"  suggested  one  of  the  boys,  and  we  as- 
sented. 

My  father  had  moved  far  away  from  the  scenes  of 
civilization  into  the  wild  country  of  the  West,  and  we  all 
rather  liked  our  new  environments.  We  enjoyed  hunt- 
ing, and  there  was  enough  of  adventure  in  it  now,  to 
make  the  sport  extremely  interesting.  The  panther's 
lonely  howl  was  often  heard  in  the  mountain  at  night, 
and  frequently  we  had  a  visit  from  a  grizzly  which 
would  sometimes  take  off  a  calf  or  partly  devour  a  cow 
in  the  pasture.  One  of  our  cousins  was  at  this  time  vis- 
iting us  from  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  and  had  never 
seen  a  wild  animal  in  the  woods. 

We  took  with  usour  two  hounds — fierce  bloodhounds — 
which  had  more  than  one  scar  to  show  the  fights  they 
had  been  in  with  wild  animals^  Our  cousin  carried 
along  a  rifle  to  shoot  any  game  that  he  might  see.  He 
had  never  seen  a  live  grizzly;  in  fact,  he  would  hardly 
have  recognized  one  if  he  had  seen  him  in  the  woods; 
certainly  his  knowledge  was  at  zero  when  it  came  to  a 
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bear's  mode  of  fighting,  his  fierce  nature  when  once 
aroused,  and  long  endurance  before  giving  up  life,  else 
our  visitor  would  not  have  precipitated  trouble,  endang- 
ering the  lives  of  us  all. 

We  walked  along  in  silence  some  little  distance  around 
the  little  mountain  till  we  reached  our  corn  field  which 
stretched  out  before  us  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
valley.  Ned  and  the  rest  of  us  had  been  troubled  be- 
fore this  with  the  same  old  cow,  which  would  break  out 
of  the  pasture  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  and  we  were 
now  mad  enough  to  knock  her  in  the  head  or  to  put  our 
dogs  on  her. 

'*  Here's  the  place  where  she  went  in  boys,"  said  Ned, 
now  in  the  lead,  and  we  gathered  around  the  place  im- 
mediately. "But  hold  on,"  he  cried,  "a  cow  did  not 
beat  down  the  corn  in  this  fashion;"  to  which  we  all 
agreed.  Evidently  there  had  been  a  struggle  of  some 
kind.  The  corn  stalks  were  beaten  down  as  if  two  bulls 
or  some  other  huge  animals  had  been  in  combat.  Surely 
there  was  but  one  cow,  at  least  we  had  never  been 
troubled  wjth  but  one.  We  were  greatly  perplexed, 
and  looked  around  very  cautiously.  Walking  slowly 
through  the  corn,  we  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  field, 
and  lo!  right  here  it  seemed  that  the  great  struggle  had 
taken  place.  The  corn  was  beaten  down  all  around  us 
and  there  were  drops  of  blood.  Our  dogs,  smelling  the 
ground,  began  to  growl  ferociously,  as  they  did  when  a 
dangerous  enemy  was  around.  "Down  Towser;  easy 
pup."  Both  continued  to  growl  and  began  slowly  to 
follow  the  trail. 

Just  beyond  us,  across  a  little  creek,  was  a  steep  pre- 
cipice fringed  with  little  pines  thickly  studded  at  the 
base,  and  a  few  grew  out  from  the  sides  higher  up  the. 
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almost  perpendicular  rocky  wall.  There  was  a  deep  in- 
dentation which  ran  back  a  good  distance  where  the  lit- 
tle pines  and  chestnut  trees  were  thickest.  This  place 
had  never  been  explored  by  any  of  us,  and  we  did  not 
know  how  far  back  lay  its  dark  recesses.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  favorable  haunt  for  some  wild  animal.  We  cast 
furtive  glances  in  that  direction  more  than  once,  though 
none  of  us  was  willing  to  acknowledge  himself  scared. 

The  dogs,  now  a  little  way  before  us,  suddenly 
bristled  up,  snarled  and  growled  fiercely,  looking  to  the 
right  of  the  indentation,  walking  slowly  to  the  object 
perceived.  On  looking  in  that  direction  the  truth  at 
once  dawned  upon  us.  There  lay  a  big  grizzly  bear 
eating  on  a  hunk  of  meat,  and  near  him  lay  the  cow 
partly  devoured.  He  had  come  across  the  cow  in  the 
field  and  had  thus  killed  her.  Our  first  impulse  was  to 
take  to  our  heels,  but  as  the  old  fellow  seemed  to  ignore 
us,  and  continued  eating,  we  decided  not  to  take  such  a 
hasty  leave.  The  hounds  were  determined  to  have  some 
fun  at  their  own  expense,  but  not  willing  to  lose  such 
faithful  allies,  I  was  about  to  call  them  back,  when  sud- 
denly, to  my  surprise,  there  was  a  click  and  our  rash, 
ignorant  fellow,  who  knew  so  little  about  bears,  fired  a 
ball  right  at  the  bear's  head. 

"You  fool!"  we  exclaimed,  "you'll  pay  dearly  for 
your  rashness  ;"  and  so  he  did,  for  the  ball  hit  the  bear 
on  the  skull,  and  with  a  savage  growl  he  jumped  up  and 
made  directly  for  us.  What  were  we  to  do?  There  was 
no  place  of  refuge;  to  seek  safety  in  flight  was  useless, 
because  the  old  grizzly's  wound  did  not  retard  his  speed. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  was  almost  upon  our 
cousin  before  he  had  time  to  turn  round.  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  check  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  bear, 
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and  this  we  did  by  setting  the  dogs  on  him.  We  knew 
all  would  soon  be  over  with  them,  but  the  dogs  lives 
were  not  considered  when  it  came  to  saving  our  own. 
While  our  faithful  hounds  jumped  at  him  and  held  him 
for  a  moment,  Ned  snatched  up  the  rfle  which  our  town 
friend  in  his  fright  had  dropped,  reloaded  and  fired,  this 
time  with  a  little  more  precision.  But  the  result  was 
only  to  exasperate  the  bear  still  more.  He  quickly  put 
one  dog  out  of  the  way,  not,  however,  until  he  had  re- 
ceived some  ugly  wounds  in  return,  and  the  other  dog 
fled  torn  and  bleeding  from  the  combat. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  him  to  rush  upon  Ned  and 
myself.  This  he  did,  after  Ned  had  put  out  one  of  his 
eyes.  We  both  struck  out  in  the  same  direction,  the 
grizzly  right  after  us,  looking  like  a  mountain,  with  his 
big  mouth  open  showing  his  white  teeth.  We  were  so 
frightened  we  almost  flew  over  ground.  Suddenly,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  my  foot  hung  in  a  vine  and  down 
I  tumbled,  rolling  over  several  times,  with  Ned  on  top 
of  me.  The  grizzly  was  so  close  I  could  feel  his  breath 
as  he  panted.  He  reached  over  with  his  paw  and  tore 
half  of  my  clothes  off,  making  an  ugly  wound,  but  for 
some  strange  reason  he  relaxed  his  hold  and  fell  over  on 
his  back.  That  was  all  I  knew.  The  rest  was  blank 
until  I  awoke  and  saw  a  crowd  gathered  around  Ned  and 
myself  Father  was  by  our  side  and  was  happy  that  we 
were  not  dead.  We  did  not  hear  the  crack  of  his  never- 
failing  rifle  which  brought  the  grizzly  to  the  ground  just 
in  time  to  save  our  lives.  Father  had  been  bear  hunt- 
ing with  some  friends,  and  by  chance  came  upon  us  just 
in  time  to  save  us  from  an  awful  death. 
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AN  EARLY  ANNIVERSARY  * 

A  STUDENT. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  birthday  of  American  independence  was 
celebrated  at  Wake  Forest  Institute  by  the  Philoma- 
thesian  and  Euzelian  Societies.  We  were  all  roused  at 
the  usual  time  in  the  morning  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  as  we  hurried  from  our  various  rooms  to  the 
chapel,  wide-awake,  we  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
appearance  of  the  fine  morning.  In  the  chapel  a  few 
pithy  remarks  were  made  by  the  principal  relative  to  our 
deportment  during  the  day;  the  benediction  of  heaven 
was  then  invoked  and  we  were  dismissed.  The  early 
part  of  the  morning  was  employed  in  the  activity  of 
preparation.  About  lo  o'clock  the  company  began  to 
assemble,  and  the  young  gentlemen  were  seen  moving 
through  the  grove,  or  standing  in  groups,  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  badges — some  with  the  blue  rose 
and  some  with  the  white.  In  the  grove,  north  of  the 
dwelling,  was  the  place  fixed  for  the  celebration.  Here 
the  committee  of  arrangements  had  erected  a  rostrum 
which  for  its  taste  and  simplicity  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  all  beholders.  The  pillars  and  arch  were 
covered  with  white  paper  and  wreathed  with  ivy.  In 
the  centre  of  the  arch  was  a  bouquet  with  the  badge  of 
each  society.  In  front  were  the  seats  for  the  company  en- 
closed by  benches,  placed  in  a  semi-circular  form,  for  the 

*This  account  of  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834,  is  taken 
from  the  Biblical  Recorder^  of  July  29,  of  that  year.  It  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  since  it  describes  the  original  presentation  to  the  Societies 
of  the  banners  of  which  they  are  so  proud. 
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members  of  the  societies.  As  the  company  made  their 
appearance  they  were  conducted  to  this  grove  by  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

At  half  past  10  the  bell  rang  for  the  assembling  of 
the  societies.  The  Philomathesian  first  formed  in  the 
chapel  and  marched  round  in  front  of  the  balcony. 
Here  the  most  interesting  ceremony  took  place.  The 
societies  were  here  to  receive  their  banners.  The  stand- 
ard-bearer now  advanced,  supported  on  the  right  and 
lett,  to  receive  the  banners  from  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Wait,  who,  in  presenting  it,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress: 

"Sir: — In  committing  to  your  protection  the  banner 
of  the  Philomathesian  Society,  permit  me  to  express  my 
sincere  desire  that  all  the  members  of  this  association 
may  become  highly  distinguished  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Literature,  and  that  you  may  ever  culti- 
vate the  principles  of  the  gentleman,  the  scholar  and 
the  Christian.  Let  the  pure  white  of  the  standard,  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  innocence,  characterize  your  fu- 
ture lives.  Ever  bind  that  gospel  to  your  hearts  which 
you  have,  by  the  very  significant  emblem  on  this  banner, 
professed  to  hold  in  the  highest  veneration.  You  are 
among  the  first  sons  of  the  Wake  Forest  Institute.  Its 
future  character,  in  a  great  degree,  rests  with  you.  Act 
nobly,  and  become  its  pride  and  its  glory y 

The  banner  was  then  handed  to  the  standard-bearer, 
the  band  playing  "  Hail  .  Columbia. "  The  speech,  the 
graceful  folds  of  the  banner  waving  in  the  breeze,  the 
countenances  of  the  young  men  intensely  interested,  the 
music,  the  silent  wave  of  the  hat,  produced  a  sensation 
that  forced  eyes  to  glisten  in  their  tears.  The  Philoma- 
thesians  then  marched  off,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
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Euzelians.  The  ceremonies  were  then  repeated,  and  the 
following  address  delivered  by  the  same  lady: 

"Sir: — In  committing  to  your  care  the  banner  of  the 
Euzelian  Society,  allow  me  to  express  my  ardent  desire 
that  the  Arts,  the  Sciences  and  the  Literature,  and  an 
honorable  course  of  usefulness  may  ever  characterize 
this  association,  and  that  you  may  ever  cherish  all  their 
kindred  virtues  which,  happily  blended,  form  the  basis 
of  true  excellence  and  true  greatness.  You  have  chosen 
your  course.  *  The  motto  of  this  banner  proclaims  that 
you  will  surmount  every  obstacle  which  may  impede 
your  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Go  on:  and 
while  the  vital  spark  shall  continue  to  animate  your 
throbbing  bosoms,  set  no  limits  to  your  researches,  and 
when  you  shall  have  passed  the  boundary  line  of  time, 
may  it  be  yours  to  explore  new  fields  of  knowledge  in 
the  land  of  unsullied  felicity." 

The  same  interest  was  felt  and  the  same  eflfect  pro- 
duced. The  societies  now  proceeded  towards  the  grove, 
the  Philomathesian  taking  the  right.  On  the  extreme 
left  were  the  officiating  clergymen,  the  two  Presidents, 
and  the  reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  orator  of  the  day.  If  now  you  can  conceive  of  a 
hundred  young  men,  paired  off  according  to  size,  two 
deep,  and  six  feet  apart,  moving  to  a  slow  march,  and 
two  splendid  banners  waving  to  the  breeze,  you  may 
form  some  idea  of  this  youthful  band.  In  the  grove 
were  assembled  the  beauty  and, fashion  of  the  forest  and 
of  the  surrounding  country;  and  when  it  was  known 
that  the  line  of  march  was  commenced,  every  whisper 
was  hushed,  every  ear  listened  for  the  first  notes  of  the 
music,  and  every  eye  looked  for  the  first  sight  of  the 
banners.    And  now  the  music,  floating  on  the  breeze, 
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and  softened  by  the  distance,  first  reaches  the  ear,  the 
crescent  of  the  white  banner  glistens  in  the  sun,  and 
through  the  green  foliage  the  banner  rises  to  full  view. 
Now  the  crescent  of  the  blue  appears,  then  the  white 
banner  is  distinctly  seen,  and  a  long  line  of  young  men 
present  themselves  by  a  slow  march.  The  efiect  was 
electrical.  When  the  right  reached  the  stand,  a  halt  was 
commanded — the  columns  opened  and  an  inward  coun- 
termarch was  performed  which  brought  the  extreme  left 
to  the  stage.  The  clergymen,  the  reader,  and  the  orator 
were  conducted  on  the  rostrum  by  the  two  Presidents. 
The  societies  then  advanced  to  their  appointed  seats 
under  their  respective  banners.  The  banners  were 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  music  at 
the  extreme  of  the  company,  directly  opposite  the  front 
of  the  rostrum.  After  the  music  ceased,  Mr.  Dennis 
offered  an  appropriate  and  feeling  prayer.  Mr.  Rayner 
then  rose  and  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with 
a  distinct  voice  and  happy  emphasis.  After  appropriate 
music,  W.  Dockery  rose  and  delivered  the  oration. 
Much  might  be  said  of  his  performance,  but  the  oration 
will  be  published,  and  the  public  can  judge  for  them- 
selves. After  the  ceremonies  were  closed,  the  societies 
left  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  catne  on  the  ground. 
The  invited  guests  remained  in  the  grove  while  the 
tables  were  being  set  in  the  Students'  Hall.  About  2 
o'clock  the  societies  returned  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the 
dining-hall.  They  were  formed  into  open  columns;  the 
music  and  banners  in  front,  and  the  ladies,  three  abreast, 
advanced  between  the  columns,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  the  rear,  an  outward  countermarch  was  performed, 
which  kept  them  in  the  columns  until  they  reached  the 
hall  door.    After  dinner  an  hour  or  two  was  spent  in 
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rich  enjoyment  in  the  grove.  Here  was  the  feast  of 
raisins  and  the  flow  of  lemonade.  At  five  o'clock  Wake 
Forest  was  the  same  quiet  and  retired  spot  as  usual. 
Much  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  marshals  of  the  day. 
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MEDALS. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  EUZELIAN  AND  PHILOMA- 
THESIAN  SOCIETIES. 

Resolved  L  That  we  give  to  the  student  who  shall 
have  published  in  our  college  magazine  the  best  essay 
during  the  coming  year,  a  handsome  gold  medal, 
suitably  engraved. 

IL  That  we  give  to  the  student  who  shall  have 
published  in  our  college  magazine  during  the  coming 
year  the  best  piece  of  fiction,  also  a  handsome  gold 
medal,  suitably  engraved. 

III.  That  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  contest  for 
these  medals  except  those  who  are  working  for  an 
A.B.,  or  A.M.,  degree. 
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One  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  modern 
ProfcssioQaiisn)     ,        .      ,  .     ,  .  ^ 

in  EducatioQ     educational  system,  in  this  State  at  least, 

is  the  tendency  among  preparatory 
schools  to  select  for  teachers  men  noted  not  so  much  for 
their  intellectual  ability  and  fitness  for  the  place,  as  for 
their  skill  on  the  athletic  field.  Professionalism  in  col- 
lege athletics  is  resting  upon  an  uncertain  footing,  the 
sentiment  now  inclining  rather  against  it,  but  in  the 
preparatory  school  where  its  effect  is  more  pernicious,  it 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  "Is  he  an  'all  round'  ath- 
lete" is  the  first  question — it  would  seem — propounded 
to  an  aspiring  candidate ;  how  he  stands  in  his  classes 
is  a  secondary  matter. 

Muscle  and  sinew  are  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  edu- 
cated man  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  brawn  and  brain  are 
developed  by  different  methods,  and  these  methods  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  different  men.  One  is  apt 
to  overbalance  the  other,  and  in  a  man  where  the  muscle 
element  is  predominant — and  in  every  trained  athlete 
where  is  it  not? — his  teaching  would  savor  too  strongly 
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of  the  athletic  field.  The  need  rather  seems  to  be  to 
check  the  sportive  tendency  and  encourage  the  mental 
faculties,  for  animal  spirit  will  declare  itsely  boldly  any- 
way. The  man  whose  intellectual  ability  is  only  medi- 
ocre, but  who  on  the  athletic  field  ranks  first,  would 
seem  to  be  the  made-to-order  professor  for  the  prepara- 
tory schools  in  the  future,  judging  by  the  past.  A  man 
who  can  show  a  degree,  won  in  a  way  only  known  to 
himself,  is  preferable  to  an  undergraduate,  but  even  this 
is  not  always  made  a  prerequisite.  Athletics  are  all  right 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  youth 
of  our  land  keep  the  education  of  our  young  boys,  in  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
professional  athlete.  Culture  is  not  gained  on  the  ball 
field,  and  the  professor  whose  athletic  skill  is  the  sole 
cause  for  his  being  so,  is  not  the  example  which  young 
boys  should  strive  to  emulate.  Of  course  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  man  with  a  healthy  love  of  exercise  in  him, 
but  only  to  those  whose  physical  education  has  far  ex- 
ceeded their  mental,  and  whose  physical  instinct  is  too 
strong  to  give  proper  precedence  to  intellect. 


.  _  Once  more  we  harp  on  the  old  subject  of 

A  Gyrooasiun).  .      ^  / 

a  new  gymnasium.  When  ts  our  institu- 
tion to  rejoice  in  that  necessary  adjunct  to  every  well- 
equipped  college?  The  need  of  a  gymnasium  has  never 
seemed  quite  so  urgent  as  at  present ;  something  seems 
to  promise  a  realization  of  our  hopes,  and  we  stretch  out 
our  hands  to  take  it,  to  find  that  it  is — only  the  need 
again.  Like  a  shadow  the  hope  keeps  just  ahead  of  us, 
sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  farther,  owing  to  therugged- 
ness  of  the  way,  but  always  a  shadow  and  always  ahead 
of  us.  At  colleges  where  every  form  of  exercise  is  al- 
lowed and  provided,  gymnastic  work  is  considered  very 
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necessary,  but  at  a  college  where  no  form  of  exercise 
is  encouraged  for  all,  save  one,  and  that  very  little,  the 
necessity  is  doubly  intensified. 

We  are  not  unconscious  of  the  hardships  which  the 
Baptists  of  this  State  have  undergone,  nor  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  many  have  made  in  the  erection  of  our  sister 
institution,  but  this  is  a  need  which  has  existed  now  for 
several  years,  and  which  can  not  afford  to  be  neglected 
longer.  The  age  demands  a  strong  manhood,  men  with 
mind  trained  to  think,  to  originate,  and  to  be  independ- 
ent in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  a  body  seasoned  by  ex- 
ercise to  withstand  the  knocks  and  cuffs  of  the  world, 
and  furnish  healthy  blood  to  keep  well  oiled  the  machi- 
nery of  the  brain.  He  who  said  "the  greatest  thing  in 
man  is  mind,"  might  have  truly  added,  and  "the  next 
greatest  thing  is  strength."  Mind  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  body  presents  the  helpless  sight  of  all  sail  and 
little  boat ;  and  muscle  developed  at  the  expense  of  brain 
presents  the  reverse  sight  of  all  boat  and  little  sail. 

A  large  majority  of  the  students  here  have  no  taste  for 
tennis,  and  many  are  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of 
racket  and  balls.  At  least  half  never  go  on  the  ball  dia- 
mond, some  on  account  of  no  special  interest  in  the  game, 
others  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  their  awkwardness 
and  lack  of  skill.  And  none  may  play  football.  Now 
from  what  source  does  the  exercise  of  a  great  part  of  the 
students  come?  Candidly,  it  doesn't  come.  And  it  is 
for  just  this  class  of  men  that  a  gymnasium  is  most 
needed.  A  college  doesn't  want  to  send  out  stooped- 
shouldered,  hollow-chested  men,  yet  in  a  measure  they 
are  the  kind  of  men  who  leave  here  every  year.  The 
natural  assumption  is,  therefore,  that  a  gymnasium  with 
compulsory  attendance,  as  it  used  to  be,  would  do  much 
to  remedy  this  evil. 
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College 
Journalism. 


As  a  parting  shot  from  the  retiring  edi- 
tor, let  us  say  one  word  about  our  College 
magazine.     It  has  by  no  means  been  the 


ideal  journal  which  the  editors  would  fain  have  made  it, 
but  if  it  were,  its  ideality  would  have  arisen  from  sur- 
roundings so  prosy  as  to  make  the  most  prosaic  groan. 

Why  is  The  Student  so  small  this  month,"  and 
declare  anybody  could  beat  that  fellow  writing,"  are  the 
encouraging  remarks  which  the  helpless  editor  hears 
spoken  by  his  candid  friends.  The  art  of  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  was  lost  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  if  anybody  wishes  to  know  why  the  maga- 
zine is  not  better  than  it  is,  there's  his  answer.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy  odd  students  here  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  excepting  the  editors,  eleven  only  have 
contributed  to  their  College  paper!  This  is  literary  activ- 
ity for  you  with  a  vengeance.  In  other  words,  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  takes  no  part  in  the 
literary  work  of  the  college,  either  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity. "Editor"  and  "contributor"  have  come  to  be 
almost  synonymous  terms.  No  one  man  can  make  a 
magazine.  A  College  journal  is  supposed  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  literary  activity  of  that  institution,  but  oh! 
what  an  expression  sometimes! 

Aside  from  the  benefit  the  contributor  himself  derives 
merely  from  having  written  an  article  carefully  enough 
for  publication,  the  handsome  gold  medals  now  offered, 
invite  special  effort  on  his  part.  The  Student  is  yours; 
you  make  it  what  you  will.  If  the  contributions  are 
poor  who  is  to  blame?  Suppose  your  article  is  rejected 
the  first  time,  don't  say  the  editor  is  prejudiced,  but  lay 
it  aside  for  awhile,  and  when  the  blindness  of  love  for 
your  own  production  has  passed  away,  examine  it  again 
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carefully,  and  you  will  see  where  your  sentences  were 
loose,  your  climaxes  anticlimaxes,  and  your  story  poorly 
developed.  Now  you  will  have  detected  errors  which 
will  ruin  any  piece  of  writing,  and  when  you  write  again, 
though  far  from  perfect  perhaps,  your  production  will 
be  vastly  more  creditable.  There  are  men  here  who  can 
write,  and  write  well,  too,  but  who  from  a  fancied  lack 
of  time,  or  oftener  want  of  inclination,  never  accom- 
plished anything  in  the  literary  line.  Boys,  wake  up, 
and  write  for  The  Student.  Remember,  a  college 
is  largely  judged  by  its  magazine.  Write,  write,  and 
continue  to  write,  and  when  through  The  Student 
our  College  shall  rank  among  the  best  in  the  land,  then 
may  you  rest  for  a  moment,  and  look  back  over  the  past 
and  exclaim,  '^Well  done!" 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


JNO.  IVAN  EARP,  Editor. 


It^was  through  the  advice  of  Mr.  Colvin  who  is  editor  of  the 
"Stevenson  Letters,"  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  finally 
abandoned  the  law  and  settled  to  literary  work. 

I  read  books  bad  and  good — some  bad  and  good 
At  once ;  (good  aims  not  always  make  good  books ; 
Well -tempered  spades  turn  up  ill-smelling  soils 
In  digging  vineyards,  even)  :  books,  that  prove 
God's  being  so  definitely,  that  man's  doubt 
Grows  self-defined  the  other  side  the  line, 
Made  atheist  by  suggestion  ;  moral  books 
Exasperating  to  license;  genial  books. 
Discounting  from  the  human  dignity  ; 
And  merry  books,  which  set  you  weeping  when 
The  sun  shines — ay,  and  melancholy  books, 
•    Which  mak  you  laugh  that  any  one  should  weep 
In  this  disjointed  life,  for  one  wrong  more. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 

The  authorized  biography  of  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  will 
be  written  by  his  son,  William  Revell  Moody,  who  desires  that 
any  letters  or  information  of  special  interest  for  the  work  may 
be  addressed  to  him  at  Bast  Northfield,  Mass. 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  written  a  book  on  the  future  of 
the  American  Negro,  published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  He 
has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  to  solve  the  race 
problem  and  to  uplift  his  race,  and  is  now  the  recognized  leader 
in  its  development  and  education.  This  book,  coming  from  the 
brightest  man  of  his  race,  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  read. 
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The  London  Academy  has  started  a  symposium  upon  the 
interesting  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  extend,  or  to  make 
perpetual,  the  copyright.  The  authors,  whose  opinions  have 
been  asked,  are  not  unanimous  in  fovoring  a  longer  copyright. 

J- 

The  most  popular  and  widely  quoted  poet  of  the  South  is 
Frank  L.  Stanton,  whose  lyric  poems  are  not  confined  to  the 
reading  public  of  America,  but  are  popular  in  European  coun- 
tries. His  ' '  Songs  of  the  Soil  ' '  are  short  and  sweet,  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  patriotism.  They  abound  in  humor  and  tender 
pathos ;  are  intensely  Southern  in  tone,  yet  their  sweetness  and 
musical  rhythm  appeal  to  all.  Love  and  Hope  is  his  theme.  He 
is  optimistic,  ever  seeing  the  silver  lining  in  the  darkest  cloud, 
sunshine  in  the  dreariest  weather.  We  give  space  to  some 
selections  which  we  make  at  random : 

A  SHELTER  WITH  LOVE. 

"  We  cared  not  for  earth's  splendor — 
For  fame-crowned  heights  above ; 
Asking  for  but  a  shelter 

In  the  dear  light  of  Love. 
Just  a  rude  cot  beneath  the  night, 
And  we  twain  in  the  morning  light ! 

' '  A  garden  crimsoned  o  'er 

With  flowers  that  God  might  send  it ; 

A  vine  above  the  door, 

And  her  dear  hands  to  tend  it. 

And  when  the  day-beam  Love  would  miss 
The  rosy  welcome  of  her  kiss ! 

"  But  earth,  of  gifts  so  lavish, 

Bestowing  all  beside 
That  wish — to  house  the  heart  with  love 

Unto  the  heart  denied. 
Still  giving  all  for  which  we  crave, 
Yet  this  withholding,  nothing  gave. 
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•*  And  evermore  as  lost 

As  starless  wrecks  at  sea, 
The  sundered  hands  are  lifted 

Prayerfully — pleadingly, 
Asking  of  earth  and  heaven  above 
A  shelter  in  the  light  of  lyove. ' ' 

And  the  following  shows  the  merry  note  that  is  found  in  his 
songs : 

"  When  troubles  sorely  bristle 
An'  thorns  are  in  the  way, 
If  a  fellow 'd  only  whistle 
He'd  whistle  'em  away. 

Winter  time  and  May — 

Cloudless  skies  or  gray, 
If  a  fellow 'd  only  whistle 

He'd  whistle  'em  away." 

ihe  next  poem  we  notice  is  one  of  rare  beauty  and  poetical 
charm  : 

AFTER  THE  DREAM. 

"  After  the  dream,  the  deed, 
Sweet  in  the  doing  still. 
Bind  thou  the  wounds  that  bleed — 
Bend  thou  to  Love's  sweet  will ! 

' '  Let  Love  thy  pilot  be 

Even  in  the  loneliest  night ; 
Far  on  the  stormy  sea 

Hope  for  the  harbor  light ! 

**  Knowing  the  ship  will  breast 
The  seas  where  billows  foam. 
And  in  the  haven  rest, 

Where  the  sweet  bells  ring  '  Home! 


We  quote  one  more,  showing  the  humorous  side  of  the  poet. 
And  how  natural  and  true  the  darkey  sentiment  is  expressed  in 
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this  poem,  and  how  well  it  shows  the  "  black  mammy's  "  love 
for  her  child : 

DES  A  LIX'B  NIGGER  BABY. 

"  Des  a  li'l'  nigger  baby,  creepin'  on  de  cabin  floo' ; 
Mammy  say  he  des  de  sweetes'  baby  she  ever  know  ; 
*  Des  a  li'l'  nigger  baby  ! '  Dat  what  all  de  white  folks  say 
Wen  he  roll  his  big  eye  at  'um — but,  bless  God,  he  come  ter 
stay. 

Bless  him  !  li'l'  nigger  baby,  creepin'  on  de  cabin  floo'  ; 
I  so  rich,  wid  him  to  love  me,  I  forgits  dat  I  is  po' ; 
Lots  en  lots  er  purty  babies  whar  de  happy  white  folks  is, 
But  dey's  none  in  all  creation  got  a  face  dat  shine  lak'  his  !" 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


BY  HARRY  TRANTHAM. 


Standard  English  Poems.  Selected  and  edited  by  Henry  S. 
Pancoast.    i6mo.,  cloth;  749  pp.;  $1.50,  {Henry  Ho li  &  Co.) 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  many  first-rate  colleges  and 
schools  to  give  the  student  a  mere  smattering  of  English  poetry, 
true  literary  refinement  being  sacrificed  for  that  hollow  thing 
we  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  style  "culture."  This  state  of 
affairs  seems  the  more  unfortunate  when  we  remember  that 
poetry,  besides  being  the  one  universal  art,  and  hence  the  one 
art  that  all,  with  proper  training,  may  enjoy,  is  the  loftiest  ex- 
pression of  thought,  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  that  deep- 
swelling,  indescribable  music,  which,  bursting  in  a  million 
cadences,  tunes  its  harmonies  to  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul.  What  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times  and  heeded  not — 
in  nature,  in  man — the  poet,  inspired  of  God,  induces  into  be- 
ing, and  that  which  even  now  appears  a  stone  and  nothing  more, 
becomes,  under  the  poet's  Mosaic  touch,  the  fountain  head  from 
whence  gush  forth  the  most  refreshing  waters.  This  is  the 
poet's  sphere,  to  make  inanimate  animate,  to  interpret  Nature 
to  mankind,  to  prove  that  "there  are  more  things  in  Heaven 
and  Earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  philosophy,"  to  "give  to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Mr.  Pancoast,  while 
fully  alive  to  these  lofty  conceptions  of  true  poetry,  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently practical  to  see  the  needs  of  undergraduates  in  the  study 
of  English  verse ;  and  it  is  doubtless  with  this  aim  in  view  that 
he  has  prepared  his  recent  work. 

The  selections  are  made  with  a  view  to  their  chronological 
value  as  well  as  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  often  the  latter  is 
sacrificed  for,  or  at  least  subordinated  to,  the  former.  With  the 
exceptions  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queetie,  Thomson's  Seasons,  By- 
ron's Childe  Harolde,  and  Colridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  the  selec- 
tions are  given  in  full.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  compiler 
has  taken  care  that  the  continuity  of  the  several  themes  be  left 
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unbroken,  and  the  portions  selected  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative. 

The  book  is  primarily  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  editor's 
popular  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  and  as  such  should 
demand  recognition.  The  notes  consequently  presuppose  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  biographical  phase  of  literature,  and  give  just 
such  information  as  can  not  be  readily  found  elsewhere.  So 
much  in  general :  now  let  us  open  the  volume  at  page  i  and 
see  what  strikes  our  eye.  A  nice  selection  of  old  ballads — Chevy 
Chase  among  them — here  finds  a  place.  Disregarding  this 
"  prologue, "  if  we  may  choose  to  call  it  such,  we  observe  that 
the  volume  is  divided  as  follows  : 
I.  Spencer  to  Dr3'den. 

1.  Elizabethan  Songs  and  Lyrics. 

2.  Elizabethan  Sonnets. 

3.  Seventeenth-Century  Songs. 
II.  Dry  den  to  Thomson. 

III.  Thomson  to  Tennyson. 

IV.  Victorian  Verse — Tennyson  to  Kipling. 

Part  I  contains,  first  of  all,  valuable  selections  from  the  Faerie 
Queene.  The  compilation  of  the  "Elizabethan  Songs  and 
Lyrics ' '  is  rather  brief,  and  perhaps  not  as  able  as  that  of  IMr. 
Palgrave,  yet  the  notes  show  profound  scholarship.  Passing  on 
to  the  "Elizabethan  Sonnets,  "  we  find  some  choice  gleanings 
from  that  age  of  poetic  effusion.  The  next  division,  entitled 
"Seventeenth-Century  Songs,"  contains  several  valuable  bits 
of  verse  from  such  writers  as  Cowley,  Herrick  and  Waller,  and 
ends  with  Milton.  Paradise  Lost  is  not  given  because  its  struc- 
ture is  too  compact  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  broken  up.  The 
Songs  from  Comus  and  the  Sonnets^  are  happily  chosen,  for, 
along  with  L' Allegro,  II  Peaseroso  and  Lycidus,  they  are  the 
most  beautiful  fancies  in  all  of  Milton.  And  now  we  come  to 
Dryden  and  once  more  enjoy  Alexander's  Feast.  Pope  and 
Addison  too  claim  our  attention  for  a  little  while,  and  we  re- 
read with  pleasure  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

In  part  III — Thomson  to  Tennyson — the  editor  has  to  exercise 

*On  His  Blindness,  On  his  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  On  the  Late  Massacre  in  the  Piedmont,  and  To  Conack  Skinner. 
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particular  care  in  his  selection  of  the  best,  for  the  field  is  wide 
and  the  growth  in  it  is  variegated.  The  selections — "  Spring, " 
'  *  Summer, "  "  Autumn  ' '  and  ' '  Winter  ' ' — from  Thomson 's 
Seasons  are  happily  made,  for  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  cream  of 
the  entire  poem.  The  treatment  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth  is 
necessarily  inadequate,  but  here  again  the  editor  has  shown  ex- 
cellent taste :  he  chooses  only  those  lines  that  have  stood  the 
hard  test  of  a  century  and  a  half.  But  let  us  hasten  on,  reading 
Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats  as  we  pass,  until  we  reach  Part  IV, 
Here,  while  the  selections  from  Tennyson  and  Browning  are 
well  chosen,  the  notes  impress  us  more.  They  are  a  store-house 
of  valuable  information  in  themselves.  We  think  that  more  of 
Clough  and  William  Morris  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
provided  the  well-nigh  perfect  equipoise  of  the  book  could  be 
preserved.  The  editor  wisely  abstains  from  citicising  the  poems 
of  living  authors ;  but  we  all  pardon  him  for  ending  the  collec- 
tions with  Kipling's  Recessional,  for  this  burst  of  patriotism 
enlivens  the  closing  chapter,  and  leaves  an  impression  on  the 
reader  very  like  that  caused  by  a  salute  of  artillery. 

Prof.  Pancoast's  production  will  be  invaluable  as  a  text-book; 
as  a  work  of  art  it  is  finished;  as  a  critique  it  is  scholarly. 


EXCHANGES. 


BY  J.  and  W.  ADAMS. 


The  William  Jewell  Student  is  always  good  an  d  the  December 
number  forms  no  exception.  "The  Man  of  the  Future,"  "An 
Indian  Story,  "  and  especially  "  Christus  Natus  Hodie  "  are  far 
above  the  average  college  production.  "  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  "  and  "The  Radical  and  Conservative"  are 
two  articles  well  worth  reading.  While  well  up  in  fiction  The 
Student  contains  several  examples  of  that  which  most  of  our 
leading  college  magazines  are  sadly  deficient  in — good  poetry. 
"Misletoe  and  Holly,"  "The  Poets  Gift"  and  "Te  lyaudamus  " 
are  three  most  creditable  poems. 

On  examining  the  January  number  of  The  Mercerian  we  are 
at  once  struck  by  the  woeful  lack  of  both  fiction  and  poetry. 
As  is  well  known  a  magazine,  and  especially  a  college  maga- 
zine, to  be  popular  must  contain  a  proportionate  part  of  both 
fiction,  essay  and  poetry.  Excellant  essays  there  are  in  abund- 
ance. * '  The  Library  and  the  College  University  Man , "  "  Impres- 
sions of  Boston  and  Magazine  Literature, "  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive  articles. 

J- 

The  Buff  and  Blue,  of  Gallandet  College,  is  one  of  the  most  taste- 
ful and  attractive  of  the  many  magazines  that  come  to  our  table. 
In  the  December  number  there  are  many  worthy  productions. 
"Leaves  From  the  Diary  of  a  Summer  Girl  "  is  a  charming 
little  story  told  with  a  simplicity  and  grace  that  is  simply  cap- 
tivating. "For  Amusement's  Sake"  is  somewhat  vague  and 
entirely  too  short.  "The  College  Fraternity  "  is  an  interesting 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  fraternities  in 
our  colleges  of  to-day.  The  Editorial  and  Exchange  Depart- 
ments are  also  far  above  the  average. 
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Glancing  over  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Ranholph- Macon 
Monthly  we  note  several  exceptionally  well  written  articles. 
''Studies'  in  the  Classical  Poems  of  Tennyson"  is  a  clear  and 
concise  discussion  of  the  most  interesting  of  Tennyson's  shorter 
poems.  "The  Spirit  of  Sandy  Bottom"  and  "The  Key  and 
Scroll  "  are  two  simple  and  charming  love  stories.  The  story 
entitled  ' '  Another  Calithump  "  is  on  the  whole  well  written,  but 
it  is  very  vague  and  utterly  without  point. 

J- 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  University  of  Virgina  Maga- 
zine strikes  us  as  the  high- water  work  of  college  journalism. 
Its  contributions  are  too  numerous  for  special  mention,  but  the 
articles  relating  to  Poe  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  ' '  Poe's 
Place  in  American  Literature  "  is  an  exceptionally  fine  address 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  Poe's  bust, 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  of  that  scholar.  The  verse  of  this 
number  is  good,  too,  and  the  editorials  above  the  average. 

The  leading  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  Davidson 
College  Magazine  is  an  essay  on  Theocritus,  which  gives  a  high 
literary  tone  to  the  magazine.  There  are  several  short  stories. 
' '  In  Days  Gone  By  "  is  too  tragic  and  the  pictures  are  rather 
overdrawn.  "Veni,  Vidi,  Victus  Sum"  is  an  original  and 
amusing  story  well  told.  "E  Pluribus  Unum  "  is  one  of  those 
many  interesting  anecdotes  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  life. 
We  quote  the  following  verse : 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Without  day's  glowing  halls  of  garish  mirth, 

Dim  evening  sits  and  dreams  in  changeless  rest, 
While  softly,  sweetly  gleams  upon  her  breast 

A  tear  of  pity  for  a  care-bowed  earth. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Richmond  College  Messenger  is 
among  the  best  publications  on  our  table.  The  fiction  and 
essays  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  the  various  departments  are 
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without  exception,  well  edited.  "What  I  Am  Going  to  Do 
Christmas  "  is  a  humorous  and  original  contribution  to  the  de- 
partment of  college  news.  One  of  the  best  written  pieces  of 
fiction  which  we  have  seen  in  any  college  magazine  is  "A  Bride 
of  the  North, ' '  a  love  story  located  in  the  midst  of  the  frozen 
seas  and  ice-bergs  of  the  far  north.  ' '  The  Problem  of  Problems  ' ' 
is  a  well  written  essay  on  nation  expansion  in  which  the  writer 
takes  the  negative  of  this  question.  ' '  A  Description  "  is  a  poem 
in  prose.  The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  special 
double  number. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  magazines: 
Emory  and  Henry  Era,  Peabody  Record,  The  Eatonian,  Converse 
Concept,  Blue  and  Gold,  The  Criterion,  The  Baylor  Literary, 
N.  C.  U.  Magazine,  Seminary  Magazine,  Centre  College  Cento, 
Emory  Phoenix,  Purple  and  Gold,  Trinity  Archive,  Roanoke 
Collegian,  The  Georgian,  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  William  and 
Mary  College  Monthly. 


ATHLETIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Fellow-students,  the  ball  team  management  this  year  is  labor- 
ing under  great  difficulties,  which  you  by  your  unqualified  sup- 
port may  reduce  to  a  minimum.  Don't  wait  till  the  boys  return 
from  a  victorious  game  to  praise  and  cheer  them — encourage 
them  all  along  with  your  pocket  book  and  enthusiasm.  I^et 
them  feel  that  they  have  the  entire  support  of  the  College,  and 
they  will  go  on  the  field  with  a  stronger  determination  to  win. 
Nothing  truly  great  ever  arose  from  indifference.  Enthusiasm 
and  college  spirit  are  the  golden  keys  needed  here  to  unlock  the 
pocket  books  of  students,  and  once  this  spirit  aroused,  the  man- 
ager will  no  longer  sigh  over  the  prospect  of  an  exacting  people 
and  an  empty  treasury. 

*  *  * 

The  histor}'  of  base  ball  at  this  institution  for  the  past  three 
or  four  seasons  shows  a  woeful  lack  of  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents in  the  great  National  pastime. 

Our  failure  to  put  out  a  championship  team  is  not  surprising, 
but  the  amount  of  success  we  have  had  is  rather  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  know  at  what  a  low  ebb  college  spirit  is,  and 
see  the  small  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused  by  a  base  ball  vic- 
tory. In  1898,  with  proper  management,  we  would  have  had  a 
winning  team,  for  there  was  a  combination  of  natural  talent 
seldom  seen  on  a  college  team.  As  it  was,  we  did  well — save  in 
the  University  series.  Last  year's  team,  despite  the  poor  pros- 
pects and  the  absence  of  a  manager  during  the  fall  term,  did 
better  than  any  one  expected,  of  course  forgetting  the  second 
game  with  the  A.  and  M.  College.  We  managed  to  win  seven 
of  eleven  games  played,  and  on  the  Southern  trip  were  highly 
successful. 

But  what  of  the  prospects  for  this  year?  We  were  unfortu- 
nate in  the  failure  of  our  manager  to  return  to  College  last  fall, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  Mr.  A.  R.  Dunning 
was  elected  manager  for  1900.  He  deserves  and  will  have  our 
help  in  giving  Wake  Forest  a  championship  team  this  year. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Weaver  has  been  elected  captain,  and  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  old  players  to  build  round.  The  new  material  seems 
promising,  and  the  prospects  for  a  winning  team  are  more  rosy 
than  I  have  ever  known. 

Our  success  depends  largely  on  the  interest  shown  by  the 
student  body.  Rally  to  the  aid  of  the  manager  with  your 
pocket  books  ;  attend  all  the  games  played  on  the  home-grounds, 
and  pray  for  the  boys'  success  when  they  are  far  away  fighting 
in  the  enemy's  country, 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  always  arises  the  question : 
"  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  winning  ball  team  ?  "  More  than 
ever  this  year  should  the  student  body,  as  well  as  the  faculty, 
weigh  this  question  well  and  take  into  consideration  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  good  team.  The  former,  because  it  is 
their  duty  to  contribute  both  a  small  portion  of  their  time  and 
a  larger  portion  of  their  spare  cash,  to  raising  the  College  spirit 
from  the  slough  of  despond  or  soon  that  esprit  de  corps  which 
keeps  warm  the  college  man's  heart  for  his  Alma  Mater,  shall 
cease  to  characterize  the  graduates  of  this  institution.  The  lat- 
ter should  be  interested  in  this  enterprise  for  commercial  reasons 
if  no  other ;  because  it  establishes  another  and  closer  tie  between 
students  and  faculty. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  our  professors  to  send  from 
here  well-rounded  men  capable  of  meeting  the  world  at  every 
point,  and  we,  the  students,  are  proud  of  the  fact.  Yet  we  believe 
that  only  a  well-rounded  college  can  send  out  such  men.  The 
classics  and  sciences  deserve  no  more  attention  comparatively 
speaking  than  athletics.  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
a  track  team,  a  football  team  or  indoor  athletic  contests,  because 
we  have  no  gymnasium,  hence  all  our  efforts  must  be  turned 
toward  our  ball  team. 

Boys,  if  we  have  no  other  assistance  all  will  be  well  if  each 
one  will  do  his  part.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  merits 
of  last  year's  team,  and  I  believe  that  the  prospect  this  year  is  at 
least  50  per  cent  better.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  se- 
lecting Mr.  A.  R.  Dunning  as  manager,  and  with  his  business 
ability  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with  your  assistance,  there  is 
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no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  the  team  of  1900  the  best  for 
several  years.  Remember,  that  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  a 
team  at  all  this  year  depends  on  you,  and  you  only. 

W.  A.  Weaver,  Captain. 

The  manager  of  the  ball  team  of  Wake  Forest  College  needs 
more  than  anything  else  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
students  and  faculty.  Without  this,  he  may  despair  of  ever 
making  any  success  with  a  ball  team.  Indeed,  this  cooperation 
and  support  is  essential  to  athletics.  It  is  a  fact,  that  not  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  attend  the  games  played  on  the 
"  Hill.  "  Because  of  this,  the  manager  can  not  afford  to  guaran- 
tee a  team  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  game.  Any  guar- 
antee above  this  amount  he  may  be  sure  will  have  to  come  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  The  manager  is  expected  to  get  up  a  team  that 
will  win  and  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  institution.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  men  directly  interested,  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  careless  student  body  and  an  indifferent  faculty.  Yet,  he 
must  have  a  winning  team.  Again,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gymnasium.  This  is  a  drawback,  for  exercise  is  essential  to 
strong  manhood,  and  without  developed  men  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  strong  team.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium  would  add 
new  life  to  the  seeming  dead  athletic  spirit  of  the  College. 

We  have  well-organized  literary  societies  for  training  men 
for  mental  contests,  and  there  is  no  solid  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  gynasium  for  training  men  for  physical  contests. 
But  so  long  as  this  seeming  indifference  continues,  both  in  re- 
gard to  mental  and  physical  contests,  we  may  despair  of  ever  at- 
taining the  highest  success  in  athletics.  The  distance  between 
faculty  and  students  is  too  great  concerning  baseball.  The 
boys  should  come  together,  and  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  faculty  in  their  ef- 
forts for  a  ball  team.  Boys,  we  must  unite.  Baseball  is  the 
only  amusement  left  us  to  vary  the  monotony  of  college  life. 
We  can  not  afford  not  to  be  in  earnest  about  it,  for  when  once 
gone  it  will  be  irretrievably  lost  to  us  and  our  heirs  forever. 
Let  us  revive  the  college  spirit  of  old,  and  have  a  team  for  1900 
that  will  eclispe  former  teams,  both  as  to  success  and  gentle- 
manly conduct.  A.  R.  Dunning,  Manager. 
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JNO.  E.  CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Moore  ('89- '92)  is  doing  a  large  mercantile  business 
in  Gastonia. 

'99.  Mr.  J.  N.  Bradley  is  teaching  at  Penrose  in  Transylvania 
County,  N.  C. 

'83.  Mr.  L.  Iv.  Jenkins  is  a  prominent  business  man  of  Gas- 
tonia, and  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  place. 

'94.  Mr.  C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  was  recently  elected  cashier  of 
the  Wilmington  Savings  and  Trust  Company. 

'97.  Rev.  G.  N.  Cowan  is  pastor  of  the  Kdenton  Baptist 
Church.  He  is  an  able  preacher  and  is  very  popular  with  his 
people. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Norwood  ('8i-'84)  is  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Bank  of  Wilmington,  the  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Atlantic  Bank  of  Asheville. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Norwood  ('80- '82)  is  president  of  the  Goldsboro 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Norwood  is  a  successful  business  man  and 
a  staunch  friend  of  the  College. 

'79.  Dr.  J.  T.  J.  Battle  is  a  practicing  physician  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  Dr.  Battle  has  a  large  practice,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Lee  H.  Battle  ('87- '90)  was  recently  made  cashier  of  the 
Piedmont  Bank  of  Greensboro,  having  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Atlantic  Bank  of  Wilmington. 

'93.  Rev.  R.  W.  Weaver,  who  last  year  took  the  doctor's 
degree  at  the  Seminary,  is  now  pastor  of  a  large  church  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Weaver  is  one  of  Wake  Forest's  most  bril- 
liant young  men. 

'98.  Mr.  Walter  L.  Cahoon  is  travelling  correspondent  of 
The  Morning  Post  of  Raleigh.  He  is  very  successful  in  his  work, 
and  from  various  sources  come  complimentary  expressions  of 
Mr.  Cahoon  as  a  newspaper  man. 
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'97.  Mr.  C  B.  Weeks,  who  taught  last  year  at  Elizabeth 
City,  has  formed  a  partnership  with  H.  L.  Stephens  of  Warsaw, 
and  he  will  open  a  law  office  at  Wilmington.  Mr.  Weeks  enters 
upon  his  profession  with  bright  prospects. 

'89.  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson  has  accepted  the  position  of  Field 
Secretary  of  the  State  Mission  Board  of  Virginia.  After  grad- 
uating at  Wake  Forest,  Mr.  Thompson  attended  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and  since  that  time  has  been  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  where  he  was  very  much 
loved  by  his  people.  The  Religious  Herald  thinks  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Thompson  an  admirable  one. 

'93.  Every  Baptist  in  North  Carolina  should  feel  proud  of 
our  bright  young  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bailey.  His  ability  as  a  writer  and  the  great  good  he  is  doing 
is  not  only  recognized  in  our  own  State,  but  in  other  States  as 
well,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  The  Religious 
Herald: 

"  His  editorial  career  has  been  brilliant.  He  has  given  abund- 
ant evidence  of  courage,  ability  and  'gumption.'  He  has  the 
editorial  instinct,  and  the  historic  weekly  which  has  contributed 
so  much  and  so  constantly  to  the  prosperity  of  North  Carolina 
Baptists  was  never  more  interesting  or  more  useful.  We  are 
glad  to  print  this  excellent  picture  of  him,  and  send  him  and 
the  great  host  for  whom  and  to  whom  he  speaks  our  Christian 
salutations." 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor. 

Mumps  ! 
Base- ball! 

Measles  has  recently  become  more  popular  than 
appendicitis  or  even  the  mumps.     "  Have  you  got  'em?" 

Now's  THE  Time  to  settle  your  destiny.  The  ''en- 
gagement fiend"  is  already  on  the  go.  This  reminds 
the  Soph,  that  Anniversary  is  approaching. 

An  interesting  phonographic  concert  was  given  in 
Leigh  Hall  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Conrad,  of  Charlotte,  on  the 
sixteenth.  This  entertainment  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  "cap  and  gown"  chestnut  has  cropped  up 
again.  The  affair  is  now  pending  before  the  societies, 
and,  as  in  by-gone  years,  the  seven-footers  and  the 
"shorties"  lead  the  opposition.  But  it's  a  good  thing 
for  all  that. 

"  Can  you  play  ball,  Newish  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  used 
to  be  a  fine  player,"  politely.  "Well,  come  up  and 
give  us  a  sample  of  what  you  can  do."  "Why,  really, 
you  must  excuse  me,  sir,  for  the  ball  you  use  is  harder 
than  the  one  I've  been  used  to  playing  with." 

On  Sunday,  January  the  fourteenth,  brethren  O.  L. 
Stringfield  and  J.  W.  Bailey  were  on  the  campus.  Mr. 
Stringfield  occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Lynch  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Bailey 
interested  a  large  audience  with  an  able  lecture  on  the 
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higher  education  of  woman.  His  speech  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Woman's  College,  and  many  responded  to 
the  call  for  subscriptions. 

A  CERTAIN  Soph.,  who  had  learned  the  ropes  slightly, 
was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  an  elaborate  dinner 
party  on  his  return  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays; 
and,  ^'being  proud  in  his  own  conceit,"  this  immortal 
entertained  the  neighbors  with  thrilling  accounts  of  his 
innumerable  adventures  on  the  campus  and  in  the  pear 
orchard.  But  just  as  he  was  nearing  the  climax  of  one 
of  these  recitals,  his  nice  sense  of  propriety  received  a 
severe  shock,  for  some  one  had  helped  himself  to  celery. 
With  an  unconcealed  look  of  eiiniii^  our  friend  mur- 
mured softly  in  the  ears  of  that  girl  beside  him:  "Ugh! 
did  you  observe  the  ignoramus  as  he  devoured  the  bou- 
quet ?" 

Recently  Profs.  Poteat  and  Carlyle  addressed 
the  student  body  on  the  subject  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  Association  is  a  vital  factor  in 
college  life.  Mental  training  is  to  be  had  in  the  recita- 
tion room  and  society  hall,  and  physical  culture,  on  the 
ball  field  or  gymnasium;  but  whence  is  to  come  that 
spiritual  training  which  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  the 
others,  unless  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion? In  the  prayer  meetings  each  man  comes  in  closer 
touch  with  his  fellows  ;and  often,  when  devoted  parents, 
pastor  and  teachers  have  failed  to  impress,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  checks  and  rescues  the  wanderer.  Many  of  us  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  association  as  an  organization, 
made  up  exclusively  of  ministerial  students,  but  in  this 
we  are  mistaken.  In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  all  men — both 
preachers  and  laymen — stand  on  equal  footing,  and  this 
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fact  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  eflfectiveness  of 
the  work  done  by  that  body.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  and  is 
worthy  of  the  heartiest  support  of  every  member  of  the 
student  body. 

Hitherto  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  The  Stu- 
dent has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  annoyance  to  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief, who  has  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  persuade 
men  to  contribute.  Such  should  not  be  the  case,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is,  for,  strangely  enough,  some- 
thing of  more  importance  has  been  claiming  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  non- writing  majority.  A  rival  pub- 
lication is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Here  is  that  maga- 
zine's ad.,  which  was  handed  to  our  business  manager  a 
few  days  ago: 


The  Howler 

A  Journal  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

Published  by  the  Sophomore  Class  on  the 

^      T)i^r\z  of  the  Moon 

And  Devoted  to  the  Best  Interests  of  Fresh., 
Faculty,  and  Fools  

Subscription  Rates: 

id  14-73  per  annum. 

"5j  Single  Copy,  27  Cents. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mrs. 
John  M.  Brewer,  who,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  had  been 
a  resident  of  Wake  Forest  for  sixty-five  years.  This 
noble  woman  was  the  only  child  of  Samuel  Wait,  D.D., 
founder  and  first  President  of  Wake  Forest  College.  She 
was  born  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1825,  was 
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married  to  John  Marchant  Brewer  in  1844.  From  that 
time  her  life  continued  unchequered  until  the  morning 
of  January  the  twelfth,  when  God  claimed  her  for  his  own. 
She  consecrated  her  tranquil  life  to  her  family  and  her 
Master,  and  when  He  called  her,  she  fell  into  a  peaceful 
sleep  and  awoke  in  her  heavenly  abode.  Her  nature 
was  tender,  kind  and  true,  her  life  was  beautiful,  her  lofty 
example  was  an  inspiration  to  all  within  her  wide  range 
of  acquaintance.  Her  venerable  husband  and  nine  chil- 
dren— Messrs  J.  B.  Brewer,  S.  W.  Brewer,  W.  C.  Brewer, 
R.  Iv.  Brewer,  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Mrs.  Wm.  Perry, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Bagley,  Mrs.  Dr.  Powers  and  Mrs.  Josey — 
survive  her,  and  to  them,  in  their  bereavement.  The 
Student  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rainy  days  in  January, 
the  weather  has  been  peculiarly  mild,  and  consequently 
the  base-ball  crank  has  been  "on  the  war-path."  On 
the  tenth,  Mr.  Arch.  Dunning  was  elected  Manager,  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  Weaver  Captain  of  the  prospective  team. 
Since  then  the  candidates  have  had  some  lively  practice, 
in  which  the  new  material  showed  up  in  fairly  good 
form.  The  remnant  of  last  year's  team — Royster, 
Weaver,  Foote  and  Moore — is  in  fine  trim,  and  if  a 
worthy  successor  for  Turner  behind  the  bat  can  be  se- 
cured, the  cranks  need  lose  no  sleep  over  the  prospects 
for  a  good  team.  In  our  pitching  corps  we  are  blessed 
with  two  left-handed  stars — Moore,  of  last  year's  team, 
and  Hobgood,  the  bright  Freshman  with  a  lightning- 
swift  wing.  The  management  is  all  right,  and  it  rests 
with  the  boys  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  a  winning 
team.  Let  every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  team  come  to  the  grounds  every  afternoon  and 
aid  the  players  with  his  presence,  if  not  with  his  playing. 
6 
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The  following  games  have  been  arranged  for  the  home 
grounds:  Horner,  April  6;  Oak  Ridge,  April  i6;  Guil- 
ford, April  26  and  27.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
with  Mercer  University,  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  poetry  is  a  defunct  art 
at  Wake  Forest  ;  some  have  been  so  rash  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  Muse  has  forsaken  her  bower,  and  that  that 
once  sacred  haunt  has  been  left  unprotected  against  the 
inroads  of  theological  sacrilege.  This  is  the  grossest 
misrepresentation,  and  we  can  prove  it,  for  our  local 
*'bard"  tried  his  hand  on  an  ode  to  "  Fesser  Tom  ' 
not  long  since.  His  production — which  smacked  strongly 
of  Kipling — was  a  creation  without  a  doubt,  but  ere  he 
could  secure  his  copyright,  some  bad  boys  "swiped" 
his  verses  and  made  them  public  property.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate,  for  this  act  of  vandalism  so  humil- 
iated the  "mute,  inglorious"  one,  that,  in  a  "fine 
frenzy,"  he  positively  refused  to  allow  his  lines  to  ap- 
pear between  the  covers  of  The  Student.  How  sad 
that  such  immortal  effusions  as  this  should  be  consigned 
to  the  waste  basket  ! — 

"A  blessing  on  thee,  'Fesser  Tom, 
Thou  smiling  son  of  Ham." 

Or— 

"Here's  three  cheers  to  'Fesser  Tom, 
The  grinnin',  blinkin'  Tom!  ' 

Oh  !  Kipling,  thou  art  a  trump  !  May  the  Muse  visit 
our  poet  under  more  auspicious  circumstances  next  time! 


CLIPPINGS. 


Night  falls  and  day  breaks.    What  becomes  of  the  pieces? 

Develop  a  faculty  for  work,  but  be  sly  about  trying-  to  work 
the  faculty. 

J' 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  are  invested  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  472  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States, 
12,600  instructors,  158,000  students. 

J' 

The  seven  richest  colleges  in  the  United  States,  in  order  are: 
Girard  College  (115,250,000),  Leland  Stanford  University,  Har- 
vard, Columbia,  Cornell,  University  of  Chicago,  Yale. 

J' 

Buxom  boy. 

Cigarettes ; 
lyittle  grave, 

Violets. 

' '  I  fear  you  are  forgetting  me, ' ' 

She  said  in  tones  polite, 
"I  am  indeed  forgetting  you, 

That's  why  I  came  to-night." 

J' 

I  know  a  very  modest  man. 

So  modest,  it  is  said. 
He  never  passed  a  garden 

When  the  flowers  were  in  bed. 


— Exchange. 


— Exchange. 
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Professor  (dictating  composition) — Tell  me,  slave,  where  is 
thy  horse  ? 

Startled  Soph — It  is  under  my  coat,  but  I  was  not  using  it. 
— Exchange. 

J' 

MILADY'S  CHARMS. 

She  has  eyes  that  are  soft  and  tender, 
Flashing  and  twinkling  in  starlight  splendor. 
And  if  those  eyes  look  soft  at  me, 
Then  am  I  glad  tho'  in  captivity. 

She  has  a  voice  that  is  laden  with  sweetness 
Like  May-day  zephyrs  in  their  indolent  fleetness. 
And  if  that  voice  speaks  swee^to  me, 
Then  I  rejoice  in  iv^y  captivity. 

She  has  a  heart  that  is  pure  as  the  breast 
Of  the  lily  on  v/hich  the  busy  bees  rest, 
And  if  that  heart  beats  true  to  me, 
Let  me  live  and  die  in  captivit3^ 

J' 

At  twelve  they  called  her  Mary — 

A  very  modest  name, 
But  with  this  she  was  not  content, 

She  said  it  was  too  tame. 

At  sixteen  she  to  college  went 

Her  wisdom  to  display, 
The  "r  "  was  silently  dropped, 

And  now  they  call  her  May. 

But  such  is  the  genius  of  a  maid. 
When  romantic  she  tries  to  be, 

The  "e"  takes  the  place  of  "y," 
And  she  signs  herself  Mae. 

At  seventeen  she  married 

Why  I  never  saw. 
But  now  around  her  home. 

They  call  her  simply  ' '  Ma. ' ' 

— Exchange. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  TANTALUS. 

You  may  perorate  of  tantalizing  things 
With  unbounded  wealth  of  m3^thologic  lore; 
Of  ambition's  whip  that  often  galls  and  stings 
With  the  parchment  goal  just  fleeting  as  before. 

You  may  tell  us  of  the  good  3-ou  barely  missed, 
Of  how  frequently  your  pride  has  had  a  slip; 
Of  the  charming  girl  last  year  you  might  have  kissed 
But  for  the  well-known  yarn  of  cup  and  lip. 

Of  the  pipe  you  wished  to  smoke  when  on  a  pledge, 
Of  the  drink  you  couldn 't  take  when  O !  so  dry  ; 
Of  the  fish  you  pulled  just  to  the  water's  edge, 
Of  the  dear  you  missed  with  not  a  reason  why. 

But  these  are  sorrows  small  that  little  irk, 

Just  temporary  grievances  no  more  ; 

True  woe  is  to  be  chained  down  to  your  work 

And  hear  the  frou-frou  of  the  skirts  go  by  your  door. 

—  U.  Va.  Magazine. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  HATTERAS  BAR. 

BY  CHAS.  Iv.  GREAVES,  '97. 

A  weird  spirit  lives  in  the  ocean  that  breaks 

Forever  on  Hatteras  bar. 
At  the  first  distant  sound  of  the  storm  he  awakes  ^ 

And  answers  its  call  from  afar: 
And  ever,  as  down  the  lone  desolate  shore 

The  wild  tempest  thunders  and  raves, 
He  joins  his  fell  voice  with  the  storm-king^s  roar, 

And  shrieks  o'er  his  thousands  of  graves. 

^'Come  on,  gallant  ship,  that  sped  from  your  port 

To  dare  the  stern  might  of  the  sea. 
For  man's  puny  struggles  and  groans  are  my  sport — 

Seek  no  pity,  no  mercy  in  me; 
Oh,  'tis  well  the  good-byes  were  tender  and  sweet, 

Kre  your  proud  keel  my  dark  waters  clave, 
For  never  shall  those  in  the  far  haven  greet 

Them  that  sink  'neath  my  treacherous  wave. 

"Oh!  far,  far  below  in  my  deep,  shifting  sands 

Sleep  the  proud  and  the  great  of  the  world; 
Youth,  wisdom  and  beauty  from  far-distant  strands 

Here,  all  helpless,  to  death  have  been  hurled; 
Full  many  fond  hearts  have  through  the  sad  years 

Made  mourn  for  the  loved  and  the  brave. 
Their  eyes  have  grown  dim  with  their  hopeless  tears — 

No  escape  from  my  merciless  grave." 
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Thus  the  weird  spirit  shrieks  while  the  loud  tempest 
roars 

And  buffets  the  beach  with  its  spray — 
Grim  spirit  that  haunts  these  wreck-strewn  shores 

And  laughs  at  the  storm's  hopeless  prey. 
God  pity  the  ship  on  Hatteras  bar, 

When  the  wild  tempest  thunders  and  raves  ; 
God  pity  the  sailor  on  deck  or  on  spar 

Who  contends  with  the  fierce-rolling  waves. 
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SHELLEY 

BY  JAMES  F.  ROYSTER. 

II. — His  Works. 

The  exclusion  of  the  personal  element  is  essential  to 
an  unbiased  judgment  and  true  appreciation  of  a  poet's 
work;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  see  nothing  of 
the  poet  in  his  poetry.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  true  that 
his  work  is  the  expression  of  his  ideals,  his  hopes,  his 
trials  and  his  disappointments;  but  the  commonplace 
circumstances  of  his  personal  life  must  be  thrown  aside. 
The  beauty  of  the  forest  scenery  in  Alastor  still  remains 
when  we  know  that  only  a  year  before  its  composition 
its  author  had  basely  deserted  his  wife,  and  fled  with 
another  woman;  or  is  tlie  charm  of  the  poem  increased 
when  we  learn  the  circumstances  of  its  making?  What 
care  we  if  this  was  written  by  one  who  knew  no  law 
but  his  own  will  and  never  curbed  a  desire: 

"  Evening  came  on, 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shining  domes  of  sheeted  spray 
That  canopied  bis  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day. 
Night  followed,  clad  with  stars." 

In  Alastor  the  individual  interest  is  high;  to  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  Shelley's  life  during  the 
year  1815  it  reads  like  a  confession.  Physical  suffering 
had  caused  the  poet  to  turn  his  thoughts  inward.  Emi- 
nent physicians  had  told  him  that  he  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  with  the  supposed  end  in  sight  he  real- 
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ized  how  fruitless  had  been  his  revolutionary  efforts  and 
his  plans  of  reform  in  Queen  Mab ;  he  saw  his  ideals 
shattered,  one  by  one.  For  months  death  was-constantly 
before  him,  and  in  Alastor  we  see  the  death  he  wished 
to  die.  In  an  allegory  he  pictures  his  own  genius — the 
Poet — dissatisfied  with  iearthly  things,  seeking  "an  in- 
telligence similar  to  itself."  Far  away  in  the  lonely 
vale  of  Cashmire  the  poet  finds  his  ideal  of  Beauty, 

"  Knowledge  and  truth  were  her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  libert}^, 
Thoughts  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 
Herself  a  poet." 

The  vision  continued  only  a  moment,  and  disappeared. 
Crazed  by  the  glimpse,  the  Poet  starts  in  pursuit;  he 
comes  to  the  sea,  seizes  a  boat,  long  ago  abandoned  on 
the  shore,  and  continues  the  chase  on  water.  The  boat 
fled  on  until  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  into  which 
no  boat  had  ever  sailed.  Unguided,  but  by  the  instinct  of 
sweet  poetry,  the  boat  enters  and  pursues  the  course  of 
the  rivulet,  running  through  a  tangled  forest,  by  grassy 
shores  or  over  rugged  rocks.  At  last  the  boat  rested  in 
a  solitary  nook,  and  the  Poet  knew  that  death  was  on 
him.  In  that  secluded  spot,  without  pain  or  .sorrow, 
death  came  to  the  Poet — the  real  death  Shelley  was  con- 
templating. 

Although  his  dramatic  works  belong  to  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  Shelley  had  early  favored  the  drama  as  the 
most  perfect  means  for  the  expression  of  the  human  pas- 
sions. His  mind  had  long  hovered  about  a  tragedy  on 
the  subject  of  Charles  I,  but  he  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  complete  it.  Prometheus  Unbound  and  The  Cenci 
are  his  two  greatest  dramatic  compositions  ;  the  latter, 
devoid  of  metaphysical  discussions,  is  considered  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two. 
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The  Prometheus  Boimd  of  ^scbylus  leaves  Prome- 
theus chained  to  the  rock,  unyielding  and  defiant;  but 
it  has  always  been  supposed  that  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Zeus  and  the  unruly  Titan  was  brought  about  by 
the  yielding  up  of  the  coveted  decree  of  Fate  by  the 
Titan  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound  of  u:^)schylus.  Unfor- 
tunately this  play  of  the  trilorgy  on  the  story  of  Prome- 
theus has  been  lost,  but  from  the  fragments  of  the  play, 
which  have  been  recently  discovered,  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  supposition  is  true.  Shelley  repudiated  the 
notion  of  any  such  reconciliation  ;  it  was  far  beyond  his 
rebellious  comprehension,  and  on  this  idea  he  constructed 
his  drama.  Prometheus  typifies  the  Mind  of  Man  and 
Jove  all  that  opposes  and  thwarts  it.  The  libera- 
tion is  here  brought  about  by  the  overthrow  of  the;  new 
crowned  lord  of  heaven.  This  is  a  part  of  Shelley's  be- 
lief— the  raising  of  man,  the  subordination  of  the  Deity. 
The  play  opens  with  Prometheus  still  unsubmissive,  yet 
bewailing  his  punishment.  Almost  shocked  by  the  aw- 
fulness  of  his  maledictions  poured  out  in  the  pain  of  his 
punishments,  he  seems  about  to  yield,  but  'tis  only  a 

passing  spasm."  Mental  anguish  will  be  applied  to 
the  "Awful  Sufferer,"  by  the  order  of  Jove,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  him  by  bodily 
hurt.  Furies  in  chorus  and  all  the  ministers  of  hell  ap- 
pear, rack  his  whole  being  with  pain,  and  deligluing  in 
their  cruelty,  vanish  as  they  came.  Spirits^ — "  the  gen- 
tle guides  and  guardians  of  heaven-opprest  mortality" — 
help  to  comfort  him;  ages  pass  in  anguish.  His  punish- 
ments are  very  Shelley-like.  The  method  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Prometheus  by  means  of  the  Voice,  with  its 
"Follow!  Follow!";  the  Sound;  the  mighty  Demagor- 
gon;  the  Cars  of  the  Hours,  and  the  Immortal  Hours  is 
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too  psychological  in  its  nature  and  conception  for  the 
drama.  It  is  all  beautiful,  and  the  lyrical  descriptions  per- 
fect; but  it  is  too  high  in  the  air,  too  much  a  metaphys- 
ical essay  on  the  nature  of  man.  The  fall  of  Jupiter, 
representing  tyranny,  is  accomplished;  Evil  is  dethroned; 
Prometheus,  the  Regenerator,  is  liberated  and  joined  to 
his  long  lost  love,  Asia  will  find  a  cave — 

"  A  simple  dwelling,  which  shall  be  our  own, 
Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change, 
As  the  world  ebbs  and  flows,  ourselves  unchanged." 

The  destruction  of  the  noble  Cenci  family  is  one  of 
the  national  tragedies  of  Italy,  a  story  popular  with  all 
classes.  A  manuscript  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
tragedy  fell  into  Shelley's  hands  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy,,  and  at  once  attracted  his  attention  by  its  dramatic 
interest.  Sometime  afterwards  he  produced  the  story  in 
his  drama  of  The  Ce^ici.  The  tale  goes  that  the  Count 
Cenci,  always  a  cruel  and  murderous  man,  in  his  old 
age  turned  the  passion  of  his  cruelty  on  his  own  daugh- 
ter, the  beautiful  Beatrice,  in  the  form  of  incestuous 
lust.  Exasperated  beyond  all  endurance,  the  girl,  with 
the  help  of  her  step-mother,  murdered  her  father.  The 
two  were  detected  in  the  deed,  and,  although  great  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Pope  for  their  pardon, 
they  were  put  to  death  for  their  crime.  Inspired  by  the 
famous  picture  in  the  Colonna  Palace,  Shelley  makes  a 
lovely  heroine  of  Beatrice  ;  yet  it  fails  somewhat  in 
naturalness.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  perfect  char- 
acter he  ever  drew.  At  first,  lovely  in  her  stern  resist- 
ance to  her  unnatural  father  she  rises  to  a  strong  resolu- 
tion in  the  time  of  action,  putting  new  courage  into  the 
assassins  when  they  falter  in  their  murderous  work,  and 
still  higher  in  her  calm  dignified  repose  at  the  end.  All 
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the  realities  of  a  heart  of  stone  are  brought  forth  in  the 
character  of  Count  Cenci.  Shelley  ardently  desired  this 
drama  to  be  acted  on  the  stage,  and  gave  little  space  to 
descriptions  not  essential  to  the  story;  yet  he  spared  us 
this: 

"  And  in  its  depths  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Kven  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life  ;  yet  clinging  leans  ; 
And  leaning  makes  more  dark  the  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall." 

Shelley^s  genius  was  by  nature  lyrical;  he  is  to  lyric 
poetry  what  Shakespeare  is  to  the  drama.  In  his  dra- 
matic and  epic  efforts  his  idealizings  in  philosophy  are 
too  unsound  for  reason,  and  his  dramas  lack  action  and 
contrast  of  character  ;  but  "if  greatness  in  poetry  con- 
sisted in  dazzling  images  and  a  rapid  flow  of  splendid 
verse,  Shelley  would  be  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  lit- 
erature." In  this  his  merit  lies;  it  is  all  we  can  claim 
for  him,  and  is  it  not  enough  to  have  excelled  all  others 
here?  Will  we  deny  him  his  dues  because  he  also  wrote 
the  Sensitive  Plant? 

The  Ode  to  the  Skylark,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  our  bird  poems.  Keats  has  adopted  the  nightin- 
dale,  Wordsworth  the  cuckoo,  but  Shelley  has  immor- 
talized the  skylark — if  it  needed  it.  To  us  the  skylark 
is  only  a  skylark,  but  to  the  poet  it  is  an  idealized  airy 
something — 

"What  thou  art  we  know  not;" 

a  scorner  of  the  ground — nothing  in  our  world  resem- 
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bling  it.  What  thoughts  the  flight  of  a  skylark  brings 
to  the  poet : 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought." 

The  Cloudy  or  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind^  would  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  Shelley's  high  order  of  lyrical  ability. 
These  two  poems,  alone,  would  establish  his  greatness, 
and  would  forever  keep  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of 
Knglish  poets.  How  delightful  they  are  after  wading 
through  his  mad  ideas  of  personal  freedom  and  of  reform 
applied  to  the  universe  !  Every  ore  has  its  dross,  and 
truly  Shelley's  precious  metal,  pure  gold  in  the  last 
analysis,  needs  to  be  purged  of  the  excess  of  baser  mate- 
rial with  which,  unhappily,  it  is  combined.  Every  au- 
thor has  a  certain  quantity  of  his  very  best  ;  his  other 
work  may  be  good  or  bad.  Shelley  wrote  little  that  can 
be  classed  with  his  Ode  to  the  West  Wind^  and  much  that 
fell  as  far  below  it,  and  differed  so  widely  from  it,  that 
another  hand  might  have  fashioned  it.  He  approached 
it  sometimes  in  his  love  poems  ;  for  Shelley  knew  how 
to  sing  a  love  song.     Do  you  doubt  it  ? 

**I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burden  thine. 

"I  fear  thy  mein,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine." 

Adonais  is  Shelley's  lament  for  John  Keats,  who  died 
in  Rome  in  February,  182 1.    Together  with  In  Memo- 
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riam  and  Lycidas  it  makes  the  great  trio  of  English  ele- 
gies. Shelley  knew  Keats  only  slightly,  but  his  deep 
regret  for  the  poet's  death  was  genuine,  though  imper- 
sonal. It  was  more  a  loss  to  Poetry  than  to  Shelley  ; 
Dreams,  Persuasions,  Poetry,  Glooms  and  Splendors  are 
his  mourners.  The  savage  satire  poured  out  against  the 
critic,  who  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  Keats'  death 
by  his  criticism  of  Endymion^  is  not  a  fault.  Did  not 
Milton  inveigh  against  the  clergy  of  his  day?  And  no 
one  has  wept  for  Shelley  ;  there  is  no  Adonais  for  him. 
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WINDSOR  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

BY  RICHARD  J.  BIGGS.* 

Twenty-two  miles  west  of  lyondon,  beautifully  situated 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor, with  a  population  of  19,000.  Locally  it  is  known  as 
New  Windsor  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Windsor,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles.  So  great  is  the  sinuosity  of  the 
river  between  here  and  London  that  the  distance  by 
water  is  about  double  that  by  rail.  The  town  contains 
little  to  interest  the  visitor  outside  of  the  castle  which 
has  been  the  principal  seat  of  British  Royalty  for  nearly 
eight  centuries.  Long,  indeed,  before  the  Co'nquest,  the 
Saxon  kings  possessed  a  palace  at  Old  Windsor.  This 
was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  monks  of 
Westminster ;  but  William  I,  appreciating  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country,  assigned  to  the  monastery 
of  Westminster,  in  exchange  for  Windsor,  certain  lands 
in  Essex.  Upon  the  high  ground,  the  site  of  the  present 
castle,  the  Conquerer  constructed  a  fortress,  none  of 
which,  however,  now  remains.  This  was  extended  by 
Henry  I,  who  rendered  it  more  in  accord  with  a  regal 
abode. 

During  the  contentions  between  King  John  and  the 
barons,  as  well  as  at  other  periods  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  the  new  palace  was  at  times  the  scenes  of 
turbulence  and  bloodshed.  Edward  III  was  born  here 
in  1 31 2,  and  during  his  fifty  years  of  sovereignty  he  re- 
built the  palace  on  a  more  extensive  scale.    The  oldest 

*Mr.  Biggs,  who  is  now  traveling  in  Europe,  has  kindly  consented 
to  contribute  to  the  Stud:bnt  from  time  to  time  during  his  travels. — 
Editor. 
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part  of  the  present  castle  dates  from  this  monarch,  who 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  present  edifice.  During  his  reign,  Kings  John, 
of  France,  and  David,  of  Scotland,  were  prisoners  here 
at  the  same  time.  The  last  restoration  was  begun  under 
George  IV,  and  finished  under  Victoria,  at  a  cost  of 
;^900,ooo.  In  imitation  of  the  above-mentioned  fortress 
of  the  Conquerer,  all  the  buildings  are  constructed  in 
the  massive  Norman  style  of  architecture.  The  castle 
occupies  about  thirty-two  acres,  being  situated  on  an 
eminence  rising  in  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent  from 
the  Thames,  to  an  attitude  of  150  feet. 

Among  the  principal  buildings  may  be  mentioned  : 
Her  Majesty's  Private  Apartments,  the  State  Apartments, 
St.  George's  Chapel,  in  which  is  buried  the  Queen's 
father,  the  Duke  of  Kent;  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
containing  the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort;  the  Curfew  Tower,  the  Round  Tower,  and  the 
Garter  Tower,  so  named  because  of  the  tradition  that 
here  was  instituted,  at  a  ball  given  by  Edward  III,  the 
famous  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  From  the 
top  of  the  Round  Tower,  or  keep,  is  presented  a  view  of 
the  most  enchanting  scenery.  The  e3'e  looks  down  upon 
the  turrets  of  Eton  College,  the  seats  of  several  noble- 
men, and  numerous  picturesque  villages,  all  of  which, 
with  the  ''Silver-winding  Thames,"  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  sight  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  On  a  clear  day 
twelve  counties  are  visible. 

The  Great  Park,  with  its  varied  scenery,  contains 
about  1,800  acres  and  is  stocked  with  several  thousand 
red  and  fallow  deer.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
also  by  a  visit  to  the  Queen's  private  dairy,  gardens, 
kennel,  aviary,  and  the  royal  stables  which  cover  a  space 
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of  nearly  four  acres  and  contain  over  one  hundred 
thorough-bred  animals.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  Her 
Majesty  out  driving  behind  her  favorite  white  donkey. 

Leaving  Windsor,  the  visitor  crosses  the  Thames  by  a 
handsome  iron  bridge  and  soon  finds  himself  in  front  of 
the  venerable  buildings  of  Eton  College.  This  famous 
institution,  the  **alma  jnater"  of  many  hundreds  of 
England's  most  illustrious  sons,  was  founded  in  1440  by 
Henry  VI,  to  whose  memory  is  a  bronze  monument  in 
the  court  yard.  The  number  of  students  is  over  1,000. 
The  older  ones  wear  cut-a-way  coats  and  the  younger 
ones  the  short  "Eton  jacket."  All,  large  and  small, 
wear  long  trousers  and  beaver  hats,  of  which  the  latter 
make  the  little  boys  look  ridiculously  top-heavy.  The 
scholars  '*ou  the  foundation,"  i.  e.,  those  who  receive 
free  tuition,  are  about  seventy  in  number.  They  are 
distinguished  by  wearing  black  cloth  gowns.  The  others, 
whose  expenses  are  paid  by  parents  or  relatives,  are 
termed  "oppidams."  The  only  buildings  to  which 
visitors  are  usually  admitted  are  the  kitchen,  the  chapel, 
a  handsome  gothic  structure;  and  the  library.  The  last 
is  particularly  rich  in  valuable  books,  manuscripts,  paint- 
ings, etc.  In  connection  with  the  college  is  a  brewery, 
from  which,  at  each  meal,  the  students  are  supplied 
with  beer.  To  the  American  this  seems  a  curious  and 
injudicious  custom.  The  play  grounds  occupy  a  spacious 
strip  of  land  bordering  the  Thames.  They  present  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  sunny  greenery,  checkered  by  the 
solemn  shadows  of  majestic  elms,  under  whose  shelter 
visitors  are  allowed  to  congregate  to  v/itness,  in  their 
respective  seasons,  the  various  games  of  cricket  and 
foot-ball. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Windsor 
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conducts  one  to  Runnyniede,  the  renowned  spot  upon 
which  the  barons  encamped  before  their  interview  with 
King  John.  I  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
historic  Thames  is  at  this  point  probably  less  than  forty 
yards  wide.  Crossing  in  a  row-boat  the  traveler  treads 
the  soil  of  Magna  Charter  Island,  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  land  separated  by  but  a  few  feet  of  water  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  at  the  western  end 
that  took  place  the  noted  conference  between  the  king 
and  the  representatives  of  the  barons,  the  result  of  which 
is  known  to  every  school-boy.  A  small,  picturesque 
house  covers  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  rock  that 
served  the  monarch  as  a  table,  when  he  afiixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  precious  document.  Of  course  I  applied 
for  admission  to  this  building,  but  was  informed  by  the 
maid  that  it  is  a  private  dwelling-house  and  visitors  are 
strictly  excluded.  As  a  general  thing  an  offer  of  money 
will  admit  the  traveler  almost  anywhere,  but  this  damsel 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  either  love  or  money.  One 
original  copy  of  the  charter  is  preserved  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  only  shown  upon  request. 
It  is  mii^h  injured  by  age  and  fire,  and  is  scarcely  legible, 
but  the  royal  seal  is  still  hanging  from  the  brown,  shriv- 
elled parchment.  Close  by  the  house  is  what  is  perhaps 
the  largest  yew-tree  in  the  world,  its  girth  at  six  feet 
from  the  ground  being  over  thirty-two  feet.  It  is  thought 
to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old,  and  tradition  asserts 
that  under  this  tree  Henry  VIII  met  and  wooed  the 
lovely  though  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 

Returning  to  Windsor  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  the  road  leads  through  the  little  town  of 
Datchet,  the  scene  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  unpleasant 
experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  ''Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
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sor."  I  asked  probably  a  dozen  passers-by  to  point  out 
to  me  Datcbet  Mead,  tbe  exact  spot  mentioned  by  the 
poet.  Not  one  knew,  and  several  had  apparently  never 
heard  of  Shakespeare.  Such  ignorance  is  not  unusual 
amongst  the  common  people  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  this  particular  instance  serves  once  more  to  empha- 
size *'A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country." 

About  three  miles  north  of  Windsor  is  Slough,  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  the  great  astronomer.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Herschel.  The 
house  is  now  occupied  by  three  children  of  the  latter — 
Professor,  Colonel  and  Miss  Herschel.  The  lady  kindly 
admitted  me  to  the  garden  in  which  is  kept  the  curious 
outside  iron  case  of  her  grrandfather's  noted  reflectino- 
telescope,  and  to  the  building  itself,  where  she  showed 
me  the  4-foot  concave  lens.  This  is  now  set  up  in 
the  front  hall  and  used  as  a  mirror,  the  concavity  being 
too  slight  to  noticeably  distort  the  image.  At  its  edge 
the  lens  is  about  six  inches  thick.  These  remains  of 
the  telescope  possessed  additional  interest  to  me  fi'om  the 
fact  that  I  had  often,  in  my  study  of  astronoiIi*>%  heard 
Professor  Lanneau  refer  to  the  same. 

Continuing  northward  from  Slough,  a  pleasant  ride  of 
two  miles  takes  the  visitor  to  Stoke  Poges.  This  is  a 
quiet  little  country  village,  in  the  churchyard-of  which 
the  poet  Gray  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  Elegy." 
The  church  itself  is  rather  a  small  one,  and  so  covered 
with  ivy  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  see  of  what 
kind  of  stone  it  is  built.  The  churchyard  is  indeed  an 
ideal  spot  to  inspire  the  poetic  muse.  Gazing  in  every 
direction,  grand  old  elms  meet  the  eye,  and  one  appears 
shut  out  from  things  mundane  and  wrapped  in  contem- 
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plation  of  the  poet's  sublime  imaginations.  Upon  a 
horizontal  slab  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground 
can  be  read  the  following: 

"In  the  Vault  beneath  are  deposited, 
IN  Hope  of  a  joyeul  Resurrection, 

THE  REMAINS  OF 
MARY  ANTROBUS. 
She  died  unmarried  Novemb:  5,  1749, 
Aged  66. 

In  the  same  PIOUS  confidence, 

beside  her  FRIEND  AND  SISTER,  HERE  SLEEP 
THE  REMAINS  OF 

DOROTHY  GRAY, 
Widow,  the  careful  tender  Mother  of  many  children, 

ONE  OF  whom  alone  HAD  THE  MISFORTUNE  TO 

survive  her. 
She  died  March  II,  1753,  Aged  67." 

In  an  adjoining  field  Mr.  John  Penn,  a  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  erected  to  Gray's  memory 
a  stone  sarcophagus,  supported  upon  a  square  pedestal, 
which  bears  on  its  four  sides  the  following  inscription 
and  selections  from  the  poet's  works: 

I. 

"This  monument,  in  honour  of  Thomas  Gray,  was  erected  A.D.  1799, 
among  the  scenes  celebrated  by  that  great  lyric  and  elegiac  poet.  He 
died  on  July  30th,  1771,  and  lies  unnoticed  in  the  churchyard  adjoin- 
ing, under  the  tombstone  on  which  he  piously  and  pathetically 

recorded  the  interment  of  his  aunt  and  lamented  mother." 
t 

II. 

"Beneath  those  rugged  elms  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 
Bach  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
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III. 

"Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 
That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade — 
Ah,  happy  hills!  Ah,  pleasiug  shade! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow." 

IV. 

'  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 
Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

'  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  th'  accustom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree; 
Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he." 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  ON  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  * 

BY  D.  M,  STRINGFIEIvD. 

"Who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things  and  all  things  saved  will 
bless  him.  Who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things  die,  and  all 
things  dying  curse  him.*' 

These  words,  chiseled  on  the  statue  of  Benjamin  H. 
Hill  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  my  theme  to-night. 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
day  smile  of  the  twentieth.  Could  the  patriarchs  of 
American  institutions  reappear  on  earth  they  would 
stand  mute  with  wonder  to  behold  the  marvellous  trans- 
formation and  progress  of  their  child.  They  would  ob- 
serve that  the  stars  by  which  their  feet  were  guided  in 
the  construction  of  a  government  and  the  perpetuation 
thereof  have  been  disregarded  or  distinguished  by  the 
rulers  of  the  present  age.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a  century  in  the  history  of  any  land  in  which  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  conditions  and  institutions  have 
undergone  such  wonderful  changes  as  have  those  of 
America  in  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  generally 
known  that  our  civilization  is  becoming  too  complicated 
in  its  progress,  too  intricate  in  its  magnitude,  for  the 
wisest  minds  to  comprehend.  It  would  be  as  impossi- 
ble to  mention  and  discuss  all  the  agencies  that  tend  ta 
secure  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  country  as  it 
would  those  that  threaten  its  fall.  A  contrast  between 
the  most  prominent  indications  of  permanence  of  Amer- 
ican social,  political  and  religious  life,  and  the  apparent 
cavils  attendant  upon  its  progress,  concerns  the  thinking 

Oration  delivered  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  by  the  orator  of 
ilie  Phi.  Society,  February  i6,  1900. 
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world  to-day.  In  the  progress  of  this  century,  some 
strange  and  perplexing  problems  and  mysteries  have 
been  explained,  while  others  remain  insoluble.  No 
dogma  is  stable  or  guaranteed.  Scientific  facts  of  the 
present  contradict  cherished  truths  of  the  past.  The 
old  fields  of  thought  have  been  exchanged  for  new  ones 
on  which  travel  the  investigations  of  restless  and  anxious 
men.  Indeed,  progress  has  been  the  password  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  has  not  turned  its  head  to  heed 
the  roar  of  falling  creeds  nor  the  heart  sobs  of  individ- 
uals at  the  sacrifice  of  their  long-loved  principles;.  To 
the  ancients  everything  was  a  mystery.  The  earth 
upon  which  they  lived,  the  very  a#  they  breathed,  were 
immensities  which  they  could  not  understand.  Now 
men  have  explained  it;  learned  its  darkest  problems; 
encircled  it  with  iron  and  measured  it  with  telegraphy. 
Advancement  is  everything.  It  has  given  men  better 
clothes,  better  homes  and  better  sales.  It  has  thrown 
away  modes  of  exertion.  The  living  workman  is  driven 
tired  from  his  toil  by  one  that  knows  no  rest,  no  pause. 
The  shuttle  has  long  since  dropped  from  the  fingers  of 
the  human  weaver  to  one  of  iron  and  steel.  The  sea- 
man has  long  since  put  down  his  sail  and  is  taken  to  his 
destination  by  the  tireless  servant  of  the  seas.  The 
horse  is  out  of  his  harness  to  give  place  to  one  that  toils 
but  never  tires.  The  pressure  of  an  invalid's  finger  can 
do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men.  The  rude  doctor  of  a 
few  centuries  ago  could  give  poor  advice  in  disease; 
now  the  skilled  physician  grapples  with  the  most  terri- 
ble epidemics  and  renders  operations  painless.  Modern 
oculists  have  worked  wonders  with  weak  vision  so  that 
thousands  now  can  earn  a  livelihood  who  were  in  dark- 
ness and  despair  half  a  century  ago.    Dentists  have 
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reached  so  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  in  their  profes- 
sion that  youth  may  not  be  deprived  of  health  and  beauty 
by  a  defect  in  nature,  and  old  age  by  the  destructions  of 
time.  Once  the  deaf  and  blind  were  doomed  to  repine 
in  an  existence  of  misery  and  isolation,  but  now  a  knowl- 
edge and  a  trade  are  given  to  these  people  by  which 
numbers  are  made  capable  of  self-support. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  this  civilization  in 
which  America  is  singularly  fortunate.  There  are  cer- 
tain advantages  of  which  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to 
boast.  In  this  country  there  is  the  most  complete  relig- 
ious freedom  that  ever  existed  in  the  world,  less  formal 
in  its  worship  and  more  self  reliant  in  its  separation  from 
state.  There  is  here  a  greater  sympathy  for  human  suf- 
fering than  history  has  recorded  in  any  previous  period. 
This  was  demonstrated  when  our  government  became 
aroused  by  groans  from  tyranny's  thraldom,  put  armies 
on  land  and  sea,  and  forever  struck  from  the  shoulders 
of  Cuban  suffering  the  wearisome  burden  of  Spanish  ser- 
vitude. There  is  here  a  more  lofty  conception  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice  than  in  any  other  civilized  land. 
With  pride  may  we  turn  from  the  French  court,  where, 
in  the  case  of  Dreyfus,  witnesses  were  attorneys  and 
proof  was  suppressed,  to  our  bar,  where  truth  gets  a  hear- 
ing in  spite  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. There  is  enjoyed  in  this  country  the  most  suc- 
cessful democracy  known  to  man.  It  is  a  historic  fact 
that  wherever  the  voice  of  democracy  is  entirely  silenced 
the  cause  of  humanity  cannot  thrive.  Wherever  it  is 
least  modified  and  abridged  you  will  fail  to  observe  the 
angry  grumblings  of  discontent  which  have  followed 
monarchies  and  aristocracies.  Democracy  has  founded 
governments  and  demolished  thrones  and  empires.  It 
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was  democracy  that  incited  the  peasants  of  Switzerland 
to  a  universal  revolt  from  Roman  rule.  It  was  democ- 
rac}^  that  led  the  famished  hosts  of  Germany  to  defy  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  It  has  given  voice  to  the  mute,  power 
to  the  powerless  and  inspired  many  a  laborer  with  the 
satisfaction  that  he  too  had  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  his  own  affairs.  And  it  has  been  reserved  for  this 
land  to  enjoy  the  only  complete  democracy  in  existence. 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling  in  a  grand  and  awful  time, 
Age  upon  age  is  telling,  to  be  living  is  sublime." 

But  there  are  evils  unmistakable  that  threaten  free 
government  in  this  country.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  nor 
a  preacher,  but  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  men  are 
prone,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  to  paint  the  grand 
achievements  of  this  civilization  and  leave  the  dangers 
that  attend  it  unobserved. 

Side  by  side  in  this  republic  have  gone  civilization 
and  centralization  of  wealth.  Hand  in  hand  have  gone 
progress  and  poverty  under  the  shadow  of  colossal 
fortune.  There  is  a  tendency  now  to  denounce  monopoly, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  as  an  enemy  to  pros- 
perity and  a  cripple  to  enterprise.  There  is  no  patience 
with  the  man  who  steals  into  the  favor  of  the  poor  by 
abusing  the  rich,  but  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  cen- 
tralization and  universal  poverty  will  be  made  a  serious 
issue.  We  can  hear  on  every  street  corner  of  the  mar- 
velous progress  of  ilmerica,  but  where  is  this  progress? 
Is  it  universal?  Does  it  characterize  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions ?  No,  not  at  all.  Statistics  will  show  you  that 
while  the  rich  are  thousands  richer  the  poor  are  thou- 
sands poorer.  There  are  invincible  forces  at  work  in 
favor  of  the  rich  man  with  which  the  poor  man  cannot 
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cope.  There  have  been  numbers  of  inventions  in  this 
century  which  are  now  in  the  golden  grasp  of  monopoly. 
Scarcely  have  the  wires  time  to  carry  the  announcement 
of  an  invention  before  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the 
money  power  for  the  accumulation  of  vast  amounts  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  There  is  something  seriously 
wrong  where  one  family  sits  down  to  a  meal  the  cost  of 
which  would  keep  a  regiment  from  starving,  while  under 
the  shadow  of  that  bounty  there  are  numbers  having 
toiled  just  as  hard  and  who  are  glad  of  the  crumbs  from 
that  table  as  was  the  blind  beggar  by  the  wayside.  This 
is  not  confined  to  wealth.  Notice  the  centralization  of 
population  in  the  cities.  The  corporate  wealth  and  busi- 
ness are  gathered  in  the  cities,  the  country  is  robbed  of 
its  population  and  industry,  and  thus  rural  life  whence 
sturdy  manhood  and  womanhood  spring  is  discouraged 
and  abused.  The  farmer  who  forty  years  ago  began  to 
walk  the  furrow  in  the  field  his  father  left  him  now  finds 
himself  poorer  than  in  early  manhood  in  spite  of  the 
hardening  of  his  hands  and  perspiration  of  his  brow. 
His  son  will  move  to  the  town  to  escape  such  persecu- 
tion and  thus  are  the  cities  enlarged  and  the  country 
depopulated.  What  has  centralization  done?  It  has 
stored  up  the  meat  supply  until  that  article  of  susten- 
ance has  in  the  past  been  for  long  periods  absent  in  many 
an  American  home.  It  has  locked  up  the  wheat  crop 
and  struck  to  silence  the  noise  of  a  thousand  mills  in 
which  numbers  earned  a  livelihood  and  filled  the  land 
with  bread.  The  men  foremost  in  this  movement  have 
grasped  the  changed  conditions  and  suited  them  to  their 
modes  of  business,  while  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  have  been  passive.  The  farmer,  the  coun- 
try, the  peasants — there  is  where  the  powers  of  central- 
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ized  wealth  and  population  have  drawn  their  life  blood 
and  nourishment  to  fatten  their  cankered  luxuries. 
** Let  your  cities  be  destroyed  and  they  will  spring  up 
again  as  if  by  magic  ;  but  when  once  your  country  is 
despoiled  the  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city 
in  the  land.'' 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  civilization  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  the  result  of  centralization — penury  in 
the  great  cities.  I  would  not  compare  this  republic  to 
the  nations  in  the  past  which  have  fallen  from  similar 
causes,  for  the  conditions  are  not  strikingly  analogous. 
But  a  following  of  the  events  as  they  occur  in  the  great 
cities  will  not  fail  to  remind  one  of  France  on  the  eve  of 
revolution  when  the  people  saw  the  court  and  banquet 
gilded  with  the  superfluities  wrested  from  poverty's 
horny  hands,  through  eyes  sunken  by  the  long  endur- 
ance of  hunger.  There  is  something  unpleasant  in  the 
extreme  to  the  laborer  when  he,  hungry,  stretches  his 
tired  limbs  on  a  couch  of  straw  at  the  close  of  day  full  of 
struggles  to  gaze  through  a  window  at  the  voluptuous 
banqueting  of  those  who  toil  not.  Why  should  those 
who  are  idle  banquet  and  those  who  toil  starve?  There 
is  a  class  in  the  large  cities  wnth  uncounted  riches,  little 
of  which  was  created  by  other  than  unjust  speculation, 
and  if  the  amount  they  daily  waste  was  returned  to  the 
hands  that  earned  it,  or  given  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
labored  but  never  received,  present  sad  conditions  would 
be  improved.  They  can  retire  from  a  life  of  productive 
speculation  and  gambling  ;  draw  millions  from  the  banks 
and  fill  the  land  with  business  failures:  then  continue  an 
existence  even  more  regal  and  dazzling. 

There  is  where  the  fortunes  are  expended  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  one  reception  ;  where  youth  and  posterity  are 
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paralyzed  in  unwholesome  influences  ;  where  life  is  being 
spent  in  ignorance  of  its  great  problems  and  requisites, 
and  where  is  being  sucked  the  life  blood,  bone  and  sinew 
of  this  republic.  Such  an  existence  is  to  these  people 
what  the  Union  was  to  Webster,  what  the  South  was  to 
Grady,  and  what  silver  is  to  William  J.  Bryan  to-day. 

Just  as  sure  as  beyond  every  hill  there  is  a  valley  this 
stupendous  extreme  is  encircled  by  that  base  degree  of 
poverty  and  destitution  where  faltering  hope  and  virtue 
pause  to  contemplate  some  vicious  escape  from  such 
awful  and  unnecessary  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  true  menace  to  social  life  lies  in  any  other  evil  so 
much  as  in  that  gaunt  faced  myriad  of  pessimists  to  whom 
-the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  hovel,  crime  and  vice 
has  rendered  life  an  all-pervading  leprosy  and  an  abid- 
ing curse.  Investigations  in  recent  years  show  that  this 
has  not  decreased  but  multiplied.  Hopeless  debt  differs 
little  from  servitude,  and  hopeless  poverty  differs  little 
from  crime.  In  these  dungeons  of  want  and  infection 
where  the  higher  sensibilities  of  mankind  are  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  all-absorbing  question  of  subsistence,  and 
where  the  worthiest  ambitions  of  youth  are  discouraged 
and  eclipsed  by  the  excitement  of  a  madness  from  deep- 
est need  ;  what  other  can  be  *their  meditations  but  the 
improvement  of  their  conditions  through  any  agency, 
even  vengeance  upon  those  who  feast  without  a  struggle! 
The  question  may  not  be,  how  one  class  became  so 
wealthy  and  the  other  class  so  poor,  but  whether  they 
will  be  passive  to  remain  in  the  skeleton  clutch  of  social 
humiliation  and  despair,  and  gaze  through  this  medium 
at  toppling  festivity  and  listen  to  rustling  silks  without 
a  murmur.  This  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  in  con- 
trast to  the  great  army  of  paupers  belongs  to  recent  times. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  millionaire  was  a  rare  thing  ;  now 
there  are  great  numbers,  any  one  of  whom  can  buy  up 
all  the  harvest  which  hang  in  the  yellow  fields  of  this 
State,  then  arbitrarily  inform  the  free  people  in  this 
Commonwealth  of  the  price  they  shall  pay  for  the  arti- 
cles of  common  use.  Poverty  has  always  been  known, 
but  not  to  that  extreme  degree  now  reached  in  our  great 
cities  where  a  surprising  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
buried  in  the  potter's  field. 

Unfavorable  political  indications  now  are  the  growing 
corruption  and  inefiiciency  in  office  and  the  tendency 
toward  imperialism.  The  world  commended  America 
when  she  responded  to  the  supplications  where  oppres- 
sion was  enthroned  and  taught  Spanish  bigotry  that  the 
age  of  barbaric  slaughter  and  slavery  had  forever  passed. 
Had  we  stopped  there  it  would  have  been  an  example  of 
philanthropy  that  the  world  could  never  forget.  But  the 
great  nation  that  helped  the  Cubans  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  has  since  been  fighting  to  keep  others 
equally  as  worthy  in  subservience.  In  this  dream  of  im- 
perialism, in  this  idea  of  territorial  acquisition,  when 
other  necessary  administration  is  forgotten  in  the  greed  for 
new  territory,  it  is  not  in  every  way  different  from  Rome 
in  the  days  of  plunder.  Though  the  new  world  may 
justly  pride  herself  on  her  ability  in  political  affairs,  yet 
where  in  the  Constitution  of  this  democracy  is  the  ma- 
chinery for  governing  provinces  and  dependencies? 
When  this  present  political  trend  shall  have  reached  its 
consummation  ;  when  the  dream  of  expansionists  and 
imperialists  shall  have  been  ultimately  realized,  and  the 
islands  in  the  sea  shall  be  in  subjection  to  this  govern- 
ment as  in  the  empires  of  antiquity,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
will  be  endangered  by  a  similar  disorder  in  the  body 
politic. 
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In  these  days  of  war  and  no  less  of  victory ;  in  this 
period  of  admiration  for  military  supremacy  and  naval 
glory,  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  administration 
has  been  estranged  from  those  domestic  problems  which 
are  ever  arising  for  solution. 

Thus  standing  armies,  facilities  for  warfare  and  other 
agencies  which  may  yet  prove  menaces  to  our  institu- 
tions have  been  held  up  to  the  youth  of  this  country  as 
the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  the  measure  of  our 
strength.  Besides,  politics  has  reached  a  decline  in  states- 
manship, a  corruption  in  office,  a  degradation  in  unedu- 
cated suffrage  where  the  purer  ideas  and  principles  that 
characterized  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  disregarded.  Sad  but  true  that  those  in  the  higher 
offices  of  State,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  affairs  of  an 
honest  and  agricultural  people  ;  men  who  hold  the  heart- 
strings of  this  nation's  prosperity,  yet  these  men  trade 
and  manipulate  with  trust  and  monopoly  the  confidence 
and  representation  of  their  constituents. 

While  in  the  pathway  of  progress  all  other  institutions 
have  undergone  changes  and  attacks,  the  religious  world 
has  not  escaped.  While  Christianity  numbers  a  greater 
following  than  ever  before  and  while  it  has  crossed  the 
seas  and  placed  the  standard  of  the  cross  where  heathen- 
ism and  blasphemy  held  high  carnival,  yet  with  recent 
times  there  is  being  developed  a  scepticism  in  the  scien- 
tific world  by  which  the  simple  faith  of  the  church  is 
being  disturbed.  Ignorance  is  passive,  knowledge  is 
active.  Ignorance  is  satisfied,  knowledge  is  restless. 
This  age  is  indeed  one  of  reason  and  investigation.  The 
more  learned  men  become,  the  more  they  strive  to  get 
reasons  for  things.  A  large  part  of  the  current  litera- 
ture is  sceptical  in  its  nature,  and  is  leading  the  people 
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to  where  faith  falters  and  grows  weak.  Take  up  one  of 
the  leading  magazines  of  the  times  and  before  you  turn 
its  pages  through  you  will  find  some  treatise  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  prevailing  religious  teachings.  Protestant- 
ism and  Roman  Catholicism  have  indeed  been  frequently 
discussed,  but  while  the  Romanists  do  not  have  great 
numbers  among  us,  yet  there  is  not  in  this  land  now  a 
membership  more  loyal  to  its  creed  or  an  organization 
more  complete.  That  same  old  organization  that  incited 
Martin  Luther  to  insult  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  that  massacred  the  faithful  Huguenots  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew at  the  behest  of  the  queen  ;  that  sent  martyrs 
to  stake  and  guillotine  at  the  whisper  of  the  Pope,  and 
deluged  Kurope  crimson  in  the  best  blood  of  French  citi- 
zens, seeks  to-day  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  only  promise  in  which  men  have  had  an  unfad- 
ing hope.  They  can  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  our 
political  machinery.  You  will  remember  at  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  of  New  York  City,  to  which  Blaine  gave 
his  sanction,  when  he  was  nominated  for  President,  the 
expression  "rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion"  was  used. 
Hitherto  Blaine  had  held  the  loyal  support  of  all  the 
Catholics  in  America  and  the  press  reechoed  the  words 
*'rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion"  and  thus  defeated  "the 
plumed  knight  of  the  nineteenth  century"  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

What  of  the  future  of  our  institutions?  That  there 
are  evils  which  threaten  them,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  This  land  is  besieged  by  the  very  same  class  at 
whose  hands  other  governments  have  fallen.  Where  is 
the  remedy  ?  Where  must  the  handiwork  of  this  boasted 
civilization  turn  for  support  and  safety  should  a  perilous 
hour  come?    Whence  have  come  the  armies  that  have 
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withstood  attacks,  defended  homes,  civilizations  and 
prestige  on  a  thousand  terrific  battle-fields?  Whence 
have  come  the  martyrs  who  have  died  smiling  and 
serene  at  the  stake  for  country,  mankind  and  God  ? 
Whence  have  come  the  materials  to  enlarge  the  cities 
and  feed  their  enterprises?  Whence  have  come  the 
names  which  have  made  interesting  the  history  of  every 
land?  What  has  been  the  ultimate  source  and  secret  of 
all  the  achievements  which  have  made  America  great? 
The  great  middle  class  in  the  country.  We  think  of 
our  navy  and  possibilities  for  military  defense  as  war- 
rants to  security,  but  the  farmer,  who,  satisfied  with  his 
lot  at  the  evening  of  a  busy  day,  sleeps  breathing  the 
odor  of  the  embowering  honeysuckle  at  his  porch,  will 
hold  up  the  flag  "When  the  war-drum  sounds  no  longer, 
when  the  battle-flags  are  furled."  We  contemplated 
the  tactics  of  Dewey  when  he,  rocked  in  the  waves  of  far- 
off  Manila  bay,  struck  down  Spanish  boast  with  the 
power  of  American  knighthood,  and  said:  "Indeed 
there  is  where  our  power  is,"  but  the  woman  out  where 
the  harvest  ripens  beneath  the  warm  touches  of  the  sun- 
shine, rocks  and  chants  her  infant  off  to  sleep,  and 
strokes  the  strands  from  off  his  dimpled  face,  is  more  im- 
portant to  this  country  than  all  the .  battleships  that 
ever  ploughed  the  deep.  We  were  proud  of  the  might 
that  stormed  and  demolished  Santiago  and  said  "surely 
that  is  safety,"  but  the  country  home  around  which  the 
grain  grows  in  rich  abundance  and  where  cluster  scenes 
and  recollections  dearest  to  mankind  on  this  earth,  is  a 
greater  monument  to  national  liberty  and  happiness 
than  ever  sculptor's  hand  divined.  That  is  the  institu- 
tion to  which  IvCgislatures  must  send  their  encourage- 
ment, for  it  must  survive  to  feed  the  nation  when  the 
armies  have  disbanded  and  the  soldiers  are  all  gone. 
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There  is  no  necessity  for  pessimism  concerning  the  fu- 
ture while  the  rights  of  the  middle  class  are  unabridged 
and  their  privileges  not  modiSed.  They  have  been  first 
on  the  field  of  action  and  last  to  leave  the  fight.  They 
have  left  their  brother's  bleeding  life  away  behind  them 
to  march  on  in  the  front.  There  is  a  difference  between 
America  and  the  nations  of  antiquity  when  they  reached 
such  a  grand  and  complicated  civilization.  In  those 
days  only  the  higher  class  and  slaves,  now  the  great 
middle  class  to  administer  the  balm  to  every  national 
disease.  And  while  this  civilization,  more  magnificent 
and  intricate  than  was  ever  known  before,  has  attend- 
ants whose  results  the  wisest  minds  of  the  century  are 
baffled  to  predict,  I  believe  that  when  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury shall  have  come,  and  all  the  forces  even  yet  unseen 
shall  be  developed,  many  of  the  evils  now  prominent  will 
be  overcome  with  good.  I^egislation  will  not  drive 
mankind  from  immorality  to  rectitude,  but  philanthropy 
and  Christianity,  with  the  great  contrast  between  right 
and  wrong,  will  arrest  the  wandering  movements  of 
men,  and  this  civilization  will  attain  and  maintain  a 
height  hitherto  unsuggested  to  the  poet's  wildest  dream. 

"Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 
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A  SHELF  OF  OLD  FORGOTTEN  MAGAZINES. 

BY  GEORGE  ANDERSON  FOOTE. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, has  been  the  advance  in  the  art  of  magazine  mak- 
ing. From  the  establishment  of  the  Gentleman' s  Mag- 
azine in  England  in  1731,  periodicals  of  this  kind  have 
been  on  the  up  grade,  till  to-day  magazine  literature  is 
the  chief  medium  of  diffusing  over  our  land  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  our  brightest  minds.  L/iterary  gems  here  find 
temporary  lodgment  before  taking  permanent  abodes  be- 
tween the  covers  of  books.  So  wide  has  become  the 
field  of  magazine  literature,  that  to-day  scarcely  any 
subject  of  interest,  or  that  can  be  made  an  object  of  inves- 
tigation, is  left  unpublished.  For  the  citizen  of  Athens, 
the  market  and  the  gymnasia  may  have  afiorded  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  news  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  the 
events  generally  interesting  to  his  community  ;  the  wits 
of  Florence  may  have  found  the  shop  of  Burchiello  a 
sufficient  centre  of  intelligence  ;  but  our  times  require  a 
much  more  regular,  extensive  and  effectual  means  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  on  the  events  and  productions 
of  the  day,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  numberless  im- 
portant subjects  which  occupy  the  attention  of  men.  A 
taste  for  superficial  accomplishment  has  been  argued 
against  the  modern  magazine,  but  its  position  is  too  well 
established,  and  its  hold  upon  the  people  too  strong,  for 
arguments  of  this  kind  to  have  weight.  The  magazine 
is  the  busy  man's  friend,  the  only  medium  oftentimes 
thro  which  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that 
other  world — the  literary  world. 
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Realizing  the  state  of  dependency  in  which  we  are  to- 
day upon  our  magazines,  the  wonder  grows  how  the 
people  a  few  years  ago  managed  without  them,  when 
there  were  no  real  magazines  to  give  them  the  cream  of 
current  literary  productions,  and  to  present  them  vAth 
learned  discussions  of  great  national  problems.  To-day 
there  are  over  12,000  periodical  publications  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  circulation  of  about  32,000,000 
fifty  years  ago  only  1,713  periodicals  were  pub- 
lished, and  they  with  a  very  limited  circulation.  Con- 
trasting magazines  in  my  mind,  past  and  present,  I 
sought  the  library,  trusting  in  comparison  of  these  old 
and  modern  magazines,  to  derive  some  pleasure  and  a 
little  profit.  High  up  in  a  secluded  corner,  covered  with 
dust,  I  found  a  shelf  filled  with  several  incomplete  sets 
of  old  magazines,  almost  forgotten  by  us  of  the  present 
generation.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  founded 
in  Richmond  in  1834,  remembered  for  a  long  time  as 
Poe's  magazine,  was  the  first  to  strike  our  eye.  The 
title  page  very  modestly  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  magazine 
**  devoted  to  every  department  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts."  The  sphere  of  magazine  literature  has  changed 
since  then,  at  least  the  tastes  of  the  people  have  changed, 
for  in  these  old  Messengers  the  number  of  translations — 
among  them  the  Aeneid — and  the  numerous  articles 
giving  sharp  delineations  of  Shakespeare's  characters, 
with  long  discussions  as  to  his  education — with  "little 
Latin  and  less  Greek"  for  alext — would  prove  hardly  in- 
teresting to  the  reading  public  of  to-day.  The  short 
stories  carried  by  modern  writers  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, abounding  in  salient  wit  and  humor,  would  have 
felt  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  magazine  published  fifty 
years  ago.     But  let  us  not  conclude  because  heavy  arti- 
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cles  and  long  tales  were  the  rule,  that  the  Messenger^s 
pages  were  wholly  uninteresting.  The  brilliant  coterie 
of  writers  who  were  at  one  time  numbered  among  its 
contributors  would  reclaim  it  from  any  charge  of  insip- 
idity, for  wherever  such  men  as  Poe,  Timrod  and  Simms 
touch  the  page,  a  glow  forever  afterwards  attests  the 
fact.  Ik  Marvel,  with  his  widely  read  ''Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,"  had  his  humble  beginnings  in  the  Messen- 
ger^ publishing  his  reveries  under  the  title  "The  Bach- 
elor's Reveries."  Edgar  Allan  Poe  frequently  flashes 
out  at  us  with  his  satirical  criticisms,  which  none  used 
better  or  more  unsparingly  than  he. 

We  even  find  objection  raised  to  ''  parting  one's  name 
in  the  middle,"  an  objection,  by-the-way,  which  still  ob- 
tains with  many.  N.  P.  Willis  was  strongly  censured 
by  a  correspondent  to  The  Messenger^  for  subscribing  his 
name  N.  Parker  Willis  instead  of  merely  the  initials. 
Several  pages  of  The  Messeitger  were  devoted  to  book 
notices,  an  office  since  relegated  to  journals  of  a  particu- 
lar class.  Editorials,  too,  filled  several  pages  each 
month,  their  general  tone  resembling  the  "we"  edito- 
rials of  the  local  newspaper.  In  those  days  individuality 
in  journalism  counted  for  something;  "we"  often  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  shaping  the  course  of  events,  the  edi- 
tor's opinion  oftentimes  determining  the  action  of  a 
large  constituency. 

RusselP s  Magazine  published  in  Charleston  and  founded 
in  1854,  is  rather  more  modern  in  its  reading  matter 
than  some  of  its  contemporaries,  dealing  with  a  few  up- 
to-date  questions  of  government  and  society;  but  themes 
designed  for  text  books  and  class  rooms  will  creep  in, 
and  we  find  an  article  on  Lysias,  a  little  less  than  seven 
thousand  words  long  occupying  first  place  in  one  number 
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of  the  magazine.  "The  Anatomy  of  Words"  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  origin  of  current  slang  expres- 
sions, as  "by  jingo,"  "  point  blank,"  "zounds,"  etc. 
The  most  casual  glance  reveals  the  utter  lack  of  original 
poetry,  the  only  work  of  this  kind  being  translations  of 
the  beautiful  lyrics  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  and  occasion- 
ally of  a  Spanish  poem. 

The  next  volume  whose  leaves  we  turn  can  scarcely 
be  properly  styled  a  magazine,  so  encyclopaedic  is  the 
character  of  its  contents.  Waldies  Circulating  Library 
contains  no  current  literature,  no  short  stories  or  poems, 
but  is  filled  exclusively  with  biographical  and  historical 
sketches,  long  uninteresting  tales,  and  a  few  book 
notices. 

The  American  Magazine  founded  in  1834,  and  the 
Fa77tily  Magazine^  in  1 816,  which  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion, are  constructed  very  much  alike.  They  resemble 
in  reading  matter  the  Comfort  class  of  papers  of  to-day 
minus  the  story.  Mythology,  and  history,  political  and 
natural,  are  the  chief  topics,  very  little,  in  fact,  no  space 
being  devoted  to  light  literature  or  to  discussions  of  cur- 
rent events. 

These  were  all  the  old  magazines  on  the  shelf,  but 
even  this  brief  review  has  sufficed  to  point  out  the  won- 
derful development  in  the  art  of  magazine  making  and 
the  great  change  in  the  tastes  of  the  people.  One  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  modern  magazine,  which  was 
entirely  lacking  in  those  of  a  few  years  back,  is  the  illus- 
trated department.  Illustrated  stories,  landscapes,  por- 
•  traits,  all  kinds  of  illustrations  greet  our  eye  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  a  magazine  of  to-day,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
illustrations  of  any  kind  were  almost  totally  unknown. 
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A  NEWISH'S  COMPLAINT. 

BY  A  NKWISH. 

I  would  put  my  complaint  in  verse  form,  but  I  can't 
write  poetry  nor  do  anything  else  much.  I've  found  out 
since  my  arrival  at  college  that  I'm  not  much — certainly 
not  as  important  as  I  once  thought  I  was.  Everything 
a  Newish  does  is  wrong  ;  the  most  insignificant  things 
done  by  him  excite  laughter  and  comment  among  the 
Sophs,  and  the  rest.  Unless  he  is  humble  and  meek  as 
a  whipped  dog — "The  Newish  is  getting  fresh."  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Wake  Forest  is  a  hard 
place  for  the  Newish. 

In  my  home  community  previous  to  my  arrival  at 
Wake  Forest  I  was  one  of  the  bloods."  *'He  is  a 
smart  boy,"  the  older  ones  would  say,  *'and  will  make 
his  mark";  and  I  was  given  no  little  consideration  by 
'the  young  ladies.  In  fact,  I  think  they  got  me  some- 
what self-conceited.  And  I  will  say  in  passing,  if  I  am 
Newish,  that  the  surest  way  to  spoil  a  young  man  is  to 
let  the  young  ladies  make  much  of  him,  then  if  you 
don't  see  a  fool  on  exhibition,  I  am  no  judge  of  fools. 
But  to  my  point.  I  was  saying  that  I  seemed  to  be  very 
popular  at  home  and  thought  that  I  really  was  somebody. 

At  last  I  was  prepared  for  college — thought  I  was — 
and  after  bidding  all  an  affectionate  farewell  I  was  on 
the  train  which  was  carrying  me  on  to  my  destination. 
I  was  wondering  to  myself  what  kind  of  welcome  I  would 
receive  at  Wake  Forest  by  the  students.  I  was  such  an 
important  fellow,  thinks  I,  it  will  be  known  among  all 
that  I'm  coming.  I  had  heard  something  of  the  mean- 
ness of  college  boys,  but  I  supposed  they  were  especially 
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mean  to  "greeu  horns"  of  whom  I  was  not.  They  will 
be  deferential  to  me  surely  and  show  me  great  respect, 
for  am  I  not  a  graduate  of  Hollow  Creek  Academy,  etc.  ? 

Well,  the  train  pulled  in  at  Wake  and  at  last  my  fond- 
est hopes  and  dreams  were  realized.  I  got  off  the  train 
and  looking  round,  saw  about  fifty  boys,  as  I  thought, 
come  down  to  greet  me.  But  they  began  to  yell  "New- 
ish !  Newish!  Newish!"  and  I  wondered  what  that 
could  mean.  That  wasn't  my  name.  Very  soon  a  stu- 
dent came  up  to  me  from  the  crowd  and  treated  me  very 
kindly  and  asked  about  my  baggage.  Soon,  another  one 
introduced  himself,  and  still  others;  though  the  larger 
number  still  yelled,  and  I  began  to  think  they  were  try- 
ing to  tease  me.  Those  who  were  so  considerate  and 
kind  to  me  I  afterwards  learned  were  disciples  of  those 
masters  of  the  "legging  school,"  Bro.  Wright  and  Doc 
Humphrey,  well  remembered  by  the  boys.  I  was  set  up 
to  cigars,  goobers,  and  other  things,  and  began  to  think 
I  had  already  won  the  regards  of  the  better  element  of 
the  student  body.  They  had  secured  me  a  room  and  I 
received  several  invitations  to  dine  at  the  different  board- 
ing-houses, but  of  course  could  not  accept  them  all.  I 
became  proud  from  such  kind  treatment,  and  was  fast 
becoming  "fresh,"  I  suppose,  for  late  one  night  there 
was  a  conspiracy  made  to  "take  me  down";  and,  com- 
ing to  my  door,  opened  it  suddenly  and  blew  out  the 
lamp  and  rubbed  something  over  my  face.  I  lit  the 
lamp  quickly,  and  looking  in  the  glass,  behold  I  was 
"blacked " !  Yes,  it  was  on  my  face.  I  could  have  killed 
the  scoundrels,  but  they  were  gone  !  I  was  indignant, 
but  could  do  nothing.  A  Newish,  as  I  said,  has  no  priv- 
ilege— is  not  even  allowed  to  speak  back  to  one  who  in- 
sults him. 
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I  went  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  office  to  matriculate,  and 
was  very  well  pleased  with  the  hearty  welcome  he  gave 
me.  I  thought  that  the  Faculty  would  know  how  to 
appreciate  me  if  the  students  did  not.  The  Doctor  asked 
me  where  I  was  from,  and  I  told  him  from  the  Cross 

Roads  down  there  in  S  County.     "I  suppose  you 

know  where  that  is.  Doctor?"  I  said  triumphantly; 
"down  there  where  father  runs  a  store." 

Yes  ;  take  a  seat,  sir,"  he  replied  with  a  smile.  And 
imagine  my  wonder  and  amazement  when  I  saw  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  in  the  most  exaggerated  form  in 
that  nefarious  college  paper,  The  Howler!  But  of  course 
I  could  say  nothing. 

I  next  went  to  Professor  Sledd  to  make  arrangements 
for  my  English  studies.  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  many 
important  works,  such  as  Evangeline,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
some  selections  from  Scott,  etc.,  and  that  I  was  quite 
sure  I  could  enter  the  intermediate  class  all  right. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "in  about  four  years,  perhaps.  I 
guess  you  had  better  enter  the  "prep"  class  now,  Mr. 

 ."    Well,  I  must  confess  I  couldn't  understand 

him  for  many  days. 

I  next  met  Professor  Carlyle,  and  talked  with  him  about 
my  Latin  studies.  I  had  been  advised  already  by  some 
of  the  boys  to  get  me  a  "pony"  to  my  I^atin  study.  I 
had  never  heard  of  one  in  that  sense  before  ;  so  wishing 
to  display  my  new-found  knowledge  (thinking  it  a  I^atin 
term,  perhaps),  I  asked  Professor  Carlyle  in  a  very  digni- 
fied manner  what  did  he  think  about  my  using  a  "  pony." 
Did  he  think  it  advisable,  and  if  so,  how  must  I  use  it. 
Well,  I  will  not  give  you  his  reply,  but  when  I  want  to 
be  "enlightened"  again  concerning  "ponies,"  while  he 
is  capable  of  giving  the  advice,  I  have  decided  to  seek 
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the  information  from  other  sources.  And  this  was  an- 
other item  of  news  for  The  Howler,  It  seems  that  its 
editors  can  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill,  but  I 
have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  everything  I  do 
is  wrong.  I  rather  think  it  is  the  other  fellows  who 
treat  me  unjustly  as  to  make  fun  that  way  at  my  ex- 
pense. I  may  have  come  to  College,  as  Professer  Gorrell 
would  say,  with  grosse  tite  et  pen  de  sens  (which  is  to 
say,  being  interpreted  by  the  pony,  a  big  head  and  little 
wit). 

I  have  many  more  wrongs  and  experiences  I  would  be 
glad  to  give,  but  can  not  now.  If  my  readers  desire  it,  I 
may  give  them  in  another  issue  of  The  Student,  my 
experience  with  the  ladies,  and  in  the  literary  society, 
though  be  sure  I  will  not  reveal  any  secrets  of  the  latter, 
nor  any  of  the  former. 
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THE  HAND  OF  FATE. 

BY  E.  I..  WOMBLH. 

There  is  one  book  whose  pages  are  forever  sealed  from 
the  gaze  of  men — the  Book  of  Fate.  The  world  looks 
upon  its  dusty,  gloomy  covers  and  longs  to  rend  its  seals 
asunder,  but  as  it  approaches  to  grasp  this  book  of  fear- 
ful secrets  it  starts  back  in  terror^  as  the  stern  faces  of 
the  three  sisters  warn  them  away. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  surging  through  his  brain, 
chafing  under  the  bands  which  the  evil  fate  seemed  to 
have  cast  around  him,  a  youth  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
His  body  reposed  peacefully,  but  not  so  his  mind.  He 
dreamed,  and,  lo,  humanity  was  assembled  upon  a  great, 
dreary  plain.  The  great  Book  of  Fate  was  held  aloft 
that  all  might  read,  and  the  pages,  proclaiming  the  des- 
tiny of  men,  were  laid  bare,  the  letters  shining  and  bright. 
Thousands  gazed  upon  the  pages,  and  a  long  wail  rent 
the  air  as  they  read  their  future,  dark  and  dismal.  Thou- 
sands turned  away  in  despair,  as  they  read  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  they  were  to  endure  ere  they  could  realize 
the  happiness  that  fate  held  in  store.  Disappointment 
and  discouragement  were  written  on  every  face.  Despair, 
in  gloomy  robes,  stalked  abroad.  The  few  threads  of 
happiness  which  glittered  among  the  thousands  of  pain, 
suffering  and  heartache,  appeared  scarce  worthy  of  living 
to  enjoy.  With  one  voice,  as  the  roar  of  storm-tossed 
waves,  the  whole  world  shouted:  "Close  the  Book! 
Seal  its  pages,  that  our  children  may  live !  Better  to 
suffer,  and  not  to  know,  than  to  know  and  die  !"  So  the 
Book  was  sealed,  and  the  Three  Fates  appointed  to 
guard  it. 
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He  dreamed  again.  He  thought  the  sisters,  softened 
by  his  care-worn  look,  took  pity  upon  him,  and  showed 
faim  a  page  of  his  future.  His  face  brightend  as  he  read 
the  glittering  page,  with  Success  marked  upon  it.  He 
felt  the  magic  influence  of  a  happy  home  and  bright  eyes. 
Suddenly  the  wind  blew  fiercely  across  the  plain,  and 
turned  the  pages  backward.  His  eyes  fell  upon  a  black 
page.    He  — 

'*Why,  Bruce,  you  must  have  had  a  terrible  dream  to 
make  you  start  and  cry  out  that  way,"  said  his  mother, 
stroking  his  forehead,  damp  with  perspiration.  "You 
must  not  study  so  late." 

Yes,  he  was  different  from  other  boys.  Bruce  Benton 
felt  it  more  than  ever  as  he  lay  upon  the  grassy  bank, 
and  heard  the  boys  and  girls  laughing  at  the  mill.  They 
seemed  so  light-hearted  and  free  from  care.  True,  he  had 
been  asked  to  join  them,  but  he  was  afraid — there  was 
so  much  to  be  done.  He  did  not  blame  them,  if  they 
were  happy;  but  he — it  was  different  with  him,  for  he 
was  not  like  other  boys.  He  could  lie  there  alone  and 
be  happy — not  satisfied — in  his  way.  The  shadows  of 
the  trees  in  the  water,  the  birds  skimming  across  the  sur- 
face, the  ripples  flashing  and  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
the  crows  cawing  as  they  wheeled  their  flight  overhead, 
filled  him  with  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

From  somewhere  up  the  river  came  the  sweet  strains 
of  music.  He  involuntarily  caught  up  his  violin.  Here 
was  something  that  indeed  stirred  his  heart.  Music  was 
his  passion  ;  to  be  a  great  musician,  his  dream. 

Late  at  night,  after  weary  study,  he  would  draw  his 
violin  from  its  case,  and,  as  he  poured  his  very  soul  into 
the  music,  he  gazed  into  the  flickering  fire  and  dreamed 
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of  the  future.  Since  the  eventful  night  when  Gavoni 
played,  and  he  had  sat  spell-bound  under  the  influence  of 
music  almost  inspired,  he  had  had  no  rest,  for  the  great 
master,  after  hearing  him  play,  had  stirred  his  soul  with 
the  words,  *'The  boy  is  a  born  musician.'*  His  wid- 
owed mother  heard  the  words,  and  her  heart  bled  as  she 
watched  him  poring  over  his  books  and  playing  his  vio- 
lin after  a  weary  day's  work,  for  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  that  careworn  face — they  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
training  he  longed  for. 

It  was  quite  a  select  little  gathering  at  Mrs.  Burn's 
that  night,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  accomplished  little  mu- 
sician. Miss  Ethel  Hope,  who  had  just  returned  home 
from  boarding  school,"  and  held  the  envied  place  of 
"  cynosure  of  all  eyes."  At  her  earnest  request  some- 
one had  gone  in  search  of  Ben  Barrows,  who  could 
**  handle  a  fiddle,"  remarked  another. 

I  am  sorry  as  how  Ben  ain't  to  home,"  said  honest  Mrs. 
Barrows,  "but  see,  thar's  a  young  fellow  to  Mrs.  Brown's 
where  plays  on  a  fiddle  morn  middlin',  see,  ef  you'd  go 
there,  see,  maybe  he  would  lak  fer  to  go  to  yo  partie. 
See,  he's  frum  town,  and  middlin'  handsum,  fer  a  man, 
least  ways,  so,  see,  he's  bound  fer  to  take  wid  de  gals. 
When  I  was" — but  the  violin-seeker  was  on  his  way  to 
Mrs.  Brown's,  for  he  knew,  from  old,  Mrs.  Barrows'  lo- 
quaciousness. "Boys  ain't  got  no  manner  of  p'liteness 
these  days,"  grumbled  Mrs.  Barrows,  as  she  slammed 
the  door. 

It  was,  as  Bruce  thought,  the  last  night  of  his  stay  at 
his  aunt's,  Mrs.  Brown,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a 
week's  rest  from  his  work.   His  stay  in  the  quiet,  shady 
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little  place  had  proved  beneficial  to  his  almost  shattered 
nerves.  Often  he  had  lingered  in  his  walks  until  the 
shadows  of  evening  had  lengthened  and  night  had  be- 
gun to  cast  his  dark  mantle  over  all,  listening  to  the  cry 
of  the  whippoorwill  from  the  deep  solitude  of  the  wood. 
He  was  not  superstitious  or  sentimental,  but  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  he  was  requested  to  go 
to  the  party,  he  felt  that  the  hand  of  fate  was  in  it.  But 
he  strove  to  shake  off  the  feeling,  attributing  it  to  the 
unusualness  of  the  circumstances,  and  catching  up  his 
violin  he  set  off  for  the  party. 

Bruce  was  soon  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  the  little  party, 
and  took  his  place  beside  the  pretty  little  musician.  They 
made  a  picture  worthy  the  hand  of  an  artist.  The  slim, 
graceful  figure  of  the  girl,  leaning  slightly  forward,  as  she 
turned  the  leaves,  casting  her  dark  eyes  upon  the  graceful 
man  at  her  side,  and  the  slightest  blush  tinging  her  face 
as  she  noted  the  handsome  features  and  broad  brow 
from  which  the  dark,  wavy  hair  was  well  brushed. 

When  Bruce  looked  down  upon  his  fair  accompanist, 
watched  her  skilful  hands  as  they  glided  over  the  keys, 
and  caught  the  spirit  of  the  air  she  played,  all  his  passion 
for  music  was  aroused,  and  he  played  as  if  inspired.  He 
had  only  played  a  few  moments  before  Ethel  looked  up 
in  wonder;  she  had  rarely  heard  such  music,  and  her 
look  told  him  so.  As  the  music  continued,  the  idle  talk 
ceased,  and  the  crowd  drew  around  the  performers.  Amid 
the  hearty  applause  of  the  little  circle,  Ethel  grasped 
Bruce'shand  and  exclaimed,  What  soul!  why,  you  are 
a  genius!"  His  face  spoke  his  feelings  as  he  grasped  his 
beloved  violin  and  played  piece  after  piece.  He  heard 
the  praises  of  the  company,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  turned 
upon  Ethel  to  catch  the  look  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
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preciation  which  she  turned  upon  him  when  he  played 
the  most  difficult  parts. 

It  was  late  when  the  company  separated,  and  Bruce 
returned  to  his  room,  flushed  with  success  and  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  an  invitation  from  Ethel  to  call,  for 
she  had  earnestly  said  that  she  felt  the  soul  in  his 
music,  and  longed  to  hear  it  again.  He  did  not  tell  her 
that  he  intended  to  leave  the  next  morning,  for  he  knew 
he  was  not  the  moment  she  placed  her  hand  in  his  and 
showed  her  earnest  desire  in  her  face.  Her  quick  sym- 
pathy went  to  his  heart.  Here  was  one  girl  who  seemed 
to  understand. 

The  next  day  Bruce  set  out  for  Colonel  Hope's.  He 
strode  along  with  his  violin  in  his  hand,  thinking  of  the 
night  before  and  the  fair  person  who  had  been  in  his 
mind  ever  since,  even  in  .his  dreams  he  had  seen  that 
sympathizing  face,  full  of  wonder,  turned  toward  him. 
Somehow,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  swung  along,  that  the 
world  appeared  more  hopeful  and  his  future  brighter. 
His  steps  quickened  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  old  home- 
stead, standing  back  from  the  road,  in  a  grove  of  oaks. 
Beyond  the  house  a  pond  glistened  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, and  the  cheerful  song  of  the  plowman  broke  upon 
the  still  air.  In  a  few  moments  he  stood  upon  the  broad 
porch,  and  was  being  introduced  to  Colonel  Hope. 

It  was  a  morning  of  pure  happiness  to  Bruce.  He 
had  never  sought  much,  but  rather  avoided,  the  presence 
of  women,  but  here  was  one  in  whose  presence  he  felt 
not  the  slightest  embarrassment.  He  conversed  with 
the  freedom  of  a  friend.  He  had  never  seen  a  woman 
so  skilful  upon  the  piano.  At  times  he  lowered  the 
violin,  so  absorbed  did  he  become  in  her  music.  Ere 
he  told  her  of  it,  she  understood  and  sympathized  with 
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him  in  his  passion  and  love  for  music.  They  walked  to- 
gether as  two  old  friends,  to  the  arbor,  where  Bruce 
poured  out  to  her  his  longings  and  ambitions. 

Their  talk  was  long  and  earnest,  Ethel  realizing  that 
she  was  dealing  with  no  ordinary  man.  Both  were  aware 
that,  although  his  music  was  rare,  he  needed  training. 

The  days  glided  swiftly  by,  and  still  Bruce  lingered. 
His  visits  to  the  home  of  Ethel  were  frequent.  They 
were  full  of  interest  to  Bruce,  for  she  taught  him  many 
things  about  music  and  books  which  his  eager  heart 
longed  for.  The  last  day  but  one  had  come.  Bruce 
looked  around  the  elegant  parlor,  so  different  from  what 
he  was  accustomed  to,  as  he  waited  for  Ethel,  and  a  sigh 
escaped  him  as  he  recalled  the  happiness  of  the  last  few 
days,  now  so  soon  to  be  ended.  Already  he  had  lingered 
too  long.  But  he  had  acquired  fresh  energy,  and  felt 
confident  to  renew  his  battle  against  the  difficulties  that 
beset  his  path — in  spite  of  stern  fate,  he  would  yet  be 
great. 

Since  the  night  when  Ethel  met  Bruce,  his  name  had 
sounded  strangely  familiar,  but  it  was  not  until  that 
morning  that  she  bethought  herself  where  she  had  seen 
it.  Rummaging  in  the  old  garret,  one  dreary  day,  she 
had  brought  to  light  some  old  letters,  long  hidden  away 
in  a  worm-eaten,  hair-covered  trunk.  Their  very  exist- 
ence had  passed  from  her  memory  like  that  dreary  day, 
and  they  might  have  remained  buried  in  their  hair-cov- 
ered tomb,  but  that  she  remembered  that  it  was  upon 
some  of  those  letters  she  had  seen  the  name. 

Ethel's  entry  aroused  Bruce  from  his  reverie.  "I  was 
quite  sure  I  had  seen  your  name  somewhere,  the  moment 
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I  met  you/*  said  Ethel,  advancing  toward  Bruce  and 
holding  out  to  him  a  letter,  yellow  with  age,  addressed, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Benton.  *'Here  is  a  letter  I  found  among 
Others  in  our  garret,  how — " 

My  great-grandfather  !"  exclaimed  Bruce,  not  allow- 
ing Ethel  to  finish,  have  often  heard  my  mother 
speak  of  him.  The  old  place  was  confiscated  while  her 
grandfather  was  in  the  war.  We  are  the  last  of  the 
family.  He  was  a  great  musician,  and  often  have  I  sat 
at  my  mother's  knee  and  listened  while  she  spoke  of  his 
wonderful  playing.  This  violin  was  his.  Strange  that 
his  letter  should  be  here,  and  unopened,''  he  added,  as 
he  broke  the  seal.  Ethel,  who  was  watching  his  face, 
saw  it  turn  first  pale  and  then  red.  The  letter  trembled 
in  his  hand,  and  then  fluttered  to  the  floor,  as  he  almost 
staggered  to  the  piano  and  leaned  upon  it  for  support. 
Before  he  could  reply,  Ethel  had  snatched  the  letter  and 
read  its  contents. 

'^Why,"  she  exclaimed,  '^this  very  house  was  your 
great-grandfather's,  and,  oh, — " 

'*Is  there  such  a  place  as  he  speaks  of  in  the  garret?" 
broke  in  Bruce,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  his  voice. 

*'We  shall  know  in  a  moment,"  said  Ethel,  as  she 
started  for  the  door,  almost  running  in  her  excitement, 
followed  closely  by  Bruce. 

They  both  reached  the  garret  in  a  breathless  state. 
They  had  no  time  to  notice  the  small,  dingy  window 
panes,  through  which  the  light  hardly  penetrated,  nor 
the  dark  rafters,  covered  with  spider-webs  and  the  accu- 
mulated dust  of  two  centuries.  Nor  did  they  hear  the 
rats  as  they  scampered  across  the  floor,  hiding  in  dark 
corners  and  trembling  with  fear  and  rage  that  any  one 
should  dare  to  trespass  there.    Ethel  ran  to  a  far  corner, 
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and,  in  her  excitement,  pushed  aside  a  huge  chest.  She 
counted  the  planks — Bruce  watching  in  breathless  in- 
terest— until  she  reached  the  seventh.  She  pushed  with 
all  her  strength  ;  it  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  disclosed 
a  cavity  under  the  floor.  Thrusting  in  her  hand,  she 
drew  out  some  canvas  bags.  She  threw  them  at  Bruce*s 
feet.  ''There  is  your  great-grandfather's  money — now 
yours." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Visions  of  all  he 
had  longed  for  floated  before  him.  His  heart  fairly 
leaped. 

''And,  oh,"  exclaimed  the  joyous  girl,  breaking  the 
silence,  "now  you  can  be  a  great  musician,  and — " 

"And  now  I  can  ask  a  fair  musician  to  share  my  fu- 
ture, whate'er  it  be,  for  I  can  not  be  happy  without  her.'' 

For  answer,  she  allowed  him  to  fold  her  to  his  bosom. 

When,  in  after  years,  having  studied  in  foreign  lands 
and  won  distinction  as  a  musician,  he  thought  of  his 
youthful  dreams  and  struggles,  he  exclaimed,  "The 
Hand  of  Fate."  But  his  wife  murmured,  "The  Hand 
of  God."  . 
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THE  MIRROR  OF  MATSUYANA. 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera  by  V.  C.  Coflfey.) 

A  long  time  ago,  there  lived  a  young  married  couple 
in  a  very  secluded  and  rustic  village.  They  had  a  daugh- 
ter, and  both  of  them  loved  her  with  all  their  hearts.  I 
shall  not  tell  the  names  of  the  husband  and  wife,  which 
have  already  passed  into  oblivion,  but  I  shall  only  say 
that  the  place  was  called  Matsuyana,  in  the  province  of 
Echigo. 

When  the  child  was  very  small  it  happened  that  the 
father  was  obliged  to  go  the  the  capital  city  of  the  em- 
pire. As  it  was  so  far,  neither  the  mother  nor  the  child 
could  accompany  him;  he  therefore  went  away  alone, 
tearing  himself  from  them  and  promising  to  bring  them 
on  his  return  some  very  pretty  presents. 

The  mother  had  never  been  farther  away  than  the 
neighboring  village,  so  she  could  not  get  rid  of  a  certain 
fear  when  she  thought  that  her  husband  had  taken  such 
a  long  journey,  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  people  of  those 
regions,  he  was  the  first  man  to  go  to  the  rich  city,  where 
the  king  and  magnates  lived,  and  where  so  many  fine 
and  marvelous  things  were  to  be  seen. 

At  last,  when  she  knew  that  her  husband  would  soon 
return,  she  dressed  the  child  in  her  holiday  garments, 
the  best  that  she  had,  and  clothed  herself  with  a  costly 
blue  dress  that  she  knew  pleased  him  very  much. 

I  am  not  capable  of  exaggerating  the  happiness  of  this 
good  woman  when  she  saw  her  husband  return  home 
safe  and  sound.  The  little  child  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  toys  that  her 
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father  had  brought.  And  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  about 
the  extraordinary  things  that  he  saw  during  the  journey 
and  in  the  capital  itself. 

"  For  you,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  I  have  brought  an 
object  of  extraordinary  merit;  it  is  called  a  mirror.  L/Ook 
at  it  and  tell  me  what  you  see  within."  He  then  gave 
her  a  flat  box,  of  white  wood,  in  which  when  she  opened 
it,  she  found  a  metal  disc.  On  one  side  it  was  as  white 
as  frosted  silver,  with  raised  ornaments  of  birds  and 
flowers;  and  the  other  side  brilliant  and  polished  like 
glass.  The  young  wife  looked  at  it  with  pleasure  and 
astonishment,  for  from  its  depth  she  saw  looking  at  her 
a  smiling  face  with  half-opened  lips  and  animated  eyes. 

''What  do  you  see?"  asked  the  husband,  delighted  at 
her  amazement,  and  very  proud  of  showing  that  he  had 
learned  something^  during^  his  absence. 

''I  see  a  very  pretty  lass  who  looks  at  me  and  moves 
her  lips  as  if  she  were  talking,  and  who  wears,  strange 
to  say,  a  blue  dress  exactly  like  mine." 

"You  little  goose!  it's  your  own  face  that  you  see," 
replied  her  husband,  very  much  pleased  to  know  some- 
thing that  his  wife  did  not.  "That  round  piece  of  metal 
is  called  a  mirror.  In  the  city  everybody  has  one;  but 
we  here  in  the  country  have  not  seen  one  till  to- 
day." 

Delighted  with  the  present,  the  wife  passed  several 
days  looking  at  herself  every  moment,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  a  mir- 
ror, consequently  the  image  of  her  pretty  face. 

She  considered,  however,  that  such  a  precious  posses- 
sion was  too  valuable  to  be  used  every  day  and  kept  it 
in  her  little  box  and  hid  it  with  care  among  her  most 
valuable  treasures. 
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Years  passed,  and  the  husband  and  wife  lived  very 
happily.  The  joy  of  their  life  was  the  child  that  was 
growing  up  to  be  the  living  image  of  her  mother,  and 
was  so  afifectionate  and  so  good  that  everybody  loved 
her. 

Thinking  of  her  own  transient  vanity  on  seeing  her- 
self so  beautiful,  the  mother  hid  the  mirror  for  fear  that 
its  use  would  make  the  child  vain.  As  she  never  talked 
of  the  mirror  the  father  forgot  it  entirely.  In  this  way 
the  little  girl  grew  up  as  simple  and  sincere  as  her 
mother  had  been,  ignorant  of  her  own  beauty  and  of  any 
mirror  to  reflect  it. 

But  there  came  a  day  on  which  a  sad  misfortune  came 
to  the  family  till  now  so  happy.  The  excellent  and 
loving  mother  fell  sick,  and  although  the  daughter 
nursed  her  with  the  tenderest  affection  and  most  solicit- 
ous watchfulness,  she  grew  worse  all  the  time,  until 
there  remained  no  hope  of  her  recovery. 

When  she  knew  that  she  had  to  leave  her  husband 
and  child  soon  she  became  very  sad,  grieving  for  those 
whom  she  about  to  leave  on  earth  and  above  all  for  the 
child. 

Thereupon  she  called  her  and  said: 

*'My  dear  daughter,  you  see  that  I  am  very  sick  and 
that  soon  I  am  going  to  die  and  leave  you  and  your 
father  alone.  When  I  am  no  more,  promise  me  that 
you  will  look  in  the  mirror  every  day  when  you  get  up 
and  before  you  go  to  bed.  In  it  you  will  see  me  and 
you  will  know  that  I  am  always  watching  over  you." 

Having  said  these  words,  she  showed  her  the  place 
where  she  had  hidden  the  mirror.  The  weeping  child 
promised  to  do  what  her  mother  had  bidden  her,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  mother,  tranquil  and  resigned, 
breathed  her  last. 
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Thenceforward  the  brave  and  virtuous  child  never  for- 
got her  mother's  command,  and  every  morning  and 
evening  she  took  the  mirror  from  the  place  where  it  was 
hidden  and  looked  into  it  for  a  long  while  intently. 
There  she  saw  the  face  of  her  departed  mother,  brilliant 
and  smiling.  She  was  not  pale  and  sick  as  in  her  last 
days,  but  beautiful  and  young.  To  her  she  confided  at 
night  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the  day;  and  from  her, 
on  rising,  she  sought  aid  and  encouragement  for  fulfill- 
ing her  duties. 

lu  this  manner  the  child  lived  as  if  watched  by  her 
mother,  trying  to  please  her  in  everything  as  when  she 
was  alive,  and  taking  care  always  to  do  nothing  that 
would  grieve  or  annoy  her.  Her  purest  satisfaction  was 
to  look  into  the  mirror  and  be  able  to  say: 

"Mother,  to-day  I  have  been  as  you  wished  me  to 
be!" 

The  father  noticed,  at  last,  that  the  child  looked  at 
herself  in  the  mirror  every  morning  and  night  and  it 
seemed  that  she  talked  with  it.  Then  he  asked  her  the 
cause  of  such  extraordinary  conduct. 

The  child  answered: 

"Father,  I  look  in  the  mirror  every  day  to  see  my 
dear  mother  and  talk  with  her." 

Then  she  told  him  of  the  desire  of  her  dying  mother, 
and  that  she  had  never  left  off  fulfilling  it. 

Softened  by  such  simplicity  and  loving  obedience  he 
shed  tears  of  pity  and  affection.  And  never  did  he  have 
the  courage  to  tell  his  daughter  that  the  image  that  she 
saw  in  the  mirror  was  the  reflection  of  her  own  sweet 
face,  that  the  strong  and  pure  bond  of  filial  love  made 
her  more  like  her  departed  mother  day  by  day. 
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A  VISIT  TO  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

BY  J.  H.  RICH. 

It  has  been  an  intention,  cherished  for  some  weeks,  to 
give  to  the  readers  of  Thk  Student  an  account  of  a  trip 
to  Mammoth  Cave.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  November  30,  1899,  it  being 
Thanksgiving  Day,  a  crowd  of  jolly  seminary  boys  started 
out  to  catch  the  early  morning  train  which  would  carry 
them  to  the  section  in  Kentucky  which  is  known  as  the 
cavernous  or  limestone  region.  We  saw  much  to  in- 
terest us  as  we  sped  along  nearing  our  destination  in  the 
depressions  of  the  land  which  had  seemingly  no  ditch  or 
other  outlet  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  dry.  We 
wondered  at  this,  until  we  noted  in  our  guide-book  that 
we  were  then  in  the  limestone  region,  and  all  these  de- 
pressions had  outlets  leading  under  ground.  We  were 
now  near  the  cave,  and  having  assisted  the  two  young 
ladies  who  were  in  the  party,  and  who  had  lent  so  much 
vivacity  to  the  trip,  to  alight  from  the  little  dummy-car 
which  carried  us  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  we 
walked  down  the  path,  which  must  have  been  beautiful 
in  summer,  shaded  as,  it  was  with  maple,  and  registered 
for  rooms. 

We  were  soon  called  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  of  Thanks- 
giving turkey,  and  well  it  was  that  there  was  a  good  sup- 
ply, for  it  was  now  late  in  the  day  and  we  were  hungry. 

Our  leader,  Brother  John  Moore,  of  Carthage,  N.  C, 
had  assured  us  coming  down  that  we  would  have  plenty 
of  turkey.  Some  one  inquired  how  he  was  so  sure. 
Another  replied  that  Brother  Moore,  who  is  noted  for 
other  things  more  than  for  his  corpulency,  had  sent  them 
his  picture  beforehand  as  a  sample  of  the  crowd. 
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After  dinner,  our  ^uide,  who  was  waiting  for  us  at 
the  back  entrance  of  the  hotel,  gave  us  each  a  lantern^ 
and  we  followed  him  down  the  little  glen  back  of  the 
hotel,  and  reached  the  cavern's  mouth.  After  pausing 
to  take  a  snap-shot  of  the  party  and  lighting  our  lamps, 
we  plunged  down  into  the  darkness.  We  noted,  as  we 
went  down,  a  very  strong  current  of  air  blowing  in  the 
cave,  caused  by  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  cave,  the 
air  of  which  is  always  colder  in  summer  and  warmer  in 
winter  than  the  outside.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
cave  is  about  54°  F.  As  we  pass  on  down  into  the  dark- 
ness and  to  the  iron  gate,  which  shuts  us  in  from  the 
outside  world,  we  glance  back  and  see  a  bit  of  blue  sky 
and  the  trees  as  they  fringe  the  mouth,  and  perchance 
catch  the  chirp  of  a  bird — and  then  we  are  shut  in  by 
the  clank  of  the  iron  gate.  The  party  lines  out,  the 
ladies  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  many  gallant  Theo- 
logs,  and  the  wonders  of  the  under- world  begin  to  break 
in  upon  us.  We  pass  by  the  old  saltpetre  pipes  and  vats, 
which  were  erected  in  the  forties.  We  take  the  Long 
River  route,  and  are  assured  of  a  good  eighteen-mile 
walk  before  we  return.  We  enter  Fat  Man's  Misery, 
which  is  a  very  narrow  winding  path,  and  emerge  from 
that  into  the  Tall  Man's  Misery,  and  walk  half  bent  for 
some  time,  but  our  uncomfortable  position  does  not  dis- 
tract our  observation  from  the  delicate  lines  in  the  lime- 
stone, which  looks  as  if  water  had  swept  its  sides.  We 
pass  on  to  the  River  Styx,  but  look  in  vain  for  Charon. 
We  could  not  help  but  think  how  interested  Professor 
Poteat  would  be  in  the  Chilomonas emarginata Ehrenberg 
and  other  hifusona  found  here. 

We  pass  on  to  a  high-arched  corridor  called  the  Meat 
Walk.    From  this  we  pass  into  Purgatory,  and  as  we 
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emerge  from  this,  on  looking  overhead,  we  see  great 
marks  on  the  ceiling  as  if  made  by  the  claws  of  some 
animal.  We  are  told  by  the  guide  these  are  marks  made 
by  Old  Scratch  "  as  he  goes  down  into  Purgatory.  We 
accept  his  explanation  with  a  laugh  and  stop,  hushed 
into  silence  by  the  murmurs  of  Echo  River,  which  lies 
just  ahead.  A  boat  is  there  and  we  get  in,  then  follows 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  rides  which  I  ever  experienced. 
Who  can  portray  the  wonders  of  Echo  River  ?  The  chan- 
nel widens  and  narrows  at  intervals,  varying  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  feet  and  in  depth  ten  to  thirty  feet.  At 
places  we  are  compelled  to  bend  our  heads,  as  we  are 
seated  on  the  sides  of  the  boat,  to  avoid  the  ceiling  over- 
head. But  to  experience  the  wonders  of  Echo  River  si- 
lence is  necessary.  Our  guide  strikes  three  notes  and  the 
sounds  are  mingled  and  recede  far  away  and  then  return 
as  one,  four  notes  lower  than  the  highest  note  the  guide 
made.  There  is  a  solo  from  Professor  Goode,  of  Chicago 
University,  then  the  whole  party  sing  ''My  Country,  'tis 
of  Thee."  The  greatest  of  all  the  wonders  are  the  sounds 
of  Echo  River  itself.  The  guide,  at  the  request  of  the 
writer,struck  the  water  with  his  pandle,and  the  river  spoke 
for  itself.  The  first  sound  is  the  tinkling  of  myriads  of  tiny 
silver  bells.  Then  larger  and  heavier  bells  take  up  the 
harmony.  Then  it  is  as  if  all  the  chimes  of  all  the 
cathedrals  had  conspired  to  raise  a  concordant  tempest 
of  sweet  sounds.  These  die  away  to  a  whisper,  followed 
by  mutterings  and  a  noise  of  an  angry  multitude  min- 
gled with  unearthly  shrieks.  We  start  as  if  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  but  a  sign  from  the  guide  keeps  us  quiet  and  we 
wait  in  expectation.  Lo,  as  if  from  some  deep  recess 
that  had  hitherto  been  forgotten,  comes  a  note  tender  and 
profound,  after  which  are  re-awakened  all  the  chimes  of 
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the  bells  again  till  River  Hall  rings  again  with  the  won- 
drous, matchless  harmony. 

As  we  land  the  dropping  of  water  is  heard  and  we  are 
told  that  this  is  Cascade  Hall.  We  pass  on  through  Ser- 
pent Hall,  and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  see  most  gro- 
tesque shapes  of  the  limestones,  which  resemble  serpents, 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  guide  that  this  is  the  only 
place  in  the  cave  where  we  will  see  snakes.  But  I  must 
hurry  on.  We  pass  the  Great  Western,  the  semblance 
of  a  gigantic  steamship,  on  through  the  Vale  of  Flowers 
and  Lucy's  Dome  and  to  Ole  Bull's  Concert  Hall,  where 
the  renowned  violinist  held  a  concert  when  he  visited 
the  cave. 

We  pass  into  the  Fly  Chamber,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  myraids  of  crystals  of  black  gypsum,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  house-fly.  It  is  rather  suggestive  that  we  pass 
from  here  by  the  Sheep  Shelter. 

The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  is  an  ugly  pit  20  feet 
deep.  We  now  have  reached  Washington's  Dome.  A 
lunch  is  here  spread  for  us  on  our  return,  and  thus  we 
remember  it  rather  for  this  than  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
named  for  the  father  of  our  country.  We  would  be  glad 
to  pause  at  the  Floral  Cross  and  in  Paradise,  but  the 
guide  hurries  us  on  through  the  Vale  of  Diamonds  and 
Charlotte's  Motto  on  the  Ultima  Thule,  where  we  gaze 
down  into  the  dizzy  depths  of  the  maelstrom.  Here  one 
of  the  party  named  Solomon,  while  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  fell  into  a  pool  of  water, 
and  thereupon  it  was  christened  Solomon's  Pool. 

We  here  begin  to  retrace  our  steps  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  the  wonders  our  Maker  has  wrought 
in  the  wisdom  of  His  might.  Gur  hearts  are  bowed  and 
our  natures  are  bowed  in  obedience  to  our  loving  and 
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kind  Father,  and  in  memory  of  the  day  hold  Thanks- 
giving service. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  with  the  lunch  prepared  by 
a  servant  who  has  followed  the  party  all  the  way  like  a 
faithful  dog,  we  visit  some  fresh  wonders  which  we  did 
not  see  on  our  way  in.  Notable  among  these  was  Nel- 
son's Dome,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  before, 
and  which  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  we  saw  on  the 
whole  route.  It  being  newly  discovered,  the  gypsum 
on  the  ceiling  was  not  marked  from  lamp-black,  and  the 
crystals  glistened  with  all  their  pristine  freshness. 

Recrossing  Echo  River  and  having  repeated  those 
wonders  of  that  stream  which  never  grow  old,  we  at  last 
passed  through  the  Corkscrew,  a  very  devious  ascent  of 
70  feet  through  a  hole  which  is  winding  and  just  large 
enough  in  places  to  admit  the  body,  we  emerge  into 
the  main  route  again  and  before  long  pass  through  the 
iron  gate  and  out  into  the  night  air,  for  it  is  now  11 
o'clock.  Tired  and  foot-sore  are  we  when  we  reach  the 
hotel,  and  it  requires  no  coaxing  to  get  slumber  to  visit 
our  couches. 

[to  be  continued.] 

S.  B.  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE  INDIAN  WAR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  OF  I7ii-'i2. 

BY  W.  A.  DUNN,  JR. 

North  Carolina,  from  1660  to  17 11,  was  by  no  means 
a  prosperous  colony,  but  on  the  contrary  the  colonists 
were  suffering  reverses  of  the  most  destructive  nature. 
The  Culpepper  and  Carey  rebellions  had  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  last  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  most  danorerous  conflagration  the  colony 
had  yet  witnessed.  Carey  had  resigned  the  governor- 
ship of  Carolina  in  favor  of  Hyde,  but  fearing  the  con- 
sequences of  legislative  action  with  reference  to  himself, 
he  attempted  to  assume  control  of  the  government  by 
protesting  against  the  legality  of  the  authority  by  which 
the  Assembly  had  been  called.  The  Assembly,  how- 
ever, met,  and  immediately  passed  a  law  for  securing 
his  person.  But  Carey  had  many  adherents,  and  had 
no  idea  of  submitting  to  arrest.  And  he  found  ready 
friends  in  the  Meherrin  Indians,  who  had  only  a  short 
time  before  massacred  a  few  whites  on  the  Chowan 
River.  He  also  sent  John  Porter  as  an  emissary  to  the 
Tuscaroras,  the  strongest  tribe  of  Indians  near  the  whites^ 
promising  them  great  rewards  to  incite  them  to  cut  off 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Carolina  that  adhered 
to  Mr.  Hyde. 

Hyde,  unfortunately,  had  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  county  to  understand,  at  first,  his  true  policy.  But 
the  danger  of  an  Indian  war  should  have  taught  him  the 
gross  imprudence  of  furnishing  a  pretext  for  civil  strife. 
Thus  Carey  and  John  Porter,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  contemporaneous  documents,  may  be  considered  as 
the  responsible  authors  of  the  dreadful  Indian  war  that 
began  in  17 11. 
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This  massacre  and  Indian  war  of  17 11  and  17 12,  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  calamitous  of  all  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  proprietary  government.  Up  to 
that  time  the  most  amicable  relations  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted between  the  whites  and  natives.  The  Indians 
were  employed  hy  the  whites  as  domestics,  and  were  ' 
permitted  to  go,  without  any  fear  or  alarm,  in  and  out 
the  various  homes.  And  many  causes  have  been  as- 
signed to  this  outbreak  of  the  natives.  Some  have  im- 
puted it  to  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  white  man 
upon  their  hunting  grounds,  and  to  their  unwilling  re- 
moval from  the  burial  places  of  their  fathers.  Others 
have  thought  that  the  long  continued  feuds  among  the 
whites  brought  to  the  Indians  the  fond  dream  of  a  ter- 
mination. But  the  immediate  and  most  potent  cause  of 
this  outbreak  seems  to  be  the  rebellion  of  Carey. 

In  the  coming  conflict,  the  Tuscaroras,  having  the 
largest  number  of  fi<>hting  men,  were  to  be  the  leading 
actors.  They  inhabited  the  territory  of  what  is  now 
Bertie,  and  chiefly  in  the  counties  south  of  Albemarle. 
They  numbered  twelve  hundred  men.  North  and  north- 
west of  Albemarle  Sound  were  the  Meherrins,  the  Not- 
toways,  the  Chowanokes,  the  Curritucks,  the  Conna- 
niox,  and  the  Yaopim.  These  furnished  one  hundred 
and  sixty  warriors.  Various  other  tribes  made  the  total 
number  of  fiohting-  men  sixteen  hundred. 

At  this  time  the  largest  portion  of  the  white  popula- 
tion was  on  the  north  side  of  Albemarle  Sound.  The 
tribes  around  them  were  weak,  nor  were  they  to  be 
feared,  except  in  case  of  a  general  uprising.  In  and 
about  New  Bern,  and  up  the  Pamlico  around  Bath  was 
to  be  found  the  principal  portion  of  the  other  white  in- 
habitants of  the  province. 
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To  the  Tuscaroras,  as  leaders,  was  committed  the 
work  of  destruction  on  the  Roanoke  River,  and  from 
thence  down  to  the  Pamlico.  The  Cotechneys  and 
Cores  were  apportioned  the  territory  of  New  Bern  and 
on  the  Trent  and  Neuse  rivers.  The  remaining  tribes 
were  likewise  given  the  various  plantations  on  which  to 
do  their  work  of  extermination. 

Daybreak  of  the  2 2d  of  September,  171 1,  was  appointed 
as  the  time  for  the  slaughter  to  begin.  In  the  mean- 
while the  unsuspecting  whites  indulged  in  a  fatal  secu- 
rity. 

An  incident  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  time  set 
apart  for  the  massacre,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  the 
whites  around  New  Bern,  might  have  warned  them 
against  their  misplaced  confidence  in  the  friendship  of 
the  natives.  The  Baron  de  Graffenreid  and  I^awson,  the 
Surveyor-General,  had  ascended  the  Neuse  River  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  up  the  stream  was  navigable.  They  soon 
reached  an  Indian  village  called  Corutree,  where  they 
were  arrested,  but  the  Indians  agreed  to  allow  them  to 
return  home  on  the  next  day.  But  at  that  time  they 
were  subjected  to  another  examination.  De  Graffenreid, 
by  proclaiming  his  kingship  over  the  Swiss,  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  remain  neutral,  was  set  free,  though 
not  in 'time  to  save  the  colony  from  the  horrible  massa- 
cre.   Lawson,  however,  was  burned  to  death. 

At  length  the  appointed  day  of  slaughter  came.  No 
outward  show  of  hostility  was  manifested.  Stragglers 
were  to  be  seen  coming  in  from  various  directions,  and 
as  was  their  custom,  would  ask  shelter  for  the  night, 
which  was  readily  granted.  As  night  approached,  larger 
numbers  came  in  to  ask  for  provisions,  but  without  caus- 
ing any  alarm.    It  has  often  been  said  that  one  of  the 
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characteristics  of  an  Indian  was  that  he  would  never  for- 
get a  kindness.  This  was  an  exception,  for  they  were 
certainly  treated  well  when  they  entered  the  homes  of 
their  doomed  victims  that  night.  At  dawn,  they  impa- 
tiently awaited  sunrise,  which  was  the  preconcerted  sig- 
nal for  the  slaughter  to  begin.  Those  in  the  houses 
gave  the  signal  to  those  in  the  woods,  and  the  frightful 
work  of  blood  began.  No  person  was  spared.  With- 
ered age,  and  vigorous  manhood,  and  childhood's  help- 
lessness, all  fared  alike.  The  torch  was  applied  to 
dwellings,  and  the  whole  country  for  miles  and  miles 
was  lit  up  with  one  great  bon-fire,  and  those  in  hiding 
were  forced  from  their  refuge.  The  horrible  murder 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  terminated  only  from  the  dis- 
ability produced  in  the  savage  by  the  combined  effect  of 
drunkenness  and  fatigue. 

The  condition  of  the  province,  where  thus  assailed  by 
the  savages,  conld  not  well  have  been  more  unpropitious. 
Instead  of  preparing  for  a  war,  the  colonists  had  been 
selling  those  things  which  were  needed  worse  in  an 
emergency  of  this  kind;  and  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
troops  in  sufficient  number  to  fight  against  the  Indians, 
for  nearly  half  of  the  people  of  the  province  were 
Quakers,  and  they  would  not  lift  a  finger  in  defence  of 
the  colonly;  and  they  were  far  more  willing  to  point 
their  weapons  against  one  another  than  to  unite  in  a 
common  defence. 

Governor  Hyde  could  not  even  secure  an  Indian  tribe 
as  an  ally,  and  without  the  help  of  some  Indians  he  was 
in  a  helpless  condition,  because  the  battles,  when  they 
occurred,  would  not  be  fought  in  open  field  and  settled 
by  strength  and  prowess,  but  his  enemy,  as  he  well 
knew,  would  rely  more  on  stratagem  and  cunning.  His 
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deadly  missile  would  be  sent  from  ambush,  and  his  flight 
would  be  in  some  swamp  inaccessible  to  the  white  man. 
These  Indian  allies  must  be  secured,  and  as  a  last  re- 
source he  sent  to  South  Carolina  for  help,  which  was 
obtained,  and  without  which  the  whole  province  would 
have  been  lost. 

The  forces  from  South  Carolina  amounted  to  80a 
Indians  and  50  Carolina  Englishmen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Barnwell.  As  soon  as  Barnwell  ar- 
rived a  junction  of  the  forces  was  made,  and  they 
assumed  an  aggressive  attitude,  and  advanced  towards 
the  town  of  New  Bern.  The  Indians,  as  soon  as  Barn- 
well approached,  retreated,  but  came  to  a  final  stand  at 
a  great  Indian  village  called  Core.  Here  they  erected  a 
strong  wooden  breastwork  or  palisade  fort.  But  this 
wooden  fort  could  not  withstand  the  furious  assault  of 
BarnwelTs  forces.  More  than  three  hundred  Indians, 
were  killed,  and  100  were  made  prisoners.  After  kil- 
ling so  many  of  the  Indians,  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
savages  from  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  stimulate  them- 
selves still  more,  they  cooked  the  flesh  of  an  Indian  '*ia 
good  condition"  and  ate  it. 

The  news  of  this  battle  was  very  animating  to  the 
Governor  and  his  council.  They  ordered  a  formal  vote 
of  thanks  to  be  sent  to  South  Carolina  for  sending  the 
troops,  and  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  Barnwell 
to  convey  their  acknowledgment  of  and  thanks  for  the 
victory.  They  next  resolved  to  prosecute  vigorously  the 
war,  and  to  make  no  treaty  with  the  Indians  until  all 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  171 1  had 
been  delivered  into  their  hands.  They  furthermore 
resolved  to  raise  more  troops  and  send  them  at  once  to 
Barnwell.  Bat  these  troops  had  hardly  reached  their 
destination  before  Barnwell  came  under  the  ill  favor  of 
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Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  Governor  Hyde  and 
Colonel  Pollock.  The  cause  of  this  new  sentiment  toward 
Barnwell  was  through  false  rumors  constantly  coming 
to  the  Governor  and  his  Council  of  his  treachery,  both 
to  the  government  and  to  the  Indians.  But  there  is 
cause  to  believe  that  these  rumors  were  instigated  by  the 
same  men  who  first  incited  the  Tuscaroras  to  the  massa- 
cre— the  adherents  of  Carey.  At  any  rate,  Barnwell 
went  back  to  South  Carolina. 

The  people  of  the  province  were  now  alarmed  by  the 
prospects  that  the  Senecas  and  the  others  of  the  Iroquois 
Five  Nations  of  New  York  were  about  to  come  down  and 
join  their  Tuscaroran  brethren  in  the  destruction  of  Car- 
olina. But  about  this  time  the  awful  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  broke  out,  and  the  Indians  of  New  York  did  not 
come.  But  what  was  worse,  at  a  time  when  he  could  be 
least  spared,  their  Governor  fell,  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

In  this  dire  state  of  affairs,  the  Council  met  and  elected 
Colonel  Pollock  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  province,  a  man  enercjetic  and  unwearied  in  his 
efforts,  and  disinterested  in  his  plans  and  purposes.  And 
it  can  not  but  be  considered  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
colony  that  Pollock  was  elected  President  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  member  of  the 
Council  could  have  been  found  who  would  have  done 
more  to  preserve  the  colony  from  destruction  at  this  dis- 
tressing moment. 

The  first  step  that  Colonel  Pollock  took  was  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Tom  Blount,  head  man  of  the  Tuscaroras, 
but  while  making  this  treaty  he  by  no  means  was  idle 
as  to  the  preparations  for  war,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  the  word  of  an  Indian  could  not  be  relied  upon,  he 
had  sent  to  South  Carolina  for  aid.  That  province 
gladly  responded,  and  sent  Colonel  James  Moore  with 
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a  force  of  i,ooo  Indians  and  50  whites  to  succor 
the  colony.  Pollock  knew  that  he  had  delicate  business 
to  manage,  for  well  did  he  know  that  if  Tom  Blount 
were  to  find  out  that  he  had  sent  to  South  Carolina  for 
aid,  the  compact  would  be  broken.  Therefore,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  disgust  for,  and  distrust  of  the 
Indian,  it  was  indispensable  to  conceal  it,  lest  the  Indian, 
finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  or  gain  from  the 
whites,  should  immediately  join  his  men  to  those  of 
Hancock,  the  leader  of  the  massacre. 

The  aid  from  South  Carolina  now  came,  and  Colonel 
Pollock  requested  Colonel  Moore  to  lead  his  men  into 
Albemarle  for  a  time,  in  order  to  observe  how  far  Tom 
Blount  and  his  retainers  meant  to  keep  the  treaty  they 
had  made.  But  this  occupancy  of  Albemarle  by  Moore's 
men,  was  a  measure  fraught  with  many  dangers.  One 
thousand  savages,  requiring  daily  food,  was  a  dangerous 
element  to  introduce  into  Albemarle.  And  it  required 
all  of  the  influence  of  Pollock  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
from  turning  their  v»^eapons  against  those  Indian  allies. 
But  by  the  middle  of  January,  1713,  they  could  wait  no 
longer,  and  Colonel  Moore  began  his  line  of  march.  His 
forces  halted  at  Fort  Reading,  and  were  there  detained 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  until  the  4th  of  February. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  had  built  a  fort  near 
Snow  Hill,  in  Greene  County,  and  into  this  they  retired 
when  Moore's  men  approached,  and  here,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  Moore  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  after  a  few 
days  took  it. 

A  large  number  of  Indians  were  killed,  and  more  than 
eight  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. The  South  Carolina  Indians  acted  as  before, 
secured  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  set  out  for 
Charleston.    The  enemy  had  received  a  blow  which  they 
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could  not  speedily  repair,  and  Pollock  resolved  to  follow 
it  up  with  another.  But  the  enemy  were  disheartened 
and  too  much  intimidated  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
striking  another  blow. 

The  battle  at  Snow  Hill  virtually  ended  the  war.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Indians  ascended  the  Roanoke,  and 
finally,  leaving  the  province,  joined  the  Five  Nations  of 
Iroquois  in  New  York,  thenceforth  making  the  Sixth. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  surviving 
Tuscaroras.  Tom  Blount  was  made  king  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  Indians  on  the  south  side  of 
Pamlico  River,  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Eng- 
lish. On  his  part,  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  to  the  whites 
the  ring-leaders  of  the  massacre. 

The  victory  over  the  savages  and  the  treaty  following 
happened  at  a  most  auspicious  time,  for  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  the  Five  Nations  were  just  on  the  eve  of 
joining  the  Tuscaroras. 

The  war  having  been  thus,  in  effect,  ended,  there  fol- 
lowed the  invariable  consequence  of  all  wars,  in  the  in- 
quiry. How  were  the  expenses  it  had  necessitated  to  be 
defrayed?  The  I^ords  Proprietors  had  not  helped  the 
colony  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  did  not  come  to  their 
rescue  at  this  moment.  As  a  final  resort,  Bills  of  Credit 
were  issued. 

President  Pollock  continued  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  Indian  out- 
break of  serious  consequence.  Nothing  of  special  inter- 
est immediately  followed  the  restoration  of  the  province 
to  tranquility.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  survived 
the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  began  to  return  to  their 
desolated  possessions,  and  once  more  the  plantations  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  human  industry. 

January  13,  1900. 
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THE  MESSAGE  WHICH  CAME  TOO  LATE. 

BY  ERNEST  LINDSAY  POTEaT. 

All  day  long  Rodger  Wadington  had  paced  his  narrow 
prison  vainly  listening  for  the  sonnd  of  a  familiar  step 
upon  the  hard  gronnd  ontside.  The  monotony  of  the 
tramp  of  the  guard  had  become  almost  unbearable  to  the 
cot,  young  man,  and  every  few  minutes  he  would  rise  from 
his  walk  to  the  small  window  and  gaze  steadily  into  the 
dark  forest  which  lay  close  by. 

Turning  away  he  seated  himself  upon  his  cot  and  was 
soon  lost  in  thought.  He  was  aroused  at  last  from  his 
reverie  by  a  quick  step  which  he  knew  was  not  that  of 
his  guard.  He  sprang  up  to  see  if  his  friend  had  returned, 
and  the  welcome  but  sad  and  dejected  face  of  his  life- 
long friend,  George  Thrope,  met  hiin  as  he  arose, 
Rodger  was  about  to  speak,  when  noticing  the  sad  look 
upon  his  companion's  face,  he  stopped  and  George  said: 
**My  dear  boy,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  aid  you. 
I  have  waited  all  night  at  the  office  for  an  answer.  And 
I  have  done  all  I  could  to  get  General  Meade  to  intercede 
in  your  behalf,  and  it  all  seems  to  be  without  hope.  Oh! 
what  can  I  do?"  He  ended  with  audible  groans,  but 
recollecting  himself,  he  braced  up  and  spoke  encourag- 
ing words  to  the  boy  by  his  side. 

While  there  is  life  there  is  hope;  and  there  is  yet 
time  for  us  to  hear.  Please  don't  give  up  hope,  Rodger; 
look  on  the  brighter  side." 

*'0h!  but  the  injustice  of  it  all,  George — that  is  what 
hurts  most;  If  I  had  really  done  anything  to  deserve 
death,  it  would  be  different,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  die." 

George  Thrope  and  Rodger  Wadington  were  bosom 
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friends.  They  were  brought  up  together,  and  George, 
being  the  elder  by  two  years,  always  thought  it  his  duty 
to  look  after  Rodger.  The  two  were  almost  inseparable. 
Their  fathers  were  great  friends.  Their  farms  joined. 
Both  were  men  of  means  and  influence  in  Maryland.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  two  boys  to  grow  up  in 
intimate  relation.  They  had  gone  to  school  together, 
fished  and  hunted,  and  later  gone  to  the  same  college;  but 
just  as  our  story  opens  the  great  strife  between  the  States 
came  to  an  open  rupture  and  the  President  had  called  for 
500,000  volunteers.  Both  Mr.  Thropeand  Mr.  Wading- 
ton  were  strong  Union  men,  and  naturally  their  sons 
with  the  surrounding  influences  would  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Union;  and  so  when  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  the 
great  army  of  volunteers,  the  two  friends  cast  their  lot 
with  the  Union  army. 

With  the  blessings  of  father  and  mother,  and  at  the 
tender  ages  of  17  and  19,  Rodger  and  George  marched 
off"  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  with  colors  flying.  But 
the  war  was  not  over  as  soon  as  expected  by  either  side. 
President  lyincoln  had  to  call  for  more  men  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  his  gradually  thinning  army.  The  war  wore 
on,  and  the  Union  army  gained  but  few  victories,  and 
lost  many  men  in  every  battle.  At  last  her  men  had  to 
be  drafted,  and  things  took  on  a  new  aspect. 

Many  people  in  the  North  grew  tired  of  so  much  waste 
of  blood,  and  there  grew  up  a  faction  who  were  opposed 
to  the  further  forcing  of  men  to  fight.  They  held  that 
it  was  un-Democratic  and  un-American,  and  they  looked 
upon  the  policy  of  the  President  as  a  tyrannical  and 
despotic  one.  Both  Mr.  Thrope  and  Mr.  Wadington 
were  Democrats,  and  they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  President. 
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All  this  time  our  two  heroes  had  been  following  the 
fortune  of  the  Union  army,  their  ardor  in  no  way  abated, 
for  their  love  for  the  flag  was  as  strong  as  ever.  They 
had  both  been  in  several  battles  and  skirmishes;  and  on 
two  occasions  were  commended  for  their  daring  and 
bravery  in  battle.  In  one  battle  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
fire  and  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy,  Rodger  had  cooly 
walked  to  the  front  and  replaced  the  standard  which  had 
been  shot  from  its  staflf  by  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  he  was  spoken  of  very  highly  by  his  colonel.  Shortly 
after  this,  Rodger  and  George,  being  near  their  home, 
applied  for  a  furlough  to  visit  their  people;  but  it  was 
not  granted.  A  few  days  later  both  received  letters  from 
friends  telling  them  of  the  turn  the  war  had  taken  in 
their  sight  and  lightly  taunting  them  for  fighting  for  a 
tyrant. 

//  was  not  long  before  Rodger  had  a  letter  from  his 
father  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  closing 
his  letter  with  the  request  that  his  son  would  make  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  devoted  to 
her  boy.  Rodger  again  applied  for  a  furlough,  and  was 
again  refused.  Now  his  heart  was  priccked  by  the  un- 
feeling way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  and  on  the 
next  day  he  received  another  letter  from  his  father  tell- 
ing him  that  his  mother  was  very  ill  and  not  expected 
to  live;  if  he  wished  to  see  her,  to  come  at  once.  That 
night  Rodger  quietly  stole  from  camp  and  succeeded  in 
passing  the  picket.  It  was  only  a  day's  march  to  his 
home.  All  night  be  travelled,  and  foot-sore,  tired  and 
hungry,  he  reached  home  early  the  next  day,  and  as  he 
walked  into  his  mother's  room  she  looked  up  to  him  and 
said,  "My  son,  you  have  come  at  last."  These  were  her 
last  words,  and  holding  the  form  of  his  mother  in  his 
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strong  young  arms  she  breathed  her  last.  The  next  day- 
he  saw  her  laid  to  rest. 

That  night  he  set  out  to  return  to  his  carnp,  and  when 
he  arrived  there  the  next  morning  he  was  arrested,  tried 
before  a  court-martial  and  condemned  to  be  shot  in  two 
days.  In  vain  he  pleaded  with  his  General,  with  the  aid 
of  his  dear  friend  George.  They  both  told  general  Meade 
the  circumstances,  and  that  he  had  returned  to  his  duty, 
being  absent  only  two  days;  but  it  had  no  effect  upon 
the  court-martial.  The  sentence  was  that  he  should  be 
shot  as  the  sun  set,  in  presence  of  the  whole  division, 
on  the  second  day  after  the  trial.  George  Thrope  was 
completely  stupified  for  some  time  by  the  decision  of  the 
court,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time  he  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Meade  and  begged  an  interview.  The 
General  granted  it,  and  seemed  to  be  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  expressed  himself  as  regretting  that  the  sentence 
must  be  executed.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  him  that 
he  had  just  received  a  telegram  the  day  before  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  stating  that  there  were  a  great  many  ab- 
sences in  the  army  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  ex- 
cept by  desertion,  and  that  it  must  be  stopped.  He  must 
make  an  example  of  someone.  General  Meade,  at  the 
same  time,  told  George  that  there  would  possibly  be  a 
fighting  chance  for  his  friend's  life  if  a  message  could  be 
gotten  to  the  President ;  but  as  the  nearest  telegraph 
office  was  ten  miles  distant,  and  as  there  were  so  many 
delays,  and  that  he  was  to  be  executed  on  the  next  dsty^ 
in  all  probability  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  get  the  message. 
George  had  just  returned  from  General  Meade's  head- 
quarters when  he  entered  the  guardhouse  where  Rodger 
was  confined. 
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'  *I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  get  the  message  through,  Rodger. 
I  am  going  to  get  permission  to  ride  to  the  office  now 
and  stay  there  until  morning,  so  cheer  up,  I  will  come 
to  you  early  to-morrow."  With  a  hearty  "God  bless  you," 
and  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  George  was  gone.  He  ob- 
tained permission  from  General  Meade  to  ride  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  remain  until  8  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

George  was  soon  on  his  way,  and  just  as  he  rode  up  to 
the  office  a  terrific  storm  which  had  come  up  very  sud- 
denly burst' upon  him  in  all  its  fury  and  he  had  barely 
time  to  hitch  his  horse  and  rush  into  the  office.  He  was 
told  by  the  station  hand  that  the  operator  had  gone  to 
supper,  and  would  be  back  soon.  The  storm  raged  for 
two  hours,  and  as  George  paced  the  small  office  he 
thought  it  so  many  ages,  and  when  the  storm  stopped 
and  the  operator  came  he  was  unable  to  get  Washington. 
All  night  poor  George  stood  by  the  operator,  while  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  he  called  but  could  get  no 
answer,  and  just  before  day  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
operator  at  the  other  end  to  answer.  George  hastily 
wrote  this  message : 

Army  Potomac  July  lo,  1862. 
President  Lincoln: — Rodger  Washington  is  condemned  to  be 
shot  to-day  as  the  sun  sets  by  court-martial.    Very  young.  Excusa- 
ble case.    For  God's  sake  stop  execution. 

George  Thrope. 

By  permission  of  General  Meade. 

After  sending  the  message  George  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  back  to  camp.  He  rode  to  General  Meade's 
headquarters  and  told  him  what  he  had  done  and  begged 
that  he  would  detail  a  man  to  go  to  the  office  for  the  an- 
swer. General  Meade  detailed  an  orderly  and  ordered 
him  to  waste  no  time.  After  seeing  the  soldier  off  George 
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started  back  to  Rodger  and  told  him  what  he  had  done. 
About  midday  George  was  sent  for  by  his  Colonel,  who 
informed  him  that  as  nothing  had  been  heard  from  the 
dispatch,  and  unless  something  was  heard  before  the 
time,  the  execution  would  take  place.  The  weary  after- 
noon gradually  wore  away  and  no  message  had  been  re- 
ceived. George  rushed  to  the  Colonel  and  begged  him 
to  send  another  man  to  the  station  for  fear  that  some- 
thing might  happen  to  the  first.  The  Colonel  sent  a 
corporal  in  haste.  Later  on  and  still  no  message;  the 
pain  and  suspense  of  waiting  was  becoming  intolerable. 
At  last  the  sun  was  nearing  his  resting  place,  almost 
ready  to  say  good-night  to  the  world.  The  order  for  the 
division  to  fall  into  line  and  march  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution was  given.  Could  George  march  out  and  see  his 
beloved  comrade  murdered?  The  pain  was  maddening. 
He  was  about  to  cry  out  the  injustice  of  it  all  and  end 
his  life.  His  captain  approached  him  and  told  him  that 
he  was  to  be  one  of  the  ten  to  whose  lot  it  had  fallen  to 
fire  the  fatal  shot  that  would  end  Rodger's  life.  O!  hor- 
rors, was  there  ever  such  a  hard  lot?  George  stag- 
gered, and  the  whole  world  seemed  to  reel  before  him. 
The  division  was  marched  out  on  a  sloping  plain  near 
the  camp  and  called  to  attention.  Rodger  was  led  for- 
ward, his  hands  bound  behind  him.  Near  by  was  an 
open  grave.  The  guns  were  brought  to  the  front  and 
stacked.  The  order  was  given  for  the  ten  to  take  the 
guns.  George  stepped  forward,  he  knew  not  how,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  in  a  stupor  now  ;  his  heart  was  broken; 
he  was  cold  and  numb  and  everything  passed  before  him 
as  in  a  horrid  dream.  The  parting  rays  from  the  sun  as 
he  was  sinking  behind  the  western  peaks  tinting  every- 
thing with  his  golden  beams  caused  a  sense  of  awe  and 
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dread  to  pass  over  all  present  as  the  bandage  was  placed 
over  the  eyes  of  the  doomed  man.  The  order  to  take  aim 
was  given,  and  then  the  order  to  fire.  For  one  brief 
moment  all  was  silent,  then  the  report  of  ten  rifles  as  of 
one  rang  out  clear  and  sharp  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
dying  day.  The  handkerchief  marking  the  victim^s 
heart  was  made  crimson  in  an  instant  with  his  lifers 
blood,  his  body  swayed  and  fell  back  dead.  But  one 
bullet  had  pierced  his  heart. 

When  the  sound  of  the  guns  had  died  away  two  riders 
were  seen  urging  their  jaded  horses  at  full  speed  over  the 
plain,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  hearing  the  foremost 
cried  out,  ''Hold  on  !  the  President  stops  execution.^' 
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MICHELET'S  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

BY  GEO.  E.  SPRUILL. 

Among  the  many  illustrious  lives  with  which  litera- 
ture is  replete,  no  one  has  so  many  of  those  innate  prin- 
ciples which  raise  individuals  above  the  common  things 
of  life  and  give  them  the  insight  into  the  future  as  did 
this  Maid  of  Orleans. 

She  has  left  an  unparalleled  career  in  the  history  of 
France.  It  matters  not  how  much  one  may  detest  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  or  of  girlhood,  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
mire this  in  the  life  of  Joan.  Her  name  will  always 
have  its  place  among  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
world. 

She  was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  a  small  province  in 
France.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  French  peasants  to 
keep  one  of  the  girls  of  the  family  at  home,  to  aid  the 
mother  in  her  household  work,  while  the  others  had  to 
work  in  the  field  or  watch  the  sheep  on  the  plains.  It 
seems  that  Joan  did  both  of  these.  Which  was  her  daily 
task  is  hard  to  decide.  She  tells  us  in  her  appeal  to  the 
king  that  she  was  a  poor  shepherdess.  We  know  that 
she  was  constantly  under  the  instructions  of  her  mother, 
not  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write,  but  to  receive  that 
training  which  is  above  everything  else,  the  best  the  wife 
of  a  peasant  was  competent  to  give.  Religion  was  no 
mere  lesson  or  ceremony  with  Joan,  but  an  every  day 
practice,  a  simple  fireside  story,  too  true  to  be  doubted. 
All  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine  knew  of  her  abiding 
faith,  and  often  remarked  that  she  was  too  pious  and 
went  to  church  too  often.  Her  daily  example  proved 
that  she  had  a  motive  in  life  stronger  than  self-interest. 
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The  soldiers  who  passed  her  home,  tired  and  weary  with 
their  long  marches,  were  fed,  and  any  who  chanced  to 
sink  by  the  roadside  near  her  home  never  suflfered  for 
attention.  She  gladly  gave  aid  to  all  sufifering  humani- 
ty, even  the  birds  were  fed  out  of  her  hand,  it  was  said, 
as  she  sat  by  the  brooks.  All  creatures  loved  her,  as  if 
drawn  by  magic.  One  summer  day — a  fast  day  in 
France — she  was  seated  in  the  rear  of  her  father's  gar- 
den when  a  voice  whispered  soft  and  low,  ''Joan,  go  to 
the  succor  of  the  King  of  France,  and  thou  shalt  restore 
his  kingdom  to  him.'' 

She,  in  a  trembling  voice,  replied,  '^Missire,  I  am  a 
poor  girl;  I  know  not  how  to  ride  or  lead  men-at-arms." 
lyong  did  she  struggle  with  the  voice  and  refused  to  go. 
It  seemed  that  her  future  was  inevitable.  Already  sor- 
row and  gloom  had  opened  to  her  view.  Let  us  stop  and 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  France  at  this  time,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  labored. 

England  and  France  were  engaged  in  a  war  which  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  It  clearly 
recalls  to  our  mind  the  death  struggle  between  the  Pelo- 
ponesian  States  of  Ancient  Greece.  We  find  that  both 
were  caused  by  this  same  growing  jealousy  which  makes 
men  fly  to  arms  against  their  nearest  relatives,  forgetting 
all  but  self  and  self-interest.  Battle  after  battle  had 
been  won  by  the  Knglish,  and  their  victorious  flag  had 
been  carried  into  the  French  confines  until  it  seemed 
that  all  France  must  bow  their  weary  heads  under  the 
tyranny  of  England.  The  French  had  despaired  of  vic- 
tory and  independence,  and  had  consented  to  give  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Charles  to  the  English  king. 
She  clearly  saw  what  the  destiny  of  the  French  race 
would  be.    She  read  how  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  had 
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so  often  miraculously  sent  aid  to  Israel — a  Moses,  a 
Gideon.  She  wondered  if  he  would  always  let  France 
grope  under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  whether  at 
last  in  some  mysterious  way  He  would  send  aid  to  her 
native  people.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed 
very  natural  that  every  one  should  despair.  But  far 
away  in  the  province  of  lyorraine,  there  was  a  spark  of 
patriotism  soon  to  kindle  the  love  for  France  in  every 
Frenchman's  heart.  It  caused  Joan  much  trouble  to 
think  of  her  mission.  She  bowed  herself  in  the  ashes 
of  humility,  and  spent  many  nights  weeping  over  the 
command  which  she  had  so  clearly  and  unmistakably 
heard,  but,  "Go  to  the  captain  of  Vancouleurs,  and  he 
will  conduct  thee  to  the  king,"  is  still  whispered  in  her 
ear.  She  quietly  told  her  parents  of  the  mission  which 
she  had  to  perform.  Her  father  made  many  threats  and 
planned  in  every  conceivable  way  to  keep  her  from 
obeying  what  she  believed  to  be  right.  He  even  said 
that  he  would  kill  her  before  she  should  lead  "men-at- 
arms"  in  the  war  of  France.  Getting  no  encouragement 
from  her  parents,  but  reproof  instead,  she  did,  indeed, 
have  a  sad  time.  There  was  a  battle  at  her  own  door 
which  had  to  be  fought  before  she  could  give  aid  to  her 
country.  Which  must  she  obey,  her  God  or  her  parents? 
One  or  the  other  must  evidently  be  disobeyed.  This 
was  the  greatest  battle  of  her  life;  those  against  the 
English  were  play  in  comparison.  It  was  her  custom 
to  consider  well  the  path  of  duty  and  walk  therein.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  prepared  to  go  to  the  king  and  asked 
several  of  her  countrymen  to  accompany  her.  All  posi- 
tively refused.  At  last,  gaining  the  consent  of  the  cap- 
tain, of  whom  the  voice  had  told  her,  she  started  on  her 
memorable  mission,  and  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  un- 
crowned king. 
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After  having  to  wait  for  two  days  before  the  council 
would  allow  her  to  see  the  king,  she  was  led  into  his 
presence  and  said,  '*The  King  of  Heaven  sends  you 
word  by  me  that  you  shall  be  consecrated  and  crowned 
in  the  city  of  Rheims  and  shall  be  a  lieutenant  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  who  is  king  of  France."  She  then,  in 
the  name  of  her  God,  went  to  Orleans  and  caused  the 
English  to  raise  the  siege.  The  fort,  attacked  by  the 
English,  was  gradually  surrendering  with  all  of  its 
valuable  possessions,  and  the  French  troops  were  retreat- 
ing from  the  field  of  action  in  despair.  Joan  being  very 
tired  and  weary  from  her  exertion  on  the  previous  day 
was  sleeping  soundly  on  her  couch.  No  one  had  enough 
confidence  in  her  to  believe  that  she  could  lead  men-at- 
arms,  and  all  left  for  the  battle  that  memorable  day 
without  awakening  her.  She  awoke  after  all  were 
fighting  and  almost  ready  to  retreat  in  despair.  Rally- 
ing the  French  soldiers  around  her  standard  she  led 
them  to  victory.  The  council  assembled  and  decided 
not  to  attack  Tournelles  at  once.  But  Joan  was  not  to 
be  caught  in  this  snare  set  by  her  enemies.  Turning  to 
the  council,  she  said,  "You  have  been  at  your  council 
and  I  have  been  at  mirte."  She  commanded  her  chap- 
lain to  come  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  and  told  him 
of  the  plans  concerning  the  battle.  Next  morning  the 
servants  tried  to  detain  her  by  offering  the  best  fresh  fish 
that  could  be  procured  for  her  breakfast,  but  she  steadily 
refused,  saying,  "Save  it  until  I  recross  the  bridge  to- 
night." She  went  forward,  made  the  attack  and  gained 
the  victory. 

After  the  victory  at  Tournelles,  Joan  decided  that  it 
was  best  to  march  directly  to  Rheims  and  crown  the 
king.    She  was  again  opposed  by  the  council  and  the 
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greatest  men  of  France.  There  was  no  time  to  wait, 
the  king  must  be  crowned  immediately.  Joan  prepared 
to  go  to  Rheims  in  her  cool  and  quiet  way.  It  was 
necessary  to  capture  Troyes  on  the  way.  She  went  to 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  council  was  held,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  enter  Troyes  in  three  days. 
The  Chancellor  replied,  "We  would  be  willing  to  wait 
six,  if  we  were  certain  that  you  spoke  the  truth."  "Six! 
You  shall  enter  to-morrow,"  she  said,  and  seized  the 
banner  and  led  the  troops  onward  to  victory,  then  to  the 
city  of  Rheims,  and  crowned  Charles  king  of  France. 
The  mission  which  she  had  felt  to  be  her  duty  to  per- 
form was  finished.  Every  living  creature  had  been  made 
to  bow  before  her  army,  and  now  she  gave  France  to 
the  king,  who,  she  trusted,  would  ably  defend  it. 

She  had  accomplished  what  the  whole  world  had 
failed  to  do,  and  men  trembled  to  undertake.  Now  the 
mission  had  been  accomplished,  it  was  her  whole  desire 
to  return  home  and  be  with  those  whom  she  loved.  The 
soldiers  who  had  followed  her  to  victory  so  often,  ob- 
jected to  being  separated  from  her,  when  the  first  gleam  of 
rosy  fingered  dawn  had  appeared  in  the  horizon  of  their 
beloved  country.  Whom  they  once  hated,  they  had 
learned  to  love,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion. The  English,  seeing  what  miracles  the  girl  had 
wrought,  determined,  by  any  means  possible,  to  capture 
her.  They  made  a  bargain  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
offering  him  a  large  amount  of  money,  for  her  delivery. 
She  was  captured  in  the  siege  of  Compiegne  and  sold  to 
John  of  Luxemburg.  The  English  had  now  obtained 
what  they  had  long  desired.  The  next  thing  was  to 
contrive  what  would  apparently  be  a  lawful  accusation 
on  which  they  might  put  her  to  death.  Every  conceiv- 
able one  was  produced  against  her.  But  with  that  brave 
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heart,  which  feared  not  kings  nor  even  death  itself,  she 
proved  all  to  be  as  false  as  her  accusers.  The  English 
had  such  a  terrible  hatred  for  her  that  they  even  burned 
a  woman  of  their  own  nationality  for  speaking  in  favor- 
able terms  of  her. 

The  brave  heroine  was  alone  at  the  English  court  with 
no  one  in  whom  she  could  confide;  none  to  encourage; 
no  sympathizing  heart  to  cheer;  no  one  to  love  nor  to 
love  in  return.  What  a  dreadful  time  it  must  have  been 
to  one  so  responsive  in  heart  as  she.  Enemies  were  on 
every  side,  who  were  eager  to  take  her  life.  Can  half  of 
the  misery  which  she  felt  so  long  in  her  breast  be  im- 
agined? The  entire  court  and  spectators  were  only  too 
eager  to  pass  the  sentence.  In  all  of  the  trials  in  our 
country,  there  is,  at  least,  one  friend  who  is  appointed 
to  plead  our  cause,  but  not  so  with  her.  We  are  believed 
to  be  innocent  until  the  guilt  is  proven.  How  different 
was  it  with  this  poor  shepherdess  from  Lorraine.  But 
she  was  not  alone.  There  was  a  Being  in  whom  she 
trusted,  whether  at  home  and  on  the  hillsides  of  Eorraine 
or  leading  in  the  van  of  armies;  whether  in  battles  or 
the  courts  of  enemies.  Through  all  of  her  trials  there 
was  no  sign  of  distrust  in  the  God  she  professed  to  love. 

We  would  naturally  ask  ourselves,  after  seeing  the 
condition  of  France,  why  her  own  people  did  not  come 
and  rescue  her?  This  country  which  she  had  so  miracu- 
lously freed  from  its  most  dreaded  enemy.  Alas !  they 
cared  not  for  their  deliverer.  France  was  cloaked  in 
selfishness  and  knew  not  how  to  appreciate  self-sacrifice. 
Joan's  life  had  been  given  unreservedly  to  her  country, 
and  when  she  had  to  answer  for  her  patriotism  before  the 
English  Crown,  France  opened  not  her  mouth  in  behalf 
of  justice. 

The  trial  was  called  and  before  the  judges  she  testified, 
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''I  am  come  from  God,  I  have  naught  to  do  here  ;  dis- 
miss me  to  God  from  whence  I  came."  All  of  their 
questions  were  answered  discreetly.  Indeed,  the  an- 
swers showed  more  wisdom  than  the  questions  asked  by 
the  priests.  The  English  pronounced  their  prejudiced 
sentence,  that  "the  Maid  is  guilty  of  heresy  and  must 
be  burned  at  the  stake."  The  day  was  appointed,  the 
scaffold  built,  and  a  great  multitude  came  to  see  the  exe- 
cution of  the  heroine.  She  was  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution  on  a  cart,  carried  and  fastened  to  the  stake. 
All  was  ready,  the  order  was  given  to  set  the  scaffold  on 
fire,  and  Joan,  calm  and  quiet  with  unwavering  faith  be- 
sought the  Dominican  who  had  ascended  with  her  to  go 
down  before  he  should  be  burned.  As  the  smoke  rises 
and  the  blaze  ascends  higher  and  higher,  she  asks  for 
the  cross  and,  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  invokes  her 
saints,  her  archangel;  several  times  she  calls  on  her  Sav- 
iour, and,  at  last,  her  head  sunk  on  her  bosom  she 
shrieked  *'Jesus!"  Her  enemies  who  had  gathered  to 
scoff  and  ridicule  were  forced  to  cry  out  for  pity.  "Ten 
thousand  men  wept";  and  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  execution  went  mad  when  they  saw  her  angelic  face 
and  heard  her  last  cry. 

"We  are  lost;  we  have  burned  a  saint,"  was  the  cry 
of  the  English.  It  was  true.  The  last  English  flag  had 
been  carried  into  the  French  camp,  but  France  had  won 
her  independence  through  the  death  of  her  heroine.  Her 
death  will  be  a  blemish  in  the  English  flag  wherever  it 
may  be  carried.  No  victory  is  great  enough  to  erase  it; 
no  deed  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  required  atone- 
ment. It  is  among  the  blackest  pages  of  English  his- 
tory. Well  might  the  nation  have  lifted  their  bewailing 
cries  to  heaven  as  the  shriek  ascended  from  the  heart  of 
the  Maid,  and  have  implored  the  forgiveness  of  her  God. 
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We  are  glad  to  announce  that  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Student  will  appear  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  M.  Brewer,  who  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  College,  by  one  who 
has  for  a  long  time  intimately  known  her. 


We  note  with  pleasure  the  friendly  feel- 

.     ing:s  and  intimate  relation  now  existing- 
and  Athletic       ^  .    .  ^ 

Associations,  between  these  two  associations  of  our 
College.  And,  as  one  can  readily  see, 
this  relation^  should  exist.  The  two  associations  are 
mighty  factors  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
students  and  represent  its  best  interests.  In  order  to 
have  a  clean,  respectable  game  of  ball,  the  players  must 
be  men  of  integrity,  of  pure  moral  character  and  devoid 
of  that  wrangling  and  quarrelsome  spirit  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  professional  player.  To  have  such  athletes  on 
the  diamond,  who  make  a  game  beautiful  and  enjoyable, 
they  must  be  furnished  by  the  Christian  Association. 
And  to  have  strong,  healthy  christians,  whose  physical 
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natures,  instead  of  being  dwarfed,  are  fully  developed, 
the  Athletic  Association  must  produce  them.  The  Spar- 
tans admired  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  the  Athenians 
the  man  of  learning.  Combine  the  two  and  we  have 
the  man  whom  the  world  to-day  admires  and  reveres. 
Such  christians  and  scholars  are  needed.  They  are 
more  useful  and,  as  a  rule,  command  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  student  body,  and 
exert  a  greater  influence  than  the  dyspeptic,  dried  up 
and  over-worked  christian  student,  who  erroneously 
thinks  he  is  doing  a  sin  to  mingle  with  the  athletes  in 
the  games.  It  is  true  that  heretofore,  in  a  degree,  the 
members  of  the  one  had  little  sympathy  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other,  but  now  we  believe  the  two  associa- 
tions are  so  far  convergent  and  coalescent  that  the  one 
rejoices  in  the  success  of  the  other. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Goebel,  Democratic 

The  KentucKy         •        c  c  rz  ^  - 

-  y  nominee  for  Governor  of  Kentucky,  is 

Tragedy  and  ' 

Partisanship,  the  fruit  of  extreme  partisanship  and 
bitter  political  hatred.  It  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  high  tension  of  Kentucky's  political  af- 
fairs, and  that  some  such  unfortunate  deed  would  be 
committed  was  apparent  to  all  who  have  watched  the 
trend  of  events  during  the  rancorous  campaign  of  the 
two  gubernatorial  aspirants;  and  the  wonder  is  that 
there  has  been  no  mob  violence.  But  we  fear  that  the 
end  is  not  yet.  When  every  man  walks  armed  to  the 
teeth  ;  when  unyielding  animosity  and  enmity  rankle 
in  the  bosoms  of  Kentucky's  potentates;  when  the  capi- 
tol  grounds  are  in  the  possession  of  the  militia  and  the 
executive  has  clashed  with  the  judicial  power,  there 
seems  to  be  little  probability  of  an  amicable  settlement. 
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When  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  Kentucky  and  behold 
the  reign  of  terror  there,  we  may  well  cry  out  with 
Cicero,  temporal  O  mores  But  Kentucky  is  not 
the  only  State  which  politics  has  disgraced.  Other 
States  can  not  cast  a  stone.  Though  not  in  such  a  man- 
ifest form,  nevertheless  the  same  spirit  of  greed  and 
dishonor  permeates  our  national  politics,  and  this  recent 
tragedy  reveals  to  us  the  dangerous  tendency  and  immi- 
nent peril  into  which  demagogues  and  extreme  partisan- 
ship are  plunging  our  nation.  Can  this  not  be  checked  ? 
Is  there  no  remedy?  Can  the  strife  in  Kentucky  be 
settled  peaceably  ?  Yes,  if  the  honest,  conservative 
men  of  each  party  meet  and  arbitrate,  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  yield,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  even  give  up  the 
little  paltry  offices  which  it  is  now  almost  a  dishonor  to 
hold.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  calm  reason  does  not  rule, 
then  no  one  can  foretell  the  result  under  the  present 
exigency. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
The  Negro       ,  .  .       .  r 

QuestioQ      ^^^^  question,  it  seems  needless  for  us  to 

bring  it  into  discussion.  But  what  has 
it  all  amounted  to?  Absolutely  nothing.  Some  en- 
thusiasts, inspired  with  a  wild  fanaticism,  believe  they 
have  solved  the  problem  of  what  disposition  to  make  of 
the  negro,  and,  accordingly,  proclaim  it  to  the  world. 
Some  would  have  them  all  exported  to  their  original 
homes  in  Africa.  How  absurd  !  Others  would  have  us 
settle  them  in  some  western  section  of  our  own  country. 
Others  (particularly  our  Northern  brethren)  say  that  if 
the  South  would  do  away  with  that  old  race  preju- 
dice, allow  the  negro  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  live 
peaceably  with  him,  assisting  him  in  his  upward  career, 
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the  race  problem  would  be  solved.  To  carry  out  the 
first  two  plans  is  an  impossibility,  and  all  arguments  to 
that  effect  are  fallacious  in  the  extreme.  The  third,  with 
some  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  negro,  we  must 
adopt.  The  negro  is  in  our  midst  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  him.  The  problem  must  work  out  its  own 
solution.  And  as  we,  the  Southern  people,  have  the  ne- 
groes as  our  neighbors,  we  should,  at  least,  make  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  they  are  to  remain 
with  us. 

That  a  blunder  and-  unintentional  wrong  was  com- 
mitted in  giving  the  negro  full  rights  of  citizenship  im- 
mediately after  receiving  his  freedom  is  clear.  That  he 
F  r  should  have  been  educated  to  such  rights  is  still  clearer 
after  the  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  that  the 
negro  has  been  the  tool  of  the  demagogue,  and  enemy 
to  his  benefactors  of  the  South,  thus  being  primarily  the 
cause  of  race  riots  and  bloodshed,  is  clearer  still.  Now 
if  such  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  remedy  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
by  disfranchising  the  negro  until  he  has  learned  to  prop- 
erly use  the  ballot.  This  is  being  done  in  a  good  many 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  plan,  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  will  be  placed  before  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  next  August.  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  test  will  be  tried  whether  or  not  the  negro 
is  better  off  for  a  while  without  the  ballot.  This  plan 
seems  a  little  revolutionary  ;  it  deprives  a  man  of  his 
liberty  some  say.  Well,  some  people  who  are  totally 
ignorant,  and  while  thinking  they  are  enjoying  liberty, 
are  then  in  greatest  bondage.  It  is  better  to  take  a  man's 
freedom  from  him  if  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  proves  per- 
nicious to  his  country's  welfare. 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


EDGAR  W.  TIMBERLAKE,  Editor  pro  tem. 

A  book  is  good  company.  It  is  full  of  conversation  without 
loquacity.  It  comes  to  your  longing  with  full  instruction,  but 
pursues  you  never. — Beecher. 

J' 

A  POETICAIv  DESCRIPTION  OF  BOOKS. 

I 've  read  of  books  printed  in  prose, 

Of  travel,  of  war,  of  men; 
And  there  have  been  printed  those 

That  will  bear  reading  again  ; 
But  the  books  that  are  the  best. 

Are  those  of  which  can  be  said 
When  it  is  brought  to  test, 

I'm  better  for  having  read. 

There  are  books  printed  in  verse, 

That  have  neither  thought  nor  soul ; 
And  then  there  are  those  which  nurse 

Christ's  theme  ;  and  from  pole  to  pole 
The  rhythm, — it  ebbs  and  flows, 

And  on  all  mankind  is  shed 
The  truth  of  his  love,  He  knows 

I'm  better  for  having  read. 

—  W.  F.  Phelps,  in  N.  V.  Journal. 

The  Book  News  announces  for  March  an  article  entitled 
the  "Genius  of  Dickens,"  by  Richard  Garnett,  C.  B.,  LL.D., 
keeper  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum.  As  head  of  the 
library  used  by  Dickens  himself,  (the  second  largest  in  the 
world),  and  being  a  personal  friend  of  the  novelist.  Dr.  Garnett 
is  qualified,  if  anyone  is,  to  write  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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Among  the  most  interCvSting  and  useful  additions  to  the 
National  Library  at  Washington,  are  the  reading  rooms  for  the 
blind,  containing  several  hundred  books  in  raised  letters.  The 
favorite  author  of  these  interesting  visitors  of  the  library  is 
Kmerson,  though  we  understand  they  have  a  supply  of  "  up-to- 
date"  literature. 

Mr.  Round  is  preparing  for  press  a  volume  of  studies  in  peer- 
age and  family  history,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past.  Among  them  is  one  which  deals  with  the  origin  of 
the  royal  house  of  Stewart,  a  problem  which,  it  is  understood, 
he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  solving.  The  volume  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Company. — London 
Athenaeum. 

J- 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Book  News  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  Booth  Tarkington,  the  brilliant  young  writer 
from  Indianapolis.  The  article  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
with  a  personal  introduction  to  the  "Gentleman  from  Indiana.  " 
This  novel,  published  last  year  in  the  McClure,  was  read 
widely  with  great  pleasure,  as  was  also  his  novelette,  ' '  Monsieur 
Beaucaire." 

Alfred  Austin,  the  English  poet  laureate,  has  recently  recanted 
his  glorification  of  the  Jameson  raid.  He  writes  to  Professor 
Abel,  a  renowned  German  scholar,  that  he  was  "betrayed  by 
misleading  statements  into  a  mistaken  utterance."  However, 
concerning  the  present  South  African  conflict,  we  notice  that  he 
has  expressed  himself  scantily,  apparently  fearing  to  rely  upon 
the  "fiery  wings  of  his  ofi&cial  Pegasus.  " 

J- 

The  Century  Company  has  announced  for  March  two  books 
entitled  "Deacon  Bradbury,"  a  character  study  by  Edwin  Asa 
Dix,  and  a  novelette,  "Kate  Wetherill,  an  Earth  Comedy,"  by 
Jennette  Barbour  Perry.  Although  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines,  "Kate  Wetherill  "  is  Mrs.  Lee's  (her married  name) 
first  long  story.    The  production  is  in  three  divisions,  Hell, 
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Purgatory,  Paradise,  descriptive  of  "the  life  of  a  woman  of 
temperament  married  to  a  stupid  man  who  grows  more  and 
more  impossible. " 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Ford,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  will  without  doubt  be  deplored  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  took  charge  of  the  Companion  when  it  was 
a  small  eight-page,  distinctly  juvenile  paper.  He  at  once 
devoted  all  his  strength  and  energy  to  upbuilding  and  enlarging 
it,  and  after  some  years,  by  his  earnest  and  faithful  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  it  to  its  present  standard.  Throughout  his 
career  Mr.  Ford's  policy  has  been  one  of  responsibility  to  his 
readers,  that  nothing  should  go  into  his  columns  that  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tested,  both  as  to  accuracy  and  good  taste.  His 
ability  as  a  critic  was  widely  recognized,  and  he  always  pro- 
duced the  most  convincing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  course  he 
pursued.  His  death  was  expected,  and  every  provision  had 
been  made  beforehand  for  the  continuance  of  the  Companion  on 
the  plan  that  he  had  marked  out  for  it. 

J' 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Critic,  Mr.  William  Archer  asks 
this  question:  "Is  living  poetic  drama  possible  in  English?" 
In  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  Mr.  Stephen  Philipps  answers  the 
question  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  The  production  is  indeed 
a  live  poem  and  a  live  drama,  a  thing  of  exquisite  poetic  form, 
yet  tingling  from  first  to  last  with  intense  dramatic  life.  What 
Mr.  Philipps  has  done  is  to  prove  that  genius  can  shake  off  the 
spell  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  that  a  blank  verse  play  is  not 
merely  an  imitative  anachronism.  He  has  chosen  a  theme  of 
pure  passion,  and  has  steeped  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  poetrj'-. 
*  *  ■?«•  *  He  speaks  from  the  imagination  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  never  allows  2iny  other  faculty  to  get  in  a  word  edge- 
wise. He  makes  his  swiftly-moving  story  intensely  real,  in- 
tensely credible,  intensely  beautiful  and  desirable  to  the  imagi- 
nation. It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  anyone  should  take 
• '  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  out  of  the  ' '  bufera  infernal  che  mat  non 
resiOy''  and  bring  them  back  to  earth  again,  without  vulgarizing 
them  and  their  fate.    Mr.  Philipps  has  achieved  the  impossible, 
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and  in  so  doing  has  produced  a  play  that  lives  and  breaths  in 
every  line. 

•»  *  *  *  few  lines  may  serve  to  give  a  far-oflf  taste  of  its 
I)enetrating  lyric  quality. 

Paolo,    We  two  have  to  each  other  moved  all  night. 
Francesca.    I  moved  not  to  you,  Paolo. 
Paolo.  But  night 

Guided  you  on,  and  onward  beckoned  me. 

What  is  that  book  you  read?    Now  fades  the  lost 

Star  to  the  East;  a  mystic  breathing  comes; 

And  all  the  leaves  once  quivered  and  were  still. 
Francesca.    It  is  the  first,  the  faint  stir  of  the  dawn. 
Paolo.  So  still  it  is  we  might  almost  hear 

The  sigh  of  all  the  sleepers  of  the  world. 
Francesca.     And  all  the  rivers  running  to  the  sea. 

*  *  *  *  These  few  lines  from  Paolo's  last  great  speech 
suffice  to  prove  Mr.  Philipps  a  born  dramatist: 

"What  can  we  fear,  we  two? 
O  God,  Thou  seest  us,  Thy  creatures  bound 
Together  by  that  law  which  holds  the  stars 
In  palpitating  cosmic  passion  bright; 
By  which  the  very  sun  enthralls  the  earth, 
And  all  the  waves  of  the  earth  faint  to  the  moon ; 
Even  by  such  attraction  we  two  rush 
Together  through  the  everlasting  years. 
*****  -x- 
Still,  still  together,  even  when  faints  Thy  sun, 
And  past  our  souls  Thy  stars  like  ashes  fall ; 
How  wilt  Thou  punish  us  who  can  not  part?  " 

*  *  *  In  its  blending  of  poetic  sweetness  with  dramatic 
strength,  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  stands  far  as  the  poles  apart 
from  the  ordinary  play  of  theatrical  commerce.  It  is  brief,  poign- 
ant, rapid,  vital,  never  lingering  for  a  moment  over  empty 
rhetoric;  and  its  verse  has  a  delicate  music  of  its  own,  which 
will  require  almost  a  new  art  for  its  adequate  rendering. 

—  The  Cfitic. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


BY  G.  A.  FOOTE. 


The  End  of  An  Era.  By  John  S.  Wise.  463  pp.  ;  octavo, 
$2.00.    {Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Wise's  new  book  is  an  account  of  his  own  experiences 
and  observations  as  a  boy  just  prior  to,  and  as  a  soldier  during, 
the  Civil  war,  and  he  presents  it  as  giving  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Confederacy.  History  is  so  charmingly 
interwoven  with  personal  reminescences,  that  we  read  with  un- 
ceasing interest  his  discriptions  of  battles  and  men,  read  many 
a  time  before  in  history  doubtless,  now  seen  for  the  first  time 
with  the  eye  of  an  humorist  and  an  active  participant.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  autobiography  alone;  if  it  were  that,  we  might  end 
the  whole  book  with  a  huge  interrogation  point;  but  it  intro- 
duces views  of  Southern  life  and  feelings  and  civilization,  prior 
to  and  during  the  war,  which  possess  an  unflagging  interest  for 
the  American  people.  It  relates  in  an  inimitable  way,  the  true 
story  of  several  striking  events  which  preceded  our  Civil  strife, 
and  many  episodes  of  the  great  war.  Son  of  Virginia's  gov- 
ernor, living  in  the  capital  city,  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the 
State  dignitaries,  he  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  as  it  were,  and 
shows  us  the  undercurrent  of  thought  and  feeling  which  char- 
acterized this  period;  gives  us  accurate,  at  least  interesting, 
descriptions,  not  heretofore  published,  of  the  appearance  and 
actions  and  sayings  of  many  distinguished  participants  on  the 
Confederate  side. 

Taking  us  by  rapid  flights  from  his  birthplace  in  a  Brazilian 
port  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  in  old  Virginia,  he  leads  u&  into 
the  thickest  of  the  Know- Nothing  campaign,  glancing  at  the 
gay  social  life  in  Richmond  as  we  pass  on  to  Harpers'  Ferry  to 
witness  the  fanatical  John  Brown  raid,  and  thence  vSOuthward 
again,  coursing  eastward  from  Lynchburg  to  the  capital  city, 
down  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  James,  as  we  go 
taking  peeps  now  and  then  into  some  of  the  stately  mansions  of 
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the  wealthy  Virginians,  perched  upon  the  swelling  hills  over- 
looking the  river,  and  thence  thro'  a  turbulent  civil  period  to 
to  the  first  battle  of  the  war — Big  Bethel.  An  eye-witness  to 
the  duel  from  which  dates  the  revolution  in  naval  warfare,  he 
describes  it  with  a  vividness  equalled  nowhere  in  history,  of 
the  attack  and  repulses,  and  final  withdrawal  of  the  Merrimac 
from  her  strange  enemy.  We  pass  over  many  battlefields  of 
Virginia,  see  life  as  it  is  in  the  trenches  around  Petersburg,  and 
with  horror  witness  the  terrible  Crater  tragedy,  and  then,  with 
saddened  eye,  turn  hastily  from  the  inevitable  end  at  Appomat- 
tox. 

The  subject  is  old;  "worn  out'' did  you  say?  Never!  So 
long  as  passion  animates  the  human  breast,  so  long  as  memory 
fadeth  not,  so  long  will  the  Lost  Cause  be  dear  to  every  Southern 
heart.  In  the  midvSt  of  the  whole  conflict,  from  the  time  when 
Lincoln's  anticipated  election  to  the  presidential  chair  caused 
whisperings  of  secession,  till  the  pathetic  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, the  author  narrates  in  a  personal  way  the  thrilling 
events  of  these  times,  interweaving  anecdote,  pathos,  and  history 
in  a  happy  combination,  which,  with  his  charming  style,  makes 
it  read  like  a  novel.  It  transports  us  to  the  days  past,  "days 
belonging  to  a  phase  of  civilization  and  a  manner  of  life  which 
are  as  extinct  as  if  they  never  had  existed."  The  open-handed 
hospitality  of  this  period  of  the  South,  the  luxuriousness  of 
living  among  the  wealthy,  life  at  the  stately  mansions,  furnished 
sumptuously  in  every  detail,  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants  at 
command,  in  short,  the  life  of  the  aristocracy,  Mr.  Wise  faith- 
fully describes,  for  he  was  one  of  them.  We  pardon  his  little 
conceits  for  the  sake  of  his  charming  narrative,  and  pronounce 
his  book  an  interesting  account  of  an  interesting  period. 


EXCHANGES. 


BY  J.  and  W.  ADAMS. 


The  January  number  of  the  Centre  College  Cento  is  below  its 
usual  literary  standard.  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  fiction.  The 
**  Apple  Tree  "  is  a  continued  story  of  some  excellence.  There 
are  two  essays  in  this  number,  "The  Greatness  of  the  Small," 
and  "The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  certainly  not  very  suggestive 
titles.    The  various  departments  of  the  Cento  are  well  edited. 

The  Hampden-Sidney  Magazi?ie  is  replete  with  good  reading 
matter,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  "Kipling's  Reason  for  Being, " 
a  clear-cut  and  concise  article  on  the  causes  of  Kipling's  popu- 
larity, is  not  without  merit.  "John  Hamilton,  Pedagogue, "  and 
Les  Choses  Mortes,*'  are  exceptionally  well- written  stories 
which  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  magazine.  Both  the 
Editorial  and  Exchange  Departments  are  well  conducted. 

In  its  general  appearance,  The  Wofford  College  Journal  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  most  attractive  of  our  exchanges.  Essays,  of 
a  high  order  of  merit,  there  are  in  abundance,  but  there  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  fiction.  "  Squibs,"  the  only  story  of  this  issue, 
is  entirely  too  short,  and  forcibly  reminds  us  of  a  freshman's 
first  attempt  at  story-writing.  An  oration,  "For  What  Does  a 
Nation  Thirst?"  and  an  essay  on  "South  Carolina's  Adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,"  are  indeed  very  superior  pro- 
ductions. 

We  clip  the  following  from  The  William  Jewell  Student'. 
DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

The  old  year  is  dead,  but  in  dying 

He  went  not  unwept  or  unsung  ; 
There  were  tears,  there  were  sobs,  and  the  sighing 

Of  hearts  with  death's  bitterness  stung. 
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Around  his  low  couch  in  the  gloaming, 

There  gathered  a  various  throng — 
His  labors  had  ceased,  and  his  roaming 

Had  stopped  with  the  wail  of  his  song. 

The  storm  raged  without,  and  the  moaning 

And  sighs  of  the  wind  and  the  trees, 
Were  echoed  within  by  the  groaning 

And  sobs  of  Old  Time's  devotees. 

They  prayed — 'twas  a  prayer  unavailing — 
That  time  should  but  stop  in  his  flight  ; 

He  heeded  them  not — 'mid  their  wailing 
The  old  year  passed  out  into  the  night. 

The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  though  small,  is  one  of 
the  best  periodicals  that  comes  to  our  table.  In  the  January- 
number  there  is  a  most  excellent  essay  on  "  Holderlin, "  a  little- 
known  German  poet.  In  "Freshman  Sketches  "  the  first  two 
anecdotes  are  spicy  and  interesting — the  same  can  not  be  said  of 
the  others.  The  editorials  and  various  departments  are  of  the 
highest  order.  We  quote  the  first  verse  of  a  poem  which  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  animals  : 

TO  A  STRAY  CAT. 
Thou  little  wanderer  on  a  homeless  earth 

That,  from  thy  very  birth. 
Hast  known  all  want  on  this  inhuman  shore, 

Who  the  dark  alleys  o'er, 
Dost  seek  for  the  small  mercy  of  a  bite 

To  give  some  small  respite 
From  all  the  cruelties  of  hunger's  gnaw 

To  shield  thy  little  maw ! 
Is  there  then  none  compassionate  to  thee 

In  thy  great  misery  ? 

J' 

It  is  with  exceptional  pleasure  that  we  review  the  January 
number  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine.  All  the  ar- 
ticles, both  in  fiction,  essay  and  poetry,  are^  far  above  the  aver- 
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age  college  productions.  The  stories  "Joe,"  "Paolo,"  and 
especially  the  one  entitled  "  Harold  Langdon's  Bet,  "  are  worthy 
of  much  praise.  We  are  also  pleased  to  note  the  decided  im-  . 
provement  in  the  line  of  poetry.  "A  Toast  to  the  Horse," 
"The  Duelist, "and  "Friendship,"  are  pieces  of  true  merit. 
We  clip  the  following  : 

FAITHFUL. 

"  What  you  gwine  do  with  dat  possum,  Joe? 

Whar  did  you  git  'im  fum?" 
"I'se  gwine  t'  have  me  a  feas',  fer  shol 

I  kotched  'im  out'n  a  gum." 
"How  is  3-ou  know  whar  de  '  possum  stay  ? 

Who  holp  you  fine  dat  beas  '  ?  " 
"Old  Growler's  hunt  fer  many  a  day  ; 

He's  gwine  t  '  share  dis  feas  '. " 
"  I  ain'  stopped  you,  Joe,  an'  talked  lek  dis 
T  '  pas  de  time  er  dax', 
I'se  come  t '  tell  you  'about  ole  Miss — 

But  I  doan  not  what  t '  say ! 
'Caze,  Joe,  I  knowed  you's  alius  been 

Old  Mistiss'  right  han'  man  ; 
I  knowed  you'd  sorrer  mo'n  her  kin 

When  dis  news  come  t'  han'. 
Ole  Miss  is  dade — she  breaved  her  las ' 

Dis  mawnin' jes'  fo'  light. 
When  de  angel  come  an'  sperit  pass 
T'  whar  dar  aint  no  night.  " 

"  Doan  tell  me  dat  ole  Mistiss'  gone  ! 

Doan  speak  no  wud  lek  dat ! 
I'se  sarved  her  long,  but  now  ferlawn 

My  hopes  is  fall  'n  flat. 
I'se  prayed  t'  Gawd  t'  keep  ole  Miss 

In  de  holler  uv  His  hand'. 
But  now  dat  things  is  come  t'  dis, 

'Tis  more  dan  I  kin  stand'. 
How  kin  I  live  wid  ole  Miss  dade 

An'  gone  fer  good  an'  all? 
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De  time  have  come  t'  lay  dis  hade 

Whar  'flictions  never  fall ! 
Ole  Marster  gone!  an'  Mistiss,  too! 

I's  stayin'  mo'n  my  time. 
Dar's  nothin'  lef  fer  met'  do, 

I  hear  dat  angel  chime 
Dat  calls  me  whar  de  ole  folks  sing, 

Wid  dem  dat  hence  is  flown, 
An'  ev'ry  livin',  blessed  thing, 

Aroun'  de  gret  white  throne.  " 

— University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  success  of  our  publication,  and  the 
many  kind  expressions  which  have  come  to  the  editor  from  va- 
rious sources,  are  gratifying,  but  none  more  than  this  letter 
received  a  few  days  ago  : 

February  i6,  1900. 

Editor  Student,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  and  prompt  reply 
with  copy  of  The  Student  of  December,  1899,  containing  the 
article  entitled  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury." 

I  have  taken  the  libertj^  of  placing  The  Student  upon  our 
regular  mail  exchange  list,  and  by  this  mail  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  current  (February)  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

I  would  ask,  as  you  receive  the  monthy  copy  of  this  magazine 
throughout  the  year,  that  should  you  note  anything  that  you 
may  consider  of  interest  to  your  readers,  that  you  give  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  an  occasional  share  with  other  magazines 
in  your  literary  columns. 
Yours,  etc., 

Exchange  Editor,  L  H.  J., 

Philadephia. 


ATHLETIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Our  regular  practice  has  begun,  and  all  the  aspirants  are  show- 
ing up  in  good  form.  Especially  bright  are  the  prospects  for 
the  out  and  in  fields,  and  some  star  players  will  develop  before 
the  season  ends.  But  right  here  let  me  say,  that  this  is  often- 
times a  serious  hindrance  to  team-work  because  the  better  play- 
ers, as  a  rule,  judge  the  others  from  their  point  of  view,  and  fail 
to  give  others,  who  do  not  play  so  well,  the  proper  support.  Let 
every  man  on  the  team  look  to  this  individually,  and  guard 
against  playing  for  self  alone,  because  it  matters  not  how  well 
the  several  members  of  the  team  may  play,  there  is  bound  to  be 
failures  all  along  the  line,  unless  we  come  together  as  one  man. 
We  must  have  team-work  this  3-ear  b}^  all  means.  And  remem- 
ber, that  the  captain  is  not  infallible,  and  is  very  liable  to  make 
mistakes  ;  j^et  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  or  receive  aid 
through  suggestions  from  the  boys.  What  some  would  think 
insignificant,  may  be  of  value  to  me.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best, 
and  5'ou,  the  students,  must  lend  me  your  assistance. 

The  team  shall  be  chosen  from  averages  made  in  batting,  field- 
ing and  base-running  during  practice  games,  and  no  partiality 
nor  favoritism  will  be  shown ;  therefore  every  candidate  must 
rely  on  his  individual  effort  to  make  the  team.  Let  every  one 
do  his  best  from  the  start,  for  the  team  will  be  selected  early  in 
March. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  so-called  college  teams,  composed 
chiefly  of  professionals,  yet  I  have  never  seen  better  material  for 
a  genuine  college  team  than  we  have  this  j^ear.  Not  only  are 
thej^  good  ball-plaj-ers,  but  what  is  a  higher  compliment,  they 
are  gentlemen.  Knowing  this,  we  have  decided  not  to  put  the 
boys  on  a  pledge,  as  has  been  done  formerly,  except  as  a  last 
resort.  We  will  tell  the  team  what  is  to  its  best  interest,  and  if 
any  one  sees  fit  to  do  things  detrimental  to  the^team  as  a  whole, 
a  substitute  will  be  found  to  take  his  place. 

So,  boys,  whatever  habits  you  may  have,  I  advise  you  to 
begin  leaving  them  off,  for  good  physical  condition  is  one  of  the 
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first  essentials  of  a  ball-player.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a 
laxity  in  preliminary  training  which  was  hurtful  to  all  con- 
cerned, but  we  wish  to  profit  by  their  mistakes  this  year.  I 
hope  that  each  one  will  consider  these  suggestions  and  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  may  be  relieved  from  sajang  more  about 
them.    I  will  consider  it  a  personal  favor. 

W.  A.  Weaver,  Captain. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


JNO.  E.  CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 

'6i.  Col.  T.  F.  Toon,  of  lyumberton,  paid  us  a  pleasant  visit 
recently. 

'99.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bostick  is  principal  of  Orange  Grove  Acad- 
emy, in  Orange  County. 

'86.  Mr.  Joseph  D,  Boushall  is  widely  thought  of  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  State  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Len.  G.  Broughton  ('81-4),  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  assisted  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  in  evangelistic  work 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'99.  Prof.  Chas.  M.  Staley  is  superintendent  of  the  Latta 
Graded  School,  S.  C.  He  expects  to  enter  the  University  of 
Chicago  next  year. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Vann  ('68-71)  is  president  of  the  Franklinton  Cot- 
ton Mill.  This  mill  has  recently  doubled  its  capacity,  and  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Powell  ('68-70)  is  president  of  the  Royall  Cotton 
Mills,  soon  to  be  established  at  Wake  Forest,  and  Mr,  R.  E. 
Royall  ('70)  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

'97.  Mr.  G.  K.  Lineberry  has  a  flourishing  .school  at  Ash- 
pole  in  Robeson  County.  Mr.  Lineberry  is  making  a  fine  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  and  his  school  is  rapidly  growing  into  promi- 
nence. 

'93.  Dr.  Irving  Hardesty,  of  the  Department  of  Neurology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  a  recent  visitor  on  the  Hill . 
Dr.  Hardesty  ranks  among  the  leading  educators  of  the  United 
States. 

'89.  Mr.  T.  S.  Sprinkle,  at  one  time  Director  of  Physical 
Culture  at  Wake  Forest,  is  now  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness at  Winston.  We  were  glad  to  have  him  with  us 
Anniversary. 
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Prof.  Collier  Cobb  ('77-80)  is  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Prof.  Cobb  spent  a  large  portion  of 
the  last  vacation  in  a  geological  tour  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

•91.  On  January  24,  Rev.  B.  W.  Spilman,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Board,  was  married  to  Miss 
Mozelle  Pollock,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  A.  Pollock,  of  Kinston, 
N.  C.    The  Student  extends  congratulations. 

'92.  Prof.  R.  L.  Moore,  president  of  Mars  Hill  Institute,  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  vigorous  policy  in  increasing  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Institute  and  improving  its  general  equipment. 
Each  year  finds  some  new  improvement  and  an  increased  patron- 
age.   No  school  in  the  State  is  more  loyal  to  Wake  Forest. 

'89.  Dr.  J.  Rufus  Hunter,  Professor  of  Chemi.stry  in  Rich- 
mond College,  has  just  recovered  from  a  long  spell  of  sickness. 
He  spent  several  days  of  his  convalescence  with  friends  and 
relatives  in  Raleigh,  and  on  his  return  to  Richmond  spent  a  day 
visiting  his  Alma  Mater. 

'97.  Mr.  M.  Shepherd  is  principal  of  a  school  at  Bladenboro, 
and  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Robeson  County. 
Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  successful  teacher,  and  has  built  up  a  flour- 
ishing school  at  Bladenboro. 

Of  the  Alumni  who  attended  the  Anniversary  we  recall  the 
following:  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Skinner  ('37-40),  Prof.  M.  1^.  Kesler 
('88),  Prof.  John  E.  Ray  ('75),  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield  ('82),  Mr. 
Chas.  J.  Parker  ('84-5),  Mr.  Carey  J.  Hunter  ('8r),  Hon.  J.  D. 
Boushall  ('86),  Mr.  C.  P.  Sapp  ('96)  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Cohoon,  of 
Raleigh;  Mr.  A.  A.  Pippin  ('87-9),  of  Wakefield;  Rev.  A.  D. 
Hunter  ('77-81),  of  Cary,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Fry  ('99),  of  East 
Durham. 

'94.  Mr.  R.  F.  Beasley,  late  editor  of  the  Monroe  Journal^  has 
accepted  the  position  as  editor  of  the  Gree?tsboro  Eve7img  Tele- 
gram. Mr,  Beasley  entered  into  journalism  immediately  after 
graduation,  and  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession  till  he  is  now  one 
of  the  best  newspaper  men  in  North  Carolina.  The  Telegram, 
already  the  leading  paper  in  Greensboro,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Beasley  will  soon  reach  a  higher  state  of  excellency  than 
ever  before. 
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*68.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  another  one 
of  Wake  Forest's  most  loyal  and  noted  sons^  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Foote,  of  Warrenton,  who  died  the  31st  of  last  January  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fourth  and  last  surviving  son, 
and  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  A.  and  Nancy  Davis  Foote. 
His  only  sister,  Mrs.  Simmons,  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
Gaston  Simmons,  survives  him.  His  career  has  been  a  notable 
one.  He  entered  Wake  Forest  College  in  1861  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  the  next  year  he  was  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
was  with  the  immortal  few  Confederates  with  Lee  and  Johnson. 
After  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  Wake  Forest  and  finished 
his  education.  Mr.  Foote  was  a  practicing  attorney  for  twenty- 
four  years,  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  was  for  over  twenty  years 
editor  of  the  Warrenton  Gazette^  and  labored  hard  through  the 
columns  of  his  paper  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  native  county 
and  State.  The  Student  extends  its  most  heartfelt  sympathj^ 
to  the  bereaved  family. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McNeill,  '98,  touched  at  Wake  Forest  one 
night  in  February. 

Mr.  J.  Dunn  Hufham,  '96,  paid  his  friends  a  sh,ort 
visit  during  the  month. 

The  telescope  has  at  last  arrived.  It  has  been  put 
in  its  resting-place  in  the  observatory. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  loss  by  fire  of  Mr.  John 
Dunn's  stable  and  two  fine  horses.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  unknown. 

Dr.  Bassett,  of  the  Chair  of  History  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, lectured  here  on  Lincoln  before  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience  on  the  25th  of  January.  His  discourse, 
which  showed  some  research,  was  enjoyed. 

After  one  of  the  stormiest  campaigns  in  the  history 
of  "soc.  pol." — as  one  of  our  predecessors  was  pleased 
to  call  it — Mr.  W.  Aubrey  Weaver,  Phi.,  was  declared 
Manager  of  The  Student  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  style  of  the  ''renowned  Dr.  HalT' — Dr.  Edwin 
Hall,  if  you  please — is  calculated  both  to  amuse  and 
touch  the  college  boy,  and  his  lecture  here  on  the  25th 
was  up  to  the  usual  standard.  A  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  this  entertainment  was  turned  over  to  the  Athletic 
Association. 

Happy  are  those  whose  theses  have  been  recorded. 
Happier  still  are  those,  who,  in  addition,  realized  some 
slight  pecuniary  compensation    for   "doing  good  for 
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others.*'  A  prominent  member  of  the  Senior  class  avows 
that  he  ''took  in  twenty  dollars  for  four  'Seniors.*" 
But  there  may  be  others. 

Dr.  J.  D.  HuFHAM,  of  Henderson,  has  consented  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  Wake  Forest  on  Baptist 
History.  The  subject  of  the  first  lecture,  which  was  de- 
livered on  February  iith,  was  "What  North  Carolina 
has  done  for  the  Baptists."  This  discourse  was  both 
schblarly  and  eloquent. 

The  musical  faculty  of  the  Woman's  b,  of 
Raleigh  gave  a  brilliant  entertainment  twent-  orest 
College  on  the  evening  before  Anniversary.  Since  an 
adequate  account  of  this  carnival  of  music  and  recitation 
would  bafiie  the  readiest  pen,  we  shall  simply  make  our 
bow  of  thanks  to  the  musicians  and  to  Miss  Reynolds 
for  her  readings. 

Here  is  the  program  : 

Violin  Solo,  Cavatine,  Raff,  Prof.  Henri  Appy  ;  Vocal  Duet,  "Oh, 
that  we  two  were  Maying,"  Mary  Smith,  Mrs.  Gruhler  and  Mrs. 
Appy;  Violin  Solo,  Gypsy  Melodies,  Saracate,  Prof.  Appy;  Recita- 
tion, Ruggles'  Dinner- Party,  Miss  Reynolds  ;  Vocal  Solo,  May  Morn- 
ing, Denza,  Mrs.  Henry  Gruhler  ;  Duet  (for  piano  and  violin),  Home, 
Sweet  Home  (transcribed),  Traunierie,  Schumann,  Prof.  Gruhler 
and  Prof  Appy  ;  Vocal  Solo,  Spring  Song,  Cowen,  Mrs.  Henri  Appy  ; 
Recitation,  Pattie's  Story,  Miss  Reynolds;  Encores,  Mrs  Gruhler, 
"Hush,  my  Little  Coon  "  ;  Mrs.  Appy,  A  Dream,  Bartlett. 

Married!  February  8th,  Mr.  John  Homer  Gore  to 
Miss  Mary  Alice  Brewer,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brewer,  of  our  city.  Miss 
Mary  was  one  of  Wake  Forest's  fairest  flowers,  and  Mr. 
Gore  deserves  the  heartiest  congratulations.  These  The 
Student  gladly  extends.  Immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore  left  on  the  3  o'clock  train  for 
their  future  home  in  Wilmington. 
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The  great  Bryan  passed  Wake  Forest  on  Tuesday, 
February  1 3th.  A  committee  of  four  had  been  sent  by  the 
Senior  class  to  meet  the  '^next  President"  at  Henderson, 
and  when  the  "Bryan  Special"  pulled  into  Wake  Forest  at 
4  o'clock  the  platforms  of  the  station  were  thronged  with 
eiager  students  and  townspeople.  In  a  twelve  minutes' 
talk  Mr.  Bryan  stated  in  general  terms  the  character  of 
his  campaign,  appealing  to  the  boys  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  making  a  better  government  to  bequeath  to  pos- 
t  Dr.  Taylor  and  a  number  of  the  boys  went  to 

Ra.  TEL.  v,ear  Mr.  Bryan  speak  in  the  Academy  of 
Musi.. 

A  STUDIOUS  friend  of  ours  is  so  popular  as  to  be 
afflicted  with  company  all  the  time.  The  other  day  he 
hit  upon  a  little  expedient,  which  proved  more  clever 
than  efficacious.  He  put  a  placard  bearing  the  follow- 
ing hints  over  his  mantel: 

'*  We  are  very  busy  just  now. 
"We  are  out  of  tobacco  at  present. 
'*Our  wood  bill  is  I3. 75  a  mouth. 
'*  Don't  stay  but  a  minute. 
'*Some  one  has  just  been  boring  us. 

"'Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbor's  house,  lest  he  become 
weary  of  thee  and  so  hate  thee.'    Prov.  25: 17. 
"Can't  you  take  a  hint? 
"Good-night." 

"We  clip  the  following  from  the  Howler  : 

THE  EVOI.UTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 
When  I  was  a  Freshman  green, 
A  lexicon  was  all  I  seen. 
I  pulled  the  buggy  all  alone, 
O'er  many  a  stump  and  many  a  stone. 

But  in  a  year,  a  Sophomore  big, 

I  learned  to  ride  in  a  pony  rig; 

And  seated  now  in  the  buggy  high 

I  made  old  "  Bob  "  and  "  Bucephalus  "  fly. 

7 
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A  Junior  next,  twelve  months  now  gone, 

An  interlinear  sped  me  on —  * 

In  an  automobile,  o'er  asphalt  roads. 

With  all  the  pleasures  such  travel  affords. 

In  countless  years,  a  Senior  now, 
With  learning  deep  stamped  on  my  brow. 
With  ponies  I  now  moved  not  a  peg, 
But  went  thro'  simply  on  my  leg. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  prospective  gradu- 
ates will  don  their  caps  and  gowns.  Although  some 
fought  the  movement  to  the  end,  the  class  of  1900  will 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  this  somewhat  old — ex- 
cuse the  paradox — innovation.  In  fact,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments against  it  was,  that  it  was  a  relic  of  barbarism,  which 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  revival  of  the  Roman  toga. 
The  gown,  then,  being  synonymous  with  the  toga,  was 
a  double-dyed  emblem  of  effeminacy,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  some  of  our  theologi- 
cal friends.  However,  the  dimensions  of  the  Seniors 
have  been  taken  without  any  serious  accident  or  attempt 
at  mob  violence  on  the  part  of  the  disgruntled. 

The  cranks  may  now  begin  to  muster  their  forces, 
for  the  announcement  of  the  team's  schedule  seems  to 
mean  business.  The  schedule  has  not  been  completed, 
but  the  following  games  have  been  arranged: 

March  31 — Guilford  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  4 — Bingham  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  6 — Trinity  at  Durham. 

April  7 — Horner  at  Oxford. 

April  9 — Horner  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  19 — Oak  Ridge  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  20 — Oak  Ridge  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  23 — Wofford  at  Spartanburg. 

April  24 — Clemson  at  Fort  Hill. 
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April  25 — Techs,  in  Atlanta. 

April  26^Mercer  at  Macon. 

April  27 — Mercer  at  Macon. 

May  4 — Richmond  College  at  Wake  Forest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  six  games  will 
be  played  on  the  home  grounds.  Every  student  in  col- 
lege should  attend  every  one  of  these  games.  Moreover, 
we  hope  that,  this  season,  no  man's  studies  will  be  so 
all-engrossing  as  to  compel  him  to  learn  his  lessons  on 
the  porch  or  roof  of  some  house  in  the  vicinity  ,of  the 
diamond. 

Anniversary  dawned  cold  and  cloudy,  but  for  all 
that  a  good  crowd  of  visitors,  representing  Raleigh,  Dur- 
ham, Henderson  and  Weldon,  came  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion.  The  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  was  nearly  full 
when  Mr.  Everett  J.  Britt,  the  president  of  the  debate, 
had  the  secretary  to  read  the  question.  Mr.  Sikes,  act- 
ing secretary,  read  the  subject  of  discussion:  '^Resolved, 
that  England  was  not  justifiable  in  making  war  upon  the 
Boers,"  and  announced  Mr.  Jas.  Z.  Eure  as  the  first 
speaker  on  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Eure  argued  that  Eng- 
land's claim  to  suzerainty  over  South  Africa  was  imagi- 
nary, and  reviewed  the  early  vicissitudes  of  the  colony 
when  it  was  under  English  control,  showing  that  the 
Boers  had  been  gradually  forced  upward  from  the  Cape 
until  they  had  reached  the  Transvaal.  He  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  Boers  had  always  been  anxious  to  act 
fairly,  but  had  been  embittered  by  the  demands  of  British 
politicians  until  the  present  crisis  was  reached.  The 
Transvaal  is  an  independent  power  by  virtue  of  its  birth, 
and  England's  zeal  is  misguided — she  is  waging  a  war 
for  gold  and  diamonds  and  not  for  liberty,  as  is  claimed. 

Mr.  Roscoe  C.  Barrett,  representing  the  negative,  said 
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that  in  order  to  justify  the  Boers  and  condemn  the  Eng- 
lish, the  afiSrmative  must  prove  that  England  had  broken 
her  compacts  and  declared  war  without  excuse.  He 
showed  that  England  was  the  only  European  country 
that  had  ever  labored  to  protect  the  oppressed  in  Darkest 
Africa,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  Boer  had 
always  been  hostile  to  the  English.  The  requirements 
for  citizenship  have  been  made  more  and  more  rigid, 
until  to-day  they  have  reached  fourteen  years,  $125,  and 
a  two-ihirds  vote  of  the  Boer  Council.  In  addition  to 
placing  these  restrictions  on  Uitlanders,  the  Boers 
have  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  English  press  and  re- 
fused to  allow  Englishmen  to  own  arras  of  any  descrip- 
tion, yet  have  taxed  them  to  support  Dutch  schools. 
The  Boers  have  deliberately  sought  war. 

Mr.  Jno.  A.  Holbrook,  for  the  affirmative,  opened  his 
remarks  by  stating  that  the  present  war  in  South  Africa 
is  only  another  in  the  series  for  human  freedom.  He 
regarded  the  Boers  as  the  downtrodden  race  rather  than 
the  Uitlanders.  In  rebuttal  of  the  argument  that  the 
English  paid  more  taxes  than  the  Boers,  he  reminded 
the  audience  that  it  was  only  because  the  English  owned 
more  property.  They  claim,  he  went  on,  that  in  South 
Africa  the  rich  men  pay  the  taxes  and  the  poor  control 
the  government.  In  Englatid  it  is  different:  the  poor 
men  pay  the  taxes  and  the  rich  control  the  government. 
The  Uitlanders  howl  for  free  trade,  yet  at  the  English 
ports  the  duty  is  ten  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. These  facts,  he  argued,  speak  for  themselves,  and 
if  England's  war  be  just,  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  not  be  at  war. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Flack,  who  showed  that  the  Boers  had  always  been  a 
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fractious  race.  They  bad  warred  against  the  Zulus  and 
other  neighboring  tribes;  had  been  protected  by  English 
troops,  and  had  been  annexed  to  England  at  their  own 
request.  He  showed  also  that  the  so-called  Boer  Repub- 
lic is  not  a  true  republic,  but  a  licensed  oligarchy.  The 
Uitlanders,  moreover,  outnumber  the  natives  three  to  one, 
pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  and  own  three-fifths  of  the 
land,  yet  are  given  no  voice  in  the  government.  To 
compare  the  rebellion  of  the  Boers  with  our  Ameri- 
can Revolution  is  absurd.  The  cause  of  the  English 
themselves  is  a  more  reasonable  analogy.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  and  the  Boers  themselves 
for  England  to  have  control.  The  Boers  are  an  exclu- 
sive race  and  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  good 
government,  v^^hile  the  success  of  English  institutions  in 
India,  Australia  and  Egypt  has  been  the  marvel  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  replies  were  spicy  and  to  the  point,  and  each  hit 
was  greeted  with  generous  rounds  of  applause.  Many 
of  the  audience  did  not  vote  on  the  question,  but  the 
final  count  stood  117  for  the  negative  and  88  for  the 
affirmative.  President  Blasingame,  of  the  Raleigh  Wo- 
man's College,  presented  the  speakers  with  a  handsome 
bouquet,  in  behalf  of  the  literary  societies  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

In  the  evening  Messrs.  Arthur  Wayland  Cooke  and 
David  Meeks  Stringfield,  representing  the  Euzelian  and 
Philomathesian  societies  respectively,  delivered  their 
orations  to  a  large  and  brilliant  audience.  Mr.  Cooke's 
subject  was  '^Our  Nation's  Trinity-— the  Pillars  of  the 
State."  He  said  that  every  nation  should  represent  the 
simultaneous  development  of  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  strength,  and  showed  that  our  government  is  an 
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almost  perfect  embodiment  of  each.  Our  phenomenal 
development  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  our  govern- 
ment is  symmetrical.  Physical  strength  and  intellectual 
vigor  are  necessary,  but  the  nation  that  is  without  God 
must  perish. 

Mr.  Stringfield  had  for  his  subject:  "Lights  and 
Shadows  of  American  Civilization."  Progress,  he  said, 
has  been  the  password  of  the  century.  Every  depart- 
ment of  life  has  felt  the  electric  shock  of  invention  and 
discovery.  Mr.  Stringfield  discussed  the  possibilities 
and  dangers  of  our  republic,  and  closed  by  predicting 
that,  as  long  as  the  rights  of  the  great  middle  class  are 
respected,  our  nation  will  be  safe,  but  when,  as  now, 
a  complicated  civilization  tends  to  eliminate  them,  the 
danger  is  both  momentous  and  imminent. 

Since  these  orations  will  be  printed  in  the  March  and 
April  numbers  of  The  Student,  the  editor  will  not 
attempt  a  further  synopsis.  He  desires  to  say,  however, 
that  both  the  orations  and  the  debate  were  pronounced 
by  many  visitors  as  the  best  they  had  heard  in  years. 

The  social  gathering  in  the  halls  was  as  brilliant  as 
any  of  preceding  years.  An  unusually  large  crowd  was 
present  to  enliven  the  occasion,  and  the  wee  small  hours, 
coming  as  usual  with  stealthy  tread,  as  usual  received  an 
unwelcome  reception. 


CLIPPINGS. 


There  is  no  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  man  may  make  a  fool 
of  himself. 

J' 

A  lawn  mower  is  an  appropriate  wedding  present  for  a  man 
who  marries  a  grass  widow. 

A  man  thinks  himself  superior  to  a  hen,  yet  a  hen  can  sit  on 
an  egg  without  getting  mad. 

J' 

A  graduate  from  Cambridge  loses  his  degree,  and  his  name  is 
stricken  from  the  alumni  roll,  if  he  commits  any  crime. — Ex. 

J' 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard,  recently  advised  the  students  to 
thus  proportion  their  day:  stud}',  ten  hours  ;  sleep,  eight;  ex- 
ercise, two;  social  duties,  one;  meals,  three. 

J' 

In  wealth  of  words  a  German  statistican  says  that  the  English 
language  heads  the  list  with  a  vocabulary  of  260,000  words. 
Other  languages  follow  in  the  order  named:  German,  80,000; 
Italian,  75,000;  French,  30,000;   Turkish,  22,500;  Spanish, 

2Q,000. 

IN  SILVIS. 

Time  and  the  trees  are  growing  old ! 

The  fair  haired  god  of  forest  deeps 
Hath  lost  his  wealth  of  autumn  gold,  * 

And  grizzled  and  gray  in  winter  sleeps 
Covered  with  snow ;  nor  shall  he  wake 

Until  the  clear,  sweet  voice  of  Spring 
Shall  bid  him  winter  's  dreams  forsake 

And  they  shall  jointly  sing. 

—  Univ.  Va.  Magazine, 
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Only  a  bit  of  golden  hair, 
Oh,  pray,  who  put  it  there? 
Was  my  heart  all  in  a  flutter? 
Oh,  no,  the  hair  was  in  the  butter, 

— Exchange. 

RETROSPECTION. 

A  little  girl  came  down  the  street, 
With  lovely  form  and  shapely  feet, 

And  restful  face  and  fair. 
She  gave  me  one  sweet  smiling  look, 
And  with  that  smile  my  heart  she  took. 

And  left — her  image  there. 

Ah,  oft  in  after  life,  dear  maid, 

When  compass 'd  all  by  night  and  shade, 

I've  longed  for  that  dear  light — 
The  light  that  shone  from  thine  own  eyes. 
And  smote  me  with  a  glad  surprise, 

That  drove  away  the  night. 

—J.  D.  H. 

'•  'Richard  Carvel'  was  very  fond  of  visiting  at  'The  House  of 
the  Wolf, '  where  he  could  plainly  hear  'The  Choir  Invisible' 
and  '  Trinity  Bells. '  He  had  to  pass  through  'June's  Garden' 
and  'Lost  Man's  Lane'  to  get  there,  and  '  Looking  Backward' 
often  saw  'David  Harum'  riding  on  'Black  Beauty,'  whereupon 
he  gave  him  a  '  Rose  in  Bloom'  and  '  Five  Little  Peppers'  tied 
with  '  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon. '  One  day,  while  there,  Rich- 
ard saw  'Janice  Meredith'  'Next  Door'  with  'The  Colonel's 
Opera  Cloak' on,  holding  '  Helen's  Babies' ;  but  he  considered 
her  '  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl'  and  left  her  showing  '  Pictures  of 
Italy'  to  *  The  Heavenly  Twins. '  He  often  told  '  Hugh  Wynne' 
that  '  That  Affair  Next  Door, '  as  he  called  her,  was  full  of 
'  Moods,'  but  she  had  '  Great  Expectations';  still  as  she  was 
not  'A  Lady  of  Quality, '  and  her  family  were  not  *  Virginians, ' 
it  was  not  surprising,  and  then  *  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. '  ' ' 
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A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

The  hills  are  sleeping.    Scarcely  I  discern 

Their  hazy  margin  through  the  dreaming  trees ; 

They  sleep,  but  listen !    Here  a  little  breeze, 

A  tell-tale  breeze,  showeth  a  goblin  turn 

To  publish  how  the  far  frost  still  and  stern 

Fetters  the  night ;  the  twigs  crack  as  they  freeze ! 

Save  that  the  wakeful  airs  tiptoeing  tease 

The  slumbrous  boughs,  all  sleep ;  nor  any  yearn 

Toward  the  sweet  brooding  moon,  but  she  must  shed 

Her  general  benediction  on  forever, 

Being  unthanked  forever  ;  the  stars  shiver 

At  their  eternal  watch;  sleepless  o'erhead, 

The  still,  pellucid  heavens,  while  east  and  west 

The  earth  still  sleepeth  and  the  hills  have  rest. 

—  Wesleyan  Lit. 

THE  CHILD  AT  ITS  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 
(From  the  German.) 

Sleep  gently  in  thy  narrow  bier, 

Securely  sleep  in  sweet  repose  ; 
Ah  Mother,  mine  own  mother  dear, 
lyet  me  within  that  narrow  bier, 

Thy  casket  do  not  close  ! 

How  gladly  by  thy  sleeping  form. 

Thy  child  again  I'd  be ; 
Here  there  is  naught  but  cold  and  storm, 
'Tis  still  by  thee,  by  thee  'tis  warm, 

Ah  let  me  in  with  thee. 

Once  thou  didst  take  me  by  thy  side ; 

With  joy  gav'st  me  thy  hand  ; 
See,  now  I'm  left  without  a  guide, 
Take  me  again  by  thy  dear  side 

To  heaven's  lovely  land. 

— Univ,  Va.  Magazine. 
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UP  IN  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

I  found  her  in  the  apple  tree, 
Swinging,  singing-  merrily. 
She  was  indeed  a  charming  miss, 
Perched 

in  this, 
the 
apple 
tree 
like 

She  wouldn't  come  down,  so  nothing  prevented 
My  going  up  since  she  consented. 
Did  I  enjoy  it?    Truly,  'twas  bliss, 
Perched 

in  like  this, 

the 
apple 
tree 

Sitting  there  laughing,  swinging  our  feet, 
Our  bliss  was  doomed  to  be  short  but  sweet. 
The  cursed  limb  broke  as  I  grabbed  for  a  kiss, 
And  we  fell 

out 
of 


2  t=* 


— Exchange. 


WRAPS  AND  RAPTURES. 

The  mocking-bird  sang  soft  on  the  top  twig  of  the  tree, 
Two  lovers  cooed  as  softly  in  the  shade  so  shadowy. 
They  were  sitting — but  'tis  useless  for  you  know  how  that 
would  be, 

If  your  lover  and  you  have  ever  been  where  not  a  soul  could  see. 
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Of  a  sudden  came  a  clear  voice  ringing  o'er  the  moonlit  lawn — 
Twas  the  mother  who  loved  dearly  this  her  one  sweet  gentle 
fawn. 

"  Daughter  mine, ' '  she  called  so  sweetly,  "  you  will  catch  your 
death  of  cold! 

Have  you  any  wraps  there  with  you  round  your  neck  and  arms 
to  fold?" 

Then  the  maiden  smiled  so  gaily  to  the  one  she  loved  close  by, 
With  her  lips  (made  but  for  kissing),  while  she  laughed  with 
roguish  eye. 

As  he  pressed  her  close  to  him,  then  she  answered,  ' '  Mother  dear, 
Do  not  be  the  least  bit  anxious,  I  have  lots  of  wraps  out  here. " 

— Exchange. 
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Mrs.  ANM  ELIZA  BREWER. 

BY  DR.  WM.  B.  ROYAI,!,. 

The  departure  from  earth  of  this  noble  woman  sev- 
ered the  strongest  tie  that  up  to  that  event  bound  Wake 
Forest  College  to  the  past. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  first  president  of  the 
College,  Dr.  Samuel  Wait,  and  was  a  sharer  with  her 
honored  parents  in  those  first  hard  experiences  through 
which  the  College  struggled. 

In  her  antecedents  on  either  side  were  elements  of 
moral  nobility  and  strength  from  which  might  have 
been  augured  the  devolpment  of  those  charming  traits 
that  entered  into  her  character  and  life. 

Her  father  was  the  grandson  of  Wm.  Wait,  who,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  years  afterwards, 
was  a  Baptist  minister  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
young  Samuel  had  the  benefit  of  his  grandfather's  in- 
struction and  counsel  during  those  years  that  have  most 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  fruits  of 
this  valuable  association  of  youth  with  age  manifested 
themselves  in  the  self-sacrificing,  and  in  many  respects 
heroic,  life  of  the  founder  and  first  president  of  our  Col- 
lege. 

Her  mother  was  Sarah  Merriam,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Merriam,  and  first  cousin  of  the  eminent  Oriental 
scholar,  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant. 
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Ann  Eliza  Wait,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
February  i,  1826.  On  December  27th  of  this  year, 
her  father,  with  Dr.  Wm.  Staughton,  left  Washington, 
D.  on  a  visit  to  the  South,  to  obtain  subscriptions 
for  the  relief  of  Columbian  College.  They  reached  New 
Bern  February  9,  1827.  ^  miles  from  this  town, 
now  on  their  way  to  South  Carolina,  they  had  their 
vehicle  so  injured  by  the  running  away  of  their  horse 
that  it  was  necessary  to  return  and  spend  some  time  in 
New  Bern.  This  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the 
people  and  of  preaching  for  them  led  to  the  call  of  Dr. 
Wait  to  the  pastorate  of  the  New  Bern  Baptist  Church.  It 
was  received  by  him  some  months  later,  while  he  was  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Thus,  by  a  seeming  accident,  the  lot 
of  Dr.  Wait  and  his  descendants  was  cast  in  the  Old 
North  State.  It  was  in  November,  1827,  that  the 
father,  mother,  and  daughter,  now  nearly  two  years  old, 
became  domiciled  within  its  borders. 

In  1830  Dr.  Wait  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  which  had  just  been  organized 
at  Greenville. 

Some  idea  of  the  child's  relation  to  this  eventful 
period  in  the  family  life  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing narrative  penned  by  her  own  hand: 

*^  Perhaps  a  description  of  the  vehicle  in  which  Dr. 
Wait  and  family  traveled  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Imagine  a  covered  Jersey  wagon  of  pretty  good  size.  A 
seat  across  the  middle  accommodated  father  and  mother, 
while  in  front,  at  the  mother's  feet,  was  ample  room  for 
a  little  chair  in  which  sat  their  little  daughter,  about 
four  years  old  when  this  work  commenced.  In  front  of 
the  father's  feet  was  room  for  a  good-sized  lunch  basket. 
Along  with  the  basket  was  a  large  bottle,  which  was 
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often  filled  with  *milk  for  the  comfort  of  the  travelers. 
Sometimes  the  milk  was  churned  to  butter.  Behind 
the  middle  seat  there  was  room  for  three  trunks  of  pretty- 
good  size.  This  conveyance  was  the  home  of  the  little 
family — all  the  home  they  had — for  two  or  three  years, 
as  they  zigzagged  back  and  forth  from  the  mountains  to 
the  seaboard,  laboring  for  the  cause  of  Missions,  the 
Convention,  and  eventually  for  our  College,  and,  indi- 
rectly, for  our  paper.  The  father  plead  the  cause  of  all 
these  objects  publicly  and  around  the  fireside.  His  de- 
voted wife  rendered  him  valuable  assistance,  for  she  was 
no  less  consecrated  to  the  above  objects  than  he.  But  I 
must  say  something  about  the  horses  that  drew  our 
'home.'  Some  of  the  opposers  of  Missions  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  style  in  which  he  traveled.  There 
were  two  horses,  both  white;  but  then,  after  saying  this 
much,  all  similarity  ceased.  Old  'Tom'  was  high, 
long  and  raw-boned,  with  white  mane  and  tail,  while 
'Dick'  was  short  and  more  compact,  with  black  mane 
and  tail,  and  altogether  the  better-looking  horse.  After 
serving  their  master  well,  they  were  brought  to  Wake 
Forest,  where  they  still  worked  faithfully  on  the  farm 
for  several  years. 

"While  traveling  over  the  State  they  had  all  sorts  of 
experiences.  Often  they  found  friends,  but  sometimes 
they  encountered  some  not  quite  so  friendly.  They 
were  very  kind  and  conciliatory  in  their  dispositions, 
and  also  sang  very  well  together,  sustaining  two  parts. 
This  was  not  so  common  sixty  years  ago  as  now.  An 
evening  spent  around  the  fireside  with  pleasant  conver- 
sation, and  enlivened  with  a  few  sweet  hymns,  always 
left  them  better  friends  at  the  close  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  acquaintance.    During  his  entire  agency  for 
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the  Convention  and  for  the  College,  it  was  a  fixed  maxim  , 
with  him,  whether  or  not  he  secured  a  subscription,  to 
leave  every  on^  good  natiired.     There  might  be  another 
opportunity. 

*'0n  one  occasion  their  voices  served  them  a  good 
part.  They  could  only  secure  lodging,  after  much  per- 
suasion, with  the  understanding  that  they  were  not  to 
be  furnished  any  meals.  After  being  in  the  house  for  a 
while,  they  began  singing,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
some  time.  Before  they  were  through  they  heard  dishes 
rattling,  and  finally  they  were  invited  to  partake  of  a 
splendid  supper. 

''One  day  it  was  found  that  their  little  daughter  had 
scarlet  fever.  What  to  do  they  did  not  know.  They 
had  no  home  of  their  own,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do.  In  their  extremity  Elder  Thomas 
Stradley  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  them  a  home  until 
the  little  girl  was  able  to  continue  the  journey. 

''One  night  they  spent  in  the  woods.  They  had  been 
directed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  but  lost  the  way.  At 
length  night  came  on  and  they  began  to  go  down,  down 
a  long  hill.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  road  or  of  what 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  They  might  plunge 
directly  into  a  deep  swamp  or  river.  After  consulting 
together,  they  concluded  it  was  safer  to  stop  right  where 
they  were.  This  they  did,  and  the  ever  faithful  Tom 
and  Dick  were  loosed  from  the  carriage  and  secured  to 
trees  near  by.  The  little  daughter  found  a  comfortable 
resting  place  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage  and  slept  as  well 
as  ever.  Not  so  with  her  parents:  they  stretclied  them- 
selves lengthwise,  as  best  they  could,  and  wished  for 
day — not  much  sleep  for  them.  When  day  came,  they 
found  themselves  not  far  from  the  desired  haven,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  breakfast.*' 
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During  these  earlier  years  of  her  life  we  may  well 
know  that  the  education  of  the  daughter  was  not  neg- 
lected by  her  parents.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  lived  in  daily  association  with  her 
mother  and  not  have  received  instruction  and  training 
such  as  it  is  seldom  the  privilege  of  children  to  enjoy. 

In  February,  1834,  Wake  Forest  College  began  its 
career  under  the  name  of  Wake  Forest  Institute,  its 
charter  as  a  College  being  granted  by  the  Legislature 
two  years  later.  The  father  being  president,  and  the 
mother  hardly  less  interested  than  the  father  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  institution,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  daughter  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  very  life  of  the  infant  College,  and  should  have 
easily  found  her  way  to  the  favor  and  affection  of  all 
connected  with  it.  Nor  is  it  strange  that,  when  she 
reached  the  proper  age,  and  liad  been  prepared  for  it  by 
faithful  instruction  at  home,  she  should  have  been 
accorded  access  to  the  courses  of  instruction  then  offered 
by  the  College.  Availing  Jierself  of  this  privilege,  her 
prudent  mother  being  her  almost  constant  chaperon,  she 
succeeded  in  acquiring  such  an  education  as  well  fitted 
her  for  the  place  she  so  long  filled  in  the  social  life  of 
the  College  community. 

In  no  event  of  her  life  life  was  the  divine  favor  more 
clearly  manifested  than  in  that  of  her  marriage  on  No- 
vember 5,  1844,  to  Mr.  John  Marchant  Brewer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  and  had  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Wake  Forest.  No  two  spirits 
could  have  been  more  congenial,  no  two  hearts  more 
beautifully  knit  together.  For  more  than  half  a  cen^ 
tury  they  lived  in  happy  wedlock,  their  home  during 
the  entire  period,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  that 
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they  lived  in  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  being  at  Wake 
Forest,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  writer,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen  he  first  en- 
tered that  home,  abides  as  an  evergreen  spot  in  his 
memory.  One  hour  of  that  first  evening  visit  had  not 
gone  by  before  the  feeling  took  possession  of  his  heart 
that  under  this  roof  sympathy  with  youth  in  all  its 
vicissitudes  might  with  confidence  be  counted  on.  And 
such,  I  am  sure,  has  been  the  verdict  of  all  young  peo- 
ple whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  the  mother,  or  the  father,  of  that  happy  home.  Ten 
children  were  born  in  this  home,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  The  others,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  sur- 
vive their  sainted  mother.  Hardly  less  marked  than  in 
her  marriage  were  the  evidences  of  the  divine  favor  in 
the  rearing  of  these  children,  who  grew  up  as  olive 
plants  round  about  her  table. 

By  inheritance  and  training  Mrs  Brewer  came  into 
possession  of  much  that  was  excellent  in  her  character. 
It  was  her  deep  spirituality,, however,  that  gave  to  her 
life  its  peculiar  attractiveness.  She  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  all  that  pertained  to  the  Master's  cause  and  the 
cries  of  His  little  ones  were  never  by  her  unheeded.  Over 
others'  joys  her  heart  was  glad;  with  their  sorrows  it 
overflowed  with  sympathy.  Many  a  burden  on  others* 
hearts  she  sought  to  cast  with  her  own  upon  the  Lord. 

As  her  sun  with  sharpening  angle  dipped  low  in  the 
western  sky,  with  the  fading  day  there  gradually  faded 
from  her  eyes  the  power  of  vision.  It  was  hard  at  first 
for  her  to  realize  that  the  light  she  so  much  loved  was 
to  be  shut  out  by  the  stealthily  forming  cataract.  When 
the  dread  apprehension  became  a  certainty,  with  beauti- 
ful resignation  she  entered  into  her  afiiiction. 
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The  exact  state  of  her  mind  as  she  contemplated  first 
the  possible  issue  of  her  malady,  and  afterwards  the 
stern  reality,  will  better  appear  from  the  following  lines, 
written  at  her  dictation,  with  no  thought,  however,  of 
their  ever  finding  their  way  into  print: 

I  am  sitting  in  the  twilight ; 
Perhaps  for  me  'twill  soon  be  night. 

0  in  my  darkness  may  I  feel 

He  leadeth  me  through  woe  or  weal. 

It  is  but  little  I  can  do  ; 
Sometimes  I  fear  I'm  useless  too. 
Still  be  it  shade,  or  be  it  shine, 

1  will  not  murmur  nor  repine. 

And  as  I  can  not  see  my  way, 
Let  nae  not  from  my  Savior  stray. 
Forever  near  Him  would  I  be 
Since  'tis  His  hand  that  leadeth  me. 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel,  whate'er  betides, 
In  every  gale  our  Pilot  guides. 
"As  is  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be," 
This  is  my  trust — He  leadeth  me. 

So  as  I  journey  day  by  day, 
1  11  be  as  happy  as  I  may, 
And  let  my  song  forever  be 
He  leadeth  me,  He  leadeth  me. 

Twilight  deepens,  'tis  almost  night, 
Earth  is  receding  from  my  sight, 
And  closer  would  I  cling  to  Thee, 
Sweetly  content — Thou  leadest  me. 

A  careful  examination  of  her  eyes  by  the  surgeon  in- 
spired the  hope  that  after  a  time  an  operation  might  be 
performed  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The 
time  for  this  operation  was  most  patiently  awaited,  and, 
when  at  last  the  day  came,  with  calmness  and  compos- 
ure she  committed  herself  first  to  the  care  of  the  Great 
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Physician,  and  then  to  the  hands  of  His  servant,  the 
surgeon. 

To  her  own  joy,  and  the  joy  no  less  of  many  anxious 
hearts,  the  ordeal  was  blessed  with  a  happy  issue.  She 
was  soon  able  to  recognize  loved  faces  and  even  to  read 
her  Bible,  whose  precious  pages  had  for  so  many  months 
been  veiled  from  sight. 

A  befitting  supplement  to  the  lines  quoted  above  will 
be  found  in  these,  wherein  her  gratitude  sought  utter- 
ance when  there  came  to  her  the  consciousness  of  recov- 
ered sight: 

At  length  when  darker  grew  the  gloom 
And  midnight  seemed  my  certain  doom, 
God  hearkened  to  our  earnest  cry 
And  by  His  servant*  touched  mifie  eye. 

The  good  man's  touch  our  Savior  blessed. 
What  joy  to  me,  so  long  depressed, 
Again  this  beauteous  world  to  see, 
And  feel  and  know  Thou  leadest  me  ! 

God  bless  my  friend  who  did  His  will, 
And  keep  him  safe  from  every  ill ; 
And  when  at  last  his  work  is  o'er, 
May  Heaven  be  his  forever  more. 

O  may  the  remnant  of  my  days 

Be  consecrated  to  Thy  praise, 

And  more  devoted,  Lord,  to  Thee, 

Since  through  my  night  Thou  hast  led  me. 

And  now  the  Christmas  of  1899  drew  near  and  its  ap- 
proach signalled  an  event  that  was  to  add  to  the  inten- 
sity her  joy.  This  was  the  return  to  his  home  for  the 
holidays  of  her  beloved  son,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Brewer,  with 
whom  the  aged  parents  for  some  years  had  lived.  Since 


*The  reference  is  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  who  per- 
formed the  operation. 
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AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  DINWIDDIE 
COURT  HOUSE. 

BY  G.  W.  MAY. 

The  followinor  incident  occurred  the  last  of  March  and 
first  of  April,  1865. 

A  boy,  whom  we  will  call  John,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  with  letters,  clothing  and 
provisions  for  his  uncle.  This  was  just  before  the  break- 
ing up  of  Lee's  army. 

He  arrived  at  the  camp  the  evening  before  his  uncle 
with  other  troops  was  ordered  towards  Dinwiddie  Court 
House.  His  uncle  being  a  captain  of  cavalry,  obtained 
permission  to  take  the  train  by  home,  provided  his 
nephew  would  take  his  horse  through.  This  John 
thought  would  be  fine  fun,  and  consented  at  once,  not 
thinking  of  getting  in  any  danger.  For  two  days  and 
nights  they  kept  the  saddle  nearly  all  the  time. 

The  third  night  the  boy  was  almost  exhausted,  and 
they  placed  him  in  an  old  well,  which  had  a  top  over  it 
and  a  trap-door  to  cover  the  opening  of  the  curbing. 
This  was  to  protect  him  from  the  weather,  and  here  he 
slept  soundly  through  the  night. 

At  early  dawn  General  Stuart  ordered  the  Confederate 
troops  to  reconnoiter,  and  they  soon  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy  at  the  Court  House,  and  a  general  en- 
gagement was  brought  on. 

The  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  fifes,  the  shoi  xUg 
of  orders  and  the  popping  of  guns  roused  John,  who 
had  been  left  undisturbed  by  his  friends,  when  ordered 
out,  and  who  in  the  confusion  of  battle  had  been  for- 
gotten. 
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The  boy,  wild  with  excitement  and  terrified  by  the 
flying  bullets,  started  down  the  road.  The  bullets  were 
knocking  great  plugs  out  of  the  trees,  and  throwing  dirt 
and  trash  in  the  air,  while  the  boy  like  a  frightened  stag 
ran  about  between  the  lines.  At  last  he  looked  across  a 
field  to  the  left  and  saw  a  battery,  which  happened  to 
belong  to  his  friends,  and  ran  to  it  for  help. 

One  of  the  gunners  saw  him  and  jerked  him  down  be- 
hind a  piece  of  broken  cannon  for  protection,  telling  him 
to  lie  there  or  he  would  be  killed.  He  lay  there  several 
minutes,  while  the  gunner  stepped  back  and  forth  over 
him  as  he  fired  the  gun;  but  then  the  gunner  was  struck 
in  the  breast  b}'  a  grape  shot,  and  fell  across  the  boy  in 
such  a  way  that  the  latter  could  not  get  the  dying  soldier 
off,  while  his  life's  blood  filled  the  boy's  ears,  eyes  and 
hair. 

When  the  battery  was  withdrawn,  while  looking  for 
the  wounded  they  found  John,  and  he  came  up  with  his 
friends,  who  gave  him  his  uncle's  horse,  and  they  rode 
towards  Five  Forks.  » 

His  uncle  had  not  yet  come  up,  on  account  of  the 
enemy  having  seized  the  railroad. 

While  the  army  was  falling  back  towards  Five  Forks, 
there  were  several  short,  sharp  engagements  between  the 
opposing  forces.  In  one  or  two  of  these  actions  the  enemy 
was  badly  beaten.  Once,  in  the  forenoon,  while  the 
enemy  was  passing  through  a  lane,  a  battery  obtained 
their  position  and  soon  blocked  the  road  with  broken 
wagons,  dead  horses  and  broken  cannon.  The  confu- 
sion was  great,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  help,  while 
the  earth  seemed  to  reel  under  the  terror  and  destruction 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  a  line 
of  infantry  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  field,  and  the  artillery  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Later 
in  the  day  the  Confederate  troops  found  the  enemy  be- 
hind some  temporary  breastworks,  and  placed  their  can- 
non in  position  to  aid  the  cavalry.  The  cannon  began 
to  hnrl  their  hissing  missiles  of  death  across  the  creek^ 
while  the  cavalry  got  ready  to  charge  the  enemy's  works. 

The  rule  in  the  army  was  that  every  sixteenth  man 
should  hold  horses  while  the  others  fought.  When  they 
numbered,  John  was  number  one  instead  of  number  six- 
teen, and  he  began  to  cry  for  fear  that  he  would  be  forced 
into  the  charge,  but  the  captain  told  him  that  he  would 
have  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  let  him  hold  horses. 
Soon  a  man  took  his  place,  and  John  with  others  went 
back  to  the  rear  of  the  cannon,  on  a  high  hill,  with  the 
horses.  From  their  position  they  could  see  the  enemy's 
lines.  The  dismounted  cavalry  formed  along  the  bank 
of  the  little  stream  for  the  charge. 

The  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  yelling  of  the  troops, 
and  the  shouting  of  orders  for  forming  the  line  of  battle 
kept  the  horses  nervous.  They  were  anxious  to  get  into 
the  fray,  and  kept  trying  to  go  to  the  front.  Finally, 
when  the  yell  of  the  charge  was  given,  the  charger  on 
which  John  was  riding  made  such  an  effort  to  go  to  the 
front  that  he  had  to  let  go  his  other  horses.  By  this 
time  the  horse  had  such  a  start  of  John  that  he  could  not 
stop  him.  John,  fearing  to  fall,  grabbed  the  horse's 
mane  and  let  him  go.  On  and  on  he  went,  through  the 
creek  and  up  the  hill,  through  the  charging  line  and  on 
to  the  enemy's  works.  When  he  jumped  over  the  works 
the  boy  fell  off  exhausted,  while  shot  and  shells  were 
humming  and  singing  through  the  air.  Suddenly  the 
shells  ceased  to  fall,  for  the  lines  were  getting  close  to 
each  other. 
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John  saw  a  log  hut  just  beyond  where  he  fell,  and  ran 
to  it  and  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  chimney  for  pro- 
tection. Here  he  saw  what  is  known  as  the  bayonet 
charge  actually  carried  out  in  real  life.  Men  were  shot, 
run  through  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  with  the  breech 
of  guns  until  the  boy's  brain  reeled  and  lost  its  power  to 
comprehend  the  surroundings.  The  cheers  of  the  victors, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying,  were  the  last  pic- 
tures retained  by  the  stupified  brain  of  the  boy  until  he 
was  picked  up  by  the  victors,  his  friends,  and  the  circula- 
tion started  by  bathing  his  head.  When  he  was  able  to 
speak,  he  said,  "Are  they  all  dead  but  us?" 

That  night  John's  uncle  came  up  and  took  charge  of 
him. 

Early  next  morning  he  gave  John  a  pass  home,  signed 
by  the  proper  officer,  and  sent  two  soldiers  with  him  to 
the  depot.  They  reached  the  railroad  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  where  the  cars  were  allowed  to  run  on  ac- 
count of  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  boy,  being  left  alone, 
began  his  march  south  to  the  next  depot  to  go  home. 

It  rained  the  night  before  and  every  pond  and  rivulet 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  as  the  boy  trudged  on  un- 
conscious of  the  ground  on  which  he  walked,  thinking 
only  of  the  the  pass,  home,  and  mother,  he  saw  not  the 
treacherous  cattle-guard  into  which  he  walked  and  was 
submerged.  When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  clutched 
a  cross-tie  and  pulled  himself  out,  holding  still  the 
crushed  pass,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  himself,  and  dragged 
his  weary  way  on  to  the  depot. 

John  got  on  the  train  and  took  a  seat.  The  few  re- 
maining clots  of  blood  that  still  clung  to  his  hair  were 
washed  off  by  some  ladies  on  the  train,  and  a  division 
of  their  lunch  was  made  for  him.  This  brought  tears 
to  his  eyes,  for  it  reminded  him  of  home  and  mother. 
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The  conductor  put  him  off  at  his  nearest  station,  and 
soon  he  was  in  his  mother's  arms  and  there  was  great 
joy  over  his  return,  for  his  people  had  heard  of  the 
breaking  up  of  lyce's  army,  and  feared  their  boy  was  lost 
in  the  wreck. 

That  night  John  lay  down  to  rest  and  sleep,  but  soon 
all  in  the  house  were  aroused  by  his  cries,  for  as  soon  as 
he  slept  he  entered  the  field  of  battle  again,  and  the  yell- 
ing of  the  charge,  the  dash  of  excited  horses,  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  were  going 
on  with  all  their  terror  to  him.  They  had  to  sit  up 
with  him  for  several  weeks,  as  if  some  fever  held 
him  in  its  clutches,  and  even  until  this  day  the  man 
often  wakes  those  in  his  room  by  his  exclamations  at 
night,  while  dreaming  of  his  early  war  experience  and 
its  horrors. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AS  A  DRAMATIST. 

BY  S.  J.  HONEYCUTT. 

Hugo  on  the  literary  question,  differed,  almost  from 
the  beginning,  from  the  high  tradition  of  French  litera- 
ture. The  French  Academy  was  recognized  as  the  chief 
authority  in  literary  matters.  The  principles  of  the 
Academy  were  represented  by  the  Classicists.  Hugo 
had  to  fight  his  way  to  fame  against  these  principles. 

The  only  poetical  element  under  the  old  regime  was 
polished  phrase,  well  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  a  poor  vehicle  for  higher  truths,  tenderness 
and  pity,  and  the  finer  spirit  of  love.  The  nineteenth 
century  called  for  poetry  of  a  different  kind.  War  had 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men.  There  were  new  faiths  and 
new  ideals.  France  was  no  longer  the  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  had  taken  on  a  new  dress  and 
must  have  a  new  language,  and  one  suitable  to  her  deeper 
spirit." 

We  find  this  spirit  first  appearing  in  the  works  of  Cha- 
teaubriand. The  classic  style  was  "polished,  brilliant, 
and  clear-cutting;  admirably  adapted  for  epigram,  satiri- 
cal and  complimentary  verse  ;  a  fine  and  flexible  instru- 
ment for  the  philosopher  of  the  time,  but  not  delicate 
or  sensitive  enough  for  the  poet;  incapable  of  expressing 
the  rich  complexity  of  the  spiritual  and  sensuous  nature 
of  the  man."  Chateaubriand  made  freer  use  of  phrase 
and  figure  than  the  strict  Classicist  did,  yet  he  remained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  literary  traditions  of  the  past. 
Lamartine  gave  the  signal  for  the  renovation  of  French 
poetry  in  his  "  Meditations"  (1820). 

The  result  of  this  new  movement  in  literature- was  the 
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formation  of  the  famous  "Cenacle,"  a  coterie,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  the  discussion  of  questions  of  art  and 
literature.  The  chief  figure  in  the  ''Cenacle"  was  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  He  contended  for  absolute  liberty  in  litera- 
ture. 

To  show  how  the  Academicians  regarded  the  Roman- 
ticists, I  quote  the  following  from  an  Academician:  •'Ro- 
manticism is  not  a  matter  for  ridicule;  it  is  a  disease  as 
much  as  somnambulism  or  epilepsy.  A  Romanticist  is 
a  man  whose  brain  has  gone  wrong  ;  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  should  be  reasoned  with  in  order  to  bring  him  back 
gradually  to  his  senses  ;  but  he  must  not  be  laughed  at, 
for  he  is  more  properly  a  subject  for  medical  diagnosis." 

This  question  between  Classicists  and  Romanticists, 
the  latter  led  by  Hugo,  was  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  in 
the  drama.  The  preface  to  "  Cromwell"  was  the  mani- 
festo of  the  new  school.  The  description  of  the  drama, 
given  in  Cromwell,"  in  brief,  is  as  follows:  The  drama 
must  be  true  to  nature;  man  must  be  painted  in  his  com- 
plete and  complex  ^personality;  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  it  must  combine  the  most  opposite  ele- 
ments, the  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  the  beautiful  and 
the  ugly,  the  tragic  and  the  comic. 

The  poet  must  be  free  in  regard  to  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  and  the  verse  must  have  a  free  caesura,  over- 
flow and  well-chosen  rhymes. 

''Cromwell"  was  too  long,  the  personages  too  numer- 
ous, to  be  acted  on  the  stage. 

In  1828  appeared  "  Marion  de  I^orme"  which  was  im- 
mediately suppressed  by  censorship.  The  writing  of  this 
work  occupied  Hugo  only  twenty-four  days.  Swinbourne 
thinks  it  is  a  more  perfect  and  pathetic  masterpiece  than 
Hernani.,    Dumas  was  present  at  Deveria's  house  when 
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the  drama  was  read.  He  afterwards  wrote:  "I  listened 
with  the  most  intense  admiration,  but  yet  an  admiration 
that  was  tinged  with  sadness,  for  I  felt  that  I  could 
never  attain  to  such  a  powerful  style."  He  thought 
that  it  might  prove  one  of  Hugo's  finest  compositions. 
He  said  that  it  exhibited  all  the  qualities  of  a  mature 
mind,  and  none  of  the  faults  of  youth. 

The  year  1830  is  famous  beyond  all  others  in  French 
literature.  It  was  the  year  of  "Hernani.'*  Since  this  is 
the  most  widely  read  of  Hugo's  dramas  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rehearse  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  that  beset 
the  play.  The  victory  was  a  contested  one,  and  after 
thirty-two  representations  to  a  crowded  house  whose  en- 
thusiasm did  not  abate,  Hernani  was  withdrawn.  Thirty 
years  afterward  the  drama  was  revived  and  the  perform- 
ance applauded  greatly.  It  has  been  played  at  intervals 
ever  since  with  varying  success.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  Hugo's  tragedies. 

In  1832  "Le  Roi  S' Amuse"  appeared.  In  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  this  play  we  have  the  brilliant  life  at  the 
court  of  Francis  I.  Later  on  we  see  see  the  spiteful 
side  of  Triboulet's  character.  He  is  jealous  of  his 
daughter  whom  he  loves  with  all  his  heart.  He  is  the 
mock  of  the  court  and,  consequently,  became  soured 
against  everything  and  everybody.  In  the  fifth  scene 
the  white  haired  M.  de  St.  Vallier  reproaches  the  king, 
for  the  ruin  of  his  daughter.  The  speech  of  the  old  man 
is  vigorous  and  direct.  For  him  his  daughter  no  longer 
exists.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  like  Ruy  Gomes  of  Her- 
nani. This  sense  of  honor  is  based  upon  the  pride  of 
long  descent  aud  high  rank.  Triboulet  had  no  self-re- 
spect. He  is  an  outcast  from  humanity,  and  is  a  bitter 
spectator  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  him,  the 
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"Hunchback."  He  lives  a  kind  of  inhuman  life.  A 
woman  had  taken  pity  on  him  and  loved  him  and  her 
love  brought  temporary  light  into  his  darkened  soul. 
She  died  but  left  a  daughter  to  him.  This  daughter 
Triboulet  keeps  carefully  guarded  from  the  sight  of  men. 
He  loved  her  and  his  heart  softens  under  her  gentle 
touch. 

"ODieu!  dans  cet  aisle 
Fais  croitre  sous  les  yeux,  preserve  des  douleurs 
Kt  du  vent  orageux  qui  fletrit  d'autres  fleurs, 
Garde  de  toute  haleine  impure,  meme  en  reve, 
Pour  qu'un  malheureux  pere,  A  ses  heures  de  treve, 
Bn  puisse  respirer  la  par  fum  abrite, 
Cette  rose  de  grace  et  de  virginite !" 

At  length  this  '*rose  de  grace  et  de  virginity"  is 
forcibly  carried  ofif  to  court  by  some  gallants.  Tribou- 
let soon  finds  the  whereabouts  of  his  daughter  and  at- 
tempts to  force  his  way  to  her  but  is  prevented  by  the 
courtiers.  He  curses  them.  "Shame  that  the  greatest 
names  in  France  should  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  daughter. 
Vous  etes  tons  batards !"  After  another  attempt  to 
force  the  king's  chamber  door  the  jester  turns  to  the 
courtiers  in  despair  and  beseeches  them  to  have  pity  on 
him.  "Give  me  back  my  child,  my  only  treasure — all 
that  I  possess."  Blanche,  the  jester's  daughter,  appears 
in  disorder  from  the  king's  chamber.  The  delicacy 
with  which  the  old  man  receives  his  daughter  is  the  fin- 
est touch  of  the  play.  Triboulet  lays  a  snare  for  the 
king  but  his  own  daughter  falls  a  victim  in  the  snare. 
In  his  design  to  carry  away  Madame  de  Cossi  for  the 
king  he  bears  off  his  own  child.  In  the  attempt  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  king  he  assassinates  Blanche 
with  his  own  hand  and  himself  dies  of  grief.  "L^e  Roi 
S' Amuse"  for  the  study  of  the  new  social  ideas  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  of  Hugo's  dramas. 
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Almost  simultaneously  with  "  Le  Roi  S'Amuse"  came 
*'Lucrece  Borgia."  The  latter,  like  the  former,  repre- 
sents a  deformity,  but  a  moral  deformity,  which,  how- 
ever is  relieved  by  the  purest  sentiment  possessed  by 
woman,  maternal  love. 

"Marie  Tudor"  was  represented  in  1833,  foll<^wed  in 
1835  by  "  Angelo." 

''Ruy  Bias"  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1838.  Don 
Salluste  and  Don  Caesar  represent  the  Spanish  No- 
bility. The  people  poor,  but  aspiring  high,  bearing  on 
their  backs  the  marks  of  servitude,  is  faithfully  de- 
picted in  the  character  of  Ruy  Bias.  Above  these  three 
men  is  a  pure  woman,  a  queen.  Unhappy  as  a  wife, 
miserable  as  a  queen,  but  pitying  the  people,  looking 
down  on  Ruy  Bias  while  he  looked  up  to  her.  Charles 
the  Second  of  Spain  is  not  a  figure  but  a  shadow.  In 
"Hernani"  the  sun  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  rising; 
in  "Ruy  Bias"  it  was  setting. 

In  1843  les  "  Burgraves  "  appeared. 

No  better  opinions  of  Hugo  as  a  dramatist  can  be  found 
than  those  advanced  by  Cappon.  He  says:  "The  drama 
of  Hugo  is  not,  as  adverse  critics  have  said,  a  mere 
drama  of  intrigue,  in  which  the  personages  on  the  stage 
have  no  further  play  of  character  than  that  required  to 
work  out  the  situation  of  the  moment.  In  his  dramas 
the  situation  rises  naturally  enough  out  of  the  character; 
but  it  is  in  the  characters  themselves  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  something  strained  and  unnatural — of  a  false 
theatrical  relief  which  they  receive  in  being  made  the 
mere  exponents  of  a  violent  passion  or  tendency,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  the  full  play  of  nature  in  them.  *  *  * 

"His  (Hugo's)  conceptions  are  vigorous,  and  contain 
much   truth,  moral  and  other,  as  to  the  nature  and 
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power  of  passion.  But  it  is  not  the  truth  of  passion  as 
it  works  in  the  human  breast,  swaying  and  bending  to 
circumstance,  relaxing,  relenting,  and  anew  gathering 
force,  that  he  can  paint  for  us ;  what  he  gives  us  is 
really  an  abstract  history  of  the  length  and  breadth, 
height  and  depth,  of  a  passion,  when  everything  else  has 
been  cleared  out  of  the  individual  to  make  room  for  it. 
*  *  In  his  dramas  Hugo  does  not  seem  to  penetrate 
to  the  centre  of  a  character,  but  to  work  from  the  out- 
side according  to  theory,  and  only  at  certain  stages  to 
introduce  himself,  when  he  is  then  inclined  to  strain  a 
part  to  the  injury  of  the  whole.  Hence  he  is  deepest  in 
monologue;  and  though  vivacious  in  dialogue,  mostly 
only  by  the  external  clash  of  the  situation.  In  general, 
it  is  as  a  lyrical  po^t,  by  his  fine  command  of  language, 
and  the  power  with  which  he  carries  his  imagination 
into  accessories,  that  he  lifts  his  dramas  above  those  of 
the  playwright.  A  strong,  intense  situation  is  the  most 
favorable  to  his  genius.  There  the  vigor  of  his  imagin- 
ation and  his  poetical  fulness  carry  him  victoriously 
through.  At  such  times  he  is  master  of  all  tones,  and 
passions,  and  tenderness;  pity  and  despair  are  diffused 
with  wonderful  power  in  an  atmosphere  made  electrical 
with  strong  feeling.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  skel- 
eton of  Hugo's  theoretical  construction  in  his  dramas  is 
too  easily  seen  below  the  movement  of  the  surface  ;  the 
determined  way  in  which  everything  makes  toward  a 
preconcerted  end  or  effect  is  too  obvious. 

"Hugo,  with  all  the  affinity  of  genius  for  the  deep 
spiritual  movement  of  the  time,  was  quick  to  feel  the 
change,  which  was  necessary  not  only  in  the  style,  but 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  drama,  if  it  was  really  to 
become  a  new  national  drama,  representative  of  the  new 
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national  life.  *  *  His  aim  is  to  vindicate  the  innate 
beauty  of  human  nature,  even  in  types  hitherto  consid- 
ered only  as  ignoble  and  despicable.  New  and  larger 
ideas  of  humanity  are  to  correct  the  unbending  and  con- 
ventional morality  of  the  older  drama." 

Hugo  was  a  brilliant  rhetorician.  Now  the  French 
still  applaud  the  poet  but  not  the  dramatist.  Hugo's 
plays  do  not  appeal  to  the  sensations  but  to  the  soul,  less 
human  than  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and 
like  their  characters,  conventional.  In  old  days  they 
were  great  as  plays,  but  now  they  are  read  only  as  ex- 
ample of  Hugo's  style,  power  of  imagination,  and  the 
new  ideas  in  French  literature.  They  are  no  longer 
plays  for  the  theatre. 
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THE  CORNISH  SMUGGLER. 

BY  S.  G.  FI.OURNOY. 

Not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  glassy  surface  of  the  little 
bay.  Placid  and  serene,  it  nestled  snugly  in  an  inden- 
ture of  the  coast;  guarded  by  beetling  crags,  the  rugged 
sentinels  of  its  sleep,  and  screened  by  hazy  clouds  that 
hung  outspread  like  curtains  upon  the  towering  peaks. 
In  a  cove  near  the  shore  was  anchored  a  shabby  brig. 
Her  captain,  Hans  Van  Bromden,  a  stout,  bearded  sailor, 
was  standing  upon  the  deck  busily  engaged  in  disen- 
tangling the  meshes  of  his  nets  and  glancing  eagerly  at 
the  heights  above  him.  Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  was 
heard,  and  Cap'n  Brom — as  he  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— glanced  upward,  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man, 
placed  his  fingers  upon  his  lips  and  resumed  his  work. 

Instantly  the  alert  eye  might  have  seen  a  skiff  dart 
from  the  shore,  and  the  ear  of  the  attentive  listener  might 
have  heard  the  gentle  plash  of  oars  dipping  in  the  water. 
The  boat  obeyed  impulsively  the  stroke  of  the  oarsman, 
and  careening  slightly  glided  over  the  dark  water.  The 
rower  was  a  man  of  herculean  build,  massive  in  size, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  weather-beaten  visage  and  eagle 
eyes  that  twinkled  with  suppressed  mischief.  The  light 
boat  came  to  anchor  beneath  the  brig,  and  the  lusty 
sailor,  leaping  the  taffrail,  stood  upon  the  deck.  Per- 
ceiving the  captain,  he  grasped  his  hand  and  exclaimed: 

"Well,  Cap'n  Brom,  what  was  the  success  of  your 
venture?" 

The  captain  became  silent,  stroked  his  beard  medita- 
tively, and  exclaimed: 

"  Patrick,  our  last  venture  was  a  failure.    We  came 
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very  near  being  overhauled  by  a  revenue  cutter,  and 
escaped  with  great  difficulty.  But  now  I  have  good 
news.  An  India  merchantman,  returning  from  a  long 
cruise,  passes  this  port  to-night,  laden  with  rich  booty 
and  a  worthy  prize.  By  displaying  a  false  light  we  may 
lure  her  upon  the  reefs  and  make  her  cargo  our  fortune." 

Patrick  answered  this  bold  speech  with  a  chuckle, 
rubbed  his  knuckles  in  satisfaction,  and  hastened  ashore 
to  prepare  for  the  merchantman. 

All  unconscious  of  impending  danger,  the  ill-starred 
India  vessel  was  ploughing  her  tardy  way  through  a 
rough  sea.  The  crew  were  below  deck  in  their  bunks, 
the  passengers,  restless  and  uneasy,  paced  the  deck  in 
feverish  haste,  while  the  lone  pilot  peered  into  the  gloom 
and  swung  his  hands  above  his  head  as  though  he  would 
dispel  the  fog  in  order  that  he  might  see  clearly  the 
course  that  lay  before  him.  Soon  lightning  threw  its 
vivid  blaze  across  the  sky  and  the  boom  of  distant  thun- 
der reverberated  overhead.  The  sea,  answering  the  voice 
of  the  storm,  rose  rapidly  and  huge  breakers  rolled  with 
a  crash  against  the  vessel's  sides.  Foam-crested  billows 
writhing  into  spiral  columns,  with  a  base  of  green  and  a 
dome  of  white,  toppled  over  upon  the  deck,  sprinkling 
with  spray  the  disconcerted  passengers,  and  pouring  in 
a  muddy  stream  along  gangway  and  hatch. 

Startled  at  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  craft,  the  captain  ordered  the  pilot  to  make 
for  a  harbor.  With  his  hand  upon  the  wheel,  the  be- 
wildered pilot  hesitated  to  execute  the  order,  when  sud- 
denly a  single  light  gleamed  from  the  shore,  a  misty 
beam  dancing  across  the  dark  water,  threw  into  bold 
relief  the  ghostly  shadow  of  the  swift-gliding  vessel  and 
paled  the  countenance  of  the  startled  helmsman.  The 
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pilot,  obeying  instinct  rather  than  reason,  caught  the 
direction  of  the  light,  changed  the  course  of  his  vessel 
and  steered  shoreward.  The  gallant  vessel,  parting  the 
turbid  waves  with  sharp  prow,  and  beating  the  water 
with  her  revolving  paddles,  kept  the  course,  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  pilot,  and  the  passengers  fancied  them- 
selves secure,  when  on  the  instant  the  great  ship  trem- 
bled, and  a  dull  thud  was  heard.  Captain  Brom's 
scheme  had  worked. 

The  captain  of  the  merchantman,  with  a  heroism  om- 
nipresent in  the  hour  of  danger,  began  to  search  the  deck, 
with  lantern  in  hand,  anxiously  balanced  between  hope 
and  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  fair  charge.  When  the 
vessel  swung  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  a 
young  girl  was  brought  on  board,  the  gentleman  accom- 
panying her  placed  his  companion  in  the  immediate  care 
of  the  captain.  Through  inquiry  the  captain  learned 
that  the  maiden  was  the  ward  of  Karl  Carendon,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  nobleman  at  the  gilded  court  of  St.  James. 

Janie  was  the  pet  of  fortune,  a  child  of  splendid  cir- 
cumstance. Reared  amid  the  splendors  and  pleasures  of 
a  vain  court,  accustomed  to  the  smiles  of  titled  lords, 
and  the  flatteries  of  pompous  gallants,  she  was  without 
a  blemish.  Lavishly  endowed  by  nature  with  a  profu- 
sion of  dark  tresses,  that  drooped  upon  her  shoulders, 
half  hiding  her  dreamy  blue  eyes,  mild  in  manner,  grace- 
ful in  movement,  gentle  in  speech,  with  a  frankness  that 
disarmed  suspicion,  and  a  countenance  that  challenged 
admiration,  she  moved  along  the  deck  followed  by  the 
admiring  eyes  of  the  busy  sailors,  and  no  queen  ever 
exacted  such  voluntary  homage  from  her  loyal  subjects 
as  did  this  lovely  maiden  from  those  rugged  seamen. 

Such  was  the  personage  for  whom  the  captain  sought, 
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and  hearing  a  merry  voice,  he  pushed  open  the  cabin 
door  and  beheld  the  object  of  his  search,  singing  a  lively 
ditty  in  apparent  unconcern.  Leading  the  maiden  to 
the  deck,  the  captain  fastened  her  to  a  spar,  and  whis- 
pering words  of  comfort  to  her,  and  muttering  prayers 
for  her  safety,  he  lowered  the  affrighted  girl  into  the 
swirling  water,  and  turned  away  with  misty  eyes  think- 
ing that  possibly  she  might  not  float  ashore.  One  by 
one  the  sailors  seizing  bits  of  timber  leaped  overboard, 
trusting  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  rather  than  certain  death 
on  board  the  vessel.  The  captain  and  mate  astride  of 
a  rough  plank,  were  tossed  about  for  a  moment,  and  then 
swept  ashore  leaving  their  staunch  craft  still  weather- 
ing the  gale,  a  solitary  ship  afoul  of  a  reef. 

Janie,  alone  upon  the  deep,  the  mountainous  roll  of 
waters  bewildering  her,  lost  consciousness  and  awoke  to 
find  herself  lying  upon  a  cot,  with  a  tall  maiden  for  her 
nurse,  whose  kindly  face  and  wistful  eyes  betokened 
sympathy  and  anxiety.  The  apartment  in  which  she 
lay  was  low  and  narrow.  Around  her  were  rough  walls 
of  a  chalky  appearance,  and  the  whole  place  had  a  look 
of  hasty  untidiness.  Janie  glanced  about  her  and  beheld 
a  scene  of  wonder.  There  lay  dark-colored  silks, 
shawls  from  Cashmere,  laces  from  Hamburgh,  tex- 
tile fabrics  from  the  looms  of  Antwerp,  Tyrian  dyes, 
porcelain  wares  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazil,  and 
aromatic  spices  from  the  Indies.  Amazed,  she  turned 
with  a  puzzled  countenance  to  her  nurse,  who  told  her  she 
was  in  the  power  of  cornish  smugglers,  and  that  these 
possessions  were  the  heaped-up  wealth  of  years  of  plun- 
der, the  cargoes  of  sunken  wrecks. 

Laurent  Dupre,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  parisian  mer- 
chant was  spending  the  summer  with  his  widowed  aunt, 
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who  lived  among  the  cornish  cliflfs.  The  young  student, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris,  possessed  a  perfect 
physique,  with  symmetrical  shoulders  and  easy  carriage, 
an  olive  complexion  and  the  polite  manner  of  the  French, 
he  appeared  always  to  advantage,  bearing  a  form  that 
painters  love  to  limn  and  poets  dote  upon.  The  young 
Parisian  was  slowly  moving  among  the  cliffs,  admiring 
the  wild  beauties  about  him,  when  lo,  a  beautiful  maiden 
seemingly  arising  from  nowhere  stood  beforehim.  With 
a  suave  manner — a  French  trick — and  tipping  his  hat 
politely  he  advanced  to  meet  the  maiden,  who  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  beseeching  look.  Laurent  heard  from 
her  trembling  lips  the  story  of  her  capture  by  the  smug- 
glers, how  she  was  held  for  ransom  and  kindly  treated 
by  Cap'n  Brom.  The  youth,  guiding  her  along  the 
cliffs,  conducted  her  to  the  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mon- 
son,  and  apprised  Earl  Carendon  of  the  whereabouts  of 
his  ward.  The  Karl  answered  the  message  in  person, 
profusely  thanked  Laurent  and  his  aunt  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  drove  away  in  a  chaise  accompanied  by  Janie. 
Laurent  saw  them  vanish  in  the  distance,  but  the  vision 
of  the  lovely  maiden  among  the  cliffs  clung  to  his 
memory. 

Years  passed.  Laurent  Dupre,  practicing  attorney  in 
the  courts  of  Paris,  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  by  diligent 
toil.  Employed  as  leading  lawyer  in  a  celebrated  case, 
after  a  hard-fought  legal  battle,  he  won  a  well-deserved 
victory,  and  established  his  fame.  He  was  called  across 
the  channel  to  conduct  a  case  in  which  French  interests 
were  involved.  After  the  dispatch  of  business,  he  was 
strolling  along  the  London  streets,  when  the  rumble  of 
carriage  wheels  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 
the  same  vision  that  had  enchanted  him  upon  the  cliffs. 
It  was  the  young  heiress  of  Carendon. 
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and  bearing  a  merry  voice,  he  pushed  open  the  cabin 
door  and  beheld  the  object  of  his  search,  singing  a  lively 
ditty  in  apparent  unconcern.  Leading  the  maiden  to 
the  .deck,  the  captain  fastened  her  to  a  spar,  and  whis- 
pering words  of  comfort  to  her,  and  muttering  prayers 
for  her  safety,  he  lowered  the  affrighted  girl  into  the 
swirling  water,  and  turned  away  with  misty  eyes  think- 
ing that  possibly  she  might  not  float  ashore.  One  by 
one  the  sailors  seizing  bits  of  timber  leaped  overboard, 
trusting  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  rather  than  certain  death 
on  board  the  vessel.  The  captain  and  mate  astride  of 
a  rough  plank,  were  tossed  about  for  a  moment,  and  then 
swept  ashore  leaving  their  staunch  craft  still  weather- 
ing the  gale,  a  solitary  ship  afoul  of  a  reef. 

Janie,  alone  upon  the  deep,  the  mountainous  roll  of 
waters  bewildering  her,  lost  consciousness  and  awoke  to 
find  herself  lying  upon  a  cot,  with  a  tall  maiden  for  her 
nurse,  whose  kindly  face  and  wistful  eyes  betokened 
sympathy  and  anxiety.  The  apartment  in  which  she 
lay  was  low  and  narrow.  Around  her  were  rough  walls 
of  a  chalky  appearance,  and  the  whole  place  had  a  look 
of  hasty  untidiness.  Janie  glanced  about  her  and  beheld 
a  scene  of  wonder.  There  lay  dark-colored  silks, 
shawls  from  Cashmere,  laces  from  Hamburgh,  tex- 
tile fabrics  from  the  looms  of  Antwerp,  Tyrian  dyes, 
porcelain  wares  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazil,  and 
aromatic  spices  from  the  Indies.  Amazed,  she  turned 
with  a  puzzled  countenance  to  her  nurse,  who  told  her  she 
was  in  the  power  of  cornish  smugglers,  and  that  these 
possessions  were  the  heaped-up  wealth  of  years  of  plun- 
der, the  cargoes  of  sunken  wrecks. 

Laurent  Dupre,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  parisian  mer- 
chant was  spending  the  summer  with  his  widowed  aunt, 
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who  lived  among  the  cornish  cliffs.  The  young  student, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris,  possessed  a  perfect 
physique,  with  symmetrical  shoulders  and  easy  carriage, 
an  olive  complexion  and  the  polite  manner  of  the  French, 
he  appeared  always  to  advantage,  bearing  a  form  that 
painters  love  to  limn  and  poets  dote  upon.  The  young 
Parisian  was  slowly  moving  among  the  cliffs,  admiring 
the  wild  beauties  about  him,  when  lo,  a  beautiful  maiden 
seemingly  arising  from  nowhere  stood  before  him.  With 
a  suave  manner — a  French  trick — and  tipping  his  hat 
politely  he  advanced  to  meet  the  maiden,  who  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  beseeching  look.  Laurent  heard  from 
her  trembling  lips  the  story  of  her  capture  by  the  smug- 
glers, how  she  was  held  for  ransom  and  kindly  treated 
by  Cap'n  Brom.  The  youth,  guiding  her  along  the 
cliffs,  conducted  her  to  the  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mon- 
son,  and  apprised  Earl  Carendon  of  the  whereabouts  of 
his  ward.  The  Karl  answered  the  message  in  person, 
profusely  thanked  Laurent  and  his  aunt  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  drove  away  in  a  chaise  accompanied  by  Janie. 
Laurent  saw  them  vanish  in  the  distance,  but  the  vision 
of  the  lovely  maiden  among  the  cliffs  clung  to  his 
memory. 

Years  passed.  Laurent  Dupre,  practicing  attorney  in 
the  courts  of  Paris,  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  by  diligent 
toil.  Employed  as  leading  lawyer  in  a  celebrated  case, 
after  a  hard-fought  legal  battle,  he  won  a  well-deserved 
victory,  and  established  his  fame.  He  was  called  across 
the  channel  to  conduct  a  case  in  which  French  interests 
were  involved.  After  the  dispatch  of  business,  he  was 
strolling  along  the  London  streets,  when  the  rumble  of 
carriage  wheels  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 
the  same  vision  that  had  enchanted  him  upon  the  cliffs. 
It  was  the  young  heiress  of  Carendon. 
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At  a  social  gathering  in  the  great  English  metropolis 
he  met  the  young  heiress,  and  a  smile  of  welcome 
beamed  in  her  face  that  defied  maidenly  dignity  to  sup- 
press it.  He  talked  of  their  romantic  meeting  near  the 
smuggler's  cave;  of  the  coming  of  the  Earl  and  the 
pain  of  separation;  of  his  arduous  toil  and  final  success 
in  his  favorite  profession,  and  then  he  turned  to  themes 
more  tender.  As  he  gallantly  plead  his  suit,  his  noble 
face  bearing  the  stamp  of  manly  pride,  with  that  same 
easy  persuasion  that  was  wont  to  captivate  a  Paris  judge, 
the  maiden  blushed  and  Laurent  Dupre  had  woo'd 
and  won. 

The  beautiful  queen  of  London  society  was  to  wed  the 
eloquent  tribune.  Countless  hosts  of  friends  gathered 
at  the  Carendon  mansion.  Alabaster  vases  laden  with 
pink  tea  roses  crowned  the  marble  mantels,  and  shed 
their  fragrance  over  a  scene  of  beauty  rare  even  to  the 
elite  of  London.  Ladies  of  fashion,  robed  in  costliest 
silks,  and  dazzling  in  the  glitter  of  unnumbered  gems, 
swept  through  the  decorated  halls  and  pressed  plush 
carpets  that  gave  no  echo  to  their  footfalls.  Gay  gal- 
lants, the  proud  sons  of  illustrious  sires,  attired  for  the 
occasion  after  the  fastidious  taste  of  France,  and  con- 
spicuous in  their  red  rosettes,  were  enraptured  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  beauty  and  called  it  fairyland.  One 
of  the  throng,  standing  aloof  from  the  others,  attracted 
attention  for  he  was  heavily  masked,  and  excited  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  knew  him  not. 

Happiest  of  all,  Janie  and  Laurent  mingled  with  the 
merry  crowd,  and  were  literally  overwhelmed  with  a 
wealth  of  presents.  After  the  ceremony  ceased,  the 
masked  unknown  deposited  a  large  package  among  the 
presents  and  departed.    When  all  were  gone,  Janie  and 
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lyaurent  opened  the  package,  and  beheld  a  massy,  golden 
bowl,  inlaid  with  jewels,  and  embelished  with  rarest 
tracery.  As  they  stood  speechless  in  wonder  and  de- 
light, a  card  fluttered  to  the  floor,  bearing  upon  it  this 
inscription  "From  the  Cornish  Smugglers." 


To-night  my  heart  is  full  of  peace 
E'en  though  life's  billows  roll; 
For  whispering  angels  linger  near. 
And  love's  sweet  message  fills  my  soul. 
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"TRINITY  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE."* 

BY  ARTHUR  WAYI^AND  COOKE. 

"Imbedded  in  the  complexities  of  man's  nature  there 
is  a  wonderful  trinity — body,  mind,  soul.  Man  can  not 
be  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  pure  spirit  or  pure  intellect. 
We  must  reckon  also  with  flesh  and  blood;  for  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  man  binds  him  to  laws  of  physical  creation. 
Nor  can  we  elevate  him  physically  if  we  ignore  his 
higher  nature." 

So  with  the  nation.  If  these  three  elements,  the 
physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  enter  into  the 
nature  of  every  individual  who  composes  it,  the  ideal 
nation  must  present  the  even  and  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  these  three  basic  principles.  And  because  of 
the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  these  pillars,  or  the  dispro- 
portionate development  of  this  trinity,  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

Rome  surpassed  in  physical  strength  and  with  a  fair 
degree  of  intellectual  culture  she  seemed  eternal  mistress. 
The  Roman  legions,  as  a  fighting  force,  have  never  been 
equalled,  and  no  conquests  either  ancient  or  modern  have 
been  more  lasting,  and  Roman  arms  builded  for  Roman 
genius  a  deathless  fame.  But  turn  to  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, and  there  read  the  sad  fate  of  unhappy  Rome, 
trusting  in  her  physical  strength,  and  to-day  her  mould- 
ering ruins  which  stand  beside  the  Tiber  bear  silent 
witness  of  her  fated  fall.  No  nation  can  survive  whose 
only  pillar  is  physical  strength. 

Greece  builded  all  her  hope  upon  intellectual  culture. 


*  Oration  delivered  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  by  the  orator  of 
the  Euzelian  Society,  February  i6,  1900. 
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Culture  and  intellectual  development  were  the  moulding 
factors  in  her  civilization.  It  did  for  her  all  that  it  could 
do  for  any  nation,  but  as  unmoved  and  passionless  as  the 
dull,  cold  rocks  from  which  she  carved  her  fame,  she 
could  not  form  a  human  brotherhood,  and  to-day  her 
crumbling  walls  and  tottering  spires  keeping  ghostly 
watch  above  the  blue  Aegean  bear  silent  witness  of  her 
ephemeral  greatness  and  leave  to  posterity  this  message: 
No  nation  can  survive  whose  only  pillar  is  intellectual 
strength. 

Turn  now  to  Palestine,  a  land  set  apart  by  Almighty 
God  for  His  chosen  people.  With  a  fair  degree  of  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  strength,  she  seemed  destined  to  live 
forever.  But  failing  to  develop  her  physical  and  intel- 
lectual talents,  Palestine  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidel  Turk,  the  Wandering  Jew  has  dispersed  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  her  crumbling  temples  and  neg- 
lected tombs  leave  to  posterity  this  message:  No  nation 
can  survive  whose  only  pillar  is  spiritual  strength. ' 

What  now  of  our  own  Republic?  Three  hundred 
years  ago  our  fathers  landed  upon  the  virgin  shores  of 
this  western  continent.  The  land  was  a  wilderness;  their 
neighbors,  savages.  Without  money,  without  assistance, 
they  set  about  the  most  gigantic  task  that  ever  confron- 
ted any  people  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  carve 
homes  out  of  a  wilderness;  to  subdue  a  treacherous  and 
savage  race ;  to  win  freedom  from  an  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  mother  country;  to  get  together  and  national- 
ize their  scattered  settlements;  to  establish  religious  and 
political  liberty;  to  divorce  Church  and  State;  to  make 
democratic  the  whole  western  hemisphere  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  civilized  world — this  was  the  task  of 
our  forefathers,  and  how  well  they  performed  that  task. 
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the  iron  pen  of  history  has  recorded.  They  cut  their 
way  through  the  tangled  forests;  they  forced  the  Indian 
back  toward  the  setting  sun;  they  threw  across  the  streams 
magnificent  bridges;  transformed  oaks  into  cabins;  pines 
into  palaces;  clay  into  churches  and  school-houses;  fens 
into  farms;  mountains  into  mines;  prairies  into  pastures 
and  ranches;  waterfalls  into  factories;  rivers  and  lakes  into 
highways  of  commerce.  "They  sowed  on  the  hillsides 
their  cereals  and  in  the  valleys  their  songs  of  joy.  Their 
phenomenal  progress  is  a  marvel  to  all  peoples  and  a 
prodigy  of  the  times."  The  new  farms  occupied  and 
improved  since  1850  are  greater  in  area  than  the  German 
Empire,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  all  taken  together,  and  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  our  population  has  in- 
creased nearly  sixty  millions,  or  over  1200  per  cent, 
and  we  have  built  four  hundred  cities,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  American 
arms  have  shown  to  the  world  our  physical  strength. 
Twice  in  defense  of  American  ideas  and  American  prin- 
ciples the  scream  of  Columbia's  eagle  and  the  music  of 
her  deep-mouthed  guns  have  drowned  the  roar  of  the 
British  lion.  Mexico's  heart  felt  the  cold  steel  of  our 
fathers,  and  her  hills  shook  beneath  the  storm  of  Bragg's 
grape  and  canister.  Our  nation  has  just  emerged  from 
another  war.  It  was  a  battle  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  a  reparation  for  a  national  insult  and  savage  cruelty. 
Our  once  divided  nation  blended  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
the  blue  and  the  gray  fought  side  by  side  beneath  our 
national  banner.  Success  attended  our  arms  on  every 
hand,  and  Spain  was  made  to  stagger  and  fall  under  the 
crash  of  American  arms.  Spain  had  nineteenth  century 
guns^  but  she  had  sixteenth  century  men  behind  them, 
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inspired  by  a  tenth  century  religion.  Above  those 
sunken  warships,  above  those  crumbled  parapets,  high 
in  foreign  breezes,  proudly  floats  the  stars  and  stripes — 
the  banner  of  our  civilization — a  civilization  with  a 
body,  mind  and  soul. 

Not  only  has  our  nation  developed  physically  more 
than  any  other  country  during  the  past  decade,  but  her 
progress  in  culture,  and  refinement,  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, has  startled  the  world.  You  have  only  to 
look  around  you.  The  impress  of  thought  is  stamped 
everywhere.  Stand  upon  the  streets  of  any  of  our  great 
cities  and  a  thousand  things  suggest  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  American  mind.  In  1830  we  had 
twenty-three  miles  of  railway.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  we  have  expended  upon  new  lines  over  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  the  amount  of  merchandise  trans- 
ported by  rail  is  shown  by  ofiicial  returns  to  be  double 
the  amount  of  land  carriage  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
earth  put  together.  Think  of  that.  There  has  been  a 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  average  man  is  far 
more  intelligent  than  his  grandfather  was.  The  nine- 
teen colleges  of  last  century  have  grown  into  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand students.  The  common  schools  which  scarcely 
existed  outside  of  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  now  contain  over  fifteen  millions  of  pupils. 
Then  there  were  only  five  thousand  books  in  the  United 
States,  now  there  are  over  twenty-six  millions  in  our 
public  libraries  alone.  And  the  wonderful  activity  of 
the  American  intellect  has  brought  it  about  that  great 
changes  of  every  sort  are  crowded  into  as  many  years  as 
they  once  required  generations  or  even  centuries. 

But  what  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  development? 
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As  in  the  individual,  there  should  be  in  the  nation,  a 
parity  of  growth  between  the  physical,  mental,  and  the 
moral.  If  the  child  grows  in  body  but  not  in  mind,  he 
becomes  an  idiot.  If  he  develops  physically  and  men- 
tally and  not  morally,  he  becomes  a  criminal.  History 
has  taught  no  lesson  with  more  emphasis  than  this:  that 
ignorant  or  unscrupulous  power  is  a  menace  to  the  safety 
of  any  nation. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  America  was  born  with  a 
soul,  and  I  love  to  think  of  the  nation  as  distinctively 
human,  with  a  distinct  character;  with  its  hopes,  its 
fears,  its  passions,  its  prejudices,  its  tastes,  its  resent- 
ments, its  affections.  As  the  individual,  so  the  nation 
must  have  some  object  to  which  it  can  pay  homage. 
The  character  of  every  nation  is  determined  by  its  pre- 
vailing religion.  No  philosopher  was  ever  able  to  solve 
the  problem  of  humanity.  It  remained  shrouded  in  the 
mantle  of  mystery  until  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Born 
in  western  Asia,  it  was  carried  across  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  a  dying  empire.  Battling 
with  its  foes,  it  at  last,  with  its  saintly  brow  blood-stained 
by  persecution  and  its  pure  white  arms  unfolded,  invaded 
the  island  of  Britain  and  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  new  principles,  which  would  a  thou- 
sand years  later  drape  the  New  World  in  a  beautiful 
mantle  of  Christian  thought.  The  very  first  settlers 
upon  our  shores  left  the  homes  of  their  fathers  for  faith 
and  conscience  sake,  and  thus  at  the  very  outset  stamped 
upon  their  new  home  the  impress  of  Christianity. 

Has  the  nation  forgotten  that  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence? Never,  no.  Ten  thousand  spires  point  upward 
to  glory;  thousands  sing  praises  to  the  Christian's  God, 
while  the  echo  resounds  throughout  the  cloisters  of  mil- 
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lions  of  hearts  loyal  to  His  standard.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  numerical  power  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States  is  forty-eight  millions.  Four-fifths  of  the  under- 
graduates are  in  Christian  colleges.  Our  legislative  halls 
are  opened  with  a  prayer,  and  however  badly  they  may 
afterwards  act,  you  seldom  hear  a  word  of  disrespect  to 
religion;  and  it  should  make  every  heart  in  this  audi- 
ence thrill  with  patriotic  pride  to  know  that  when  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  is  invaded  and  the  Christian  religion 
threatened  by  the  election  of  a  polygamist  to  our  National 
Congress,  that  Brigham  H.  Roberts  had  not  a  single 
champion  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  nation  when  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moody,  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  causes  universal  grief  throughout  the  na- 
tion and  comment  in  the  press  of  the  whole  country- 
when  the  good  women  of  America  during  the  year  1899 
give  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  for  charity  and  education, 
and  the  part  taken  by  America  in  the  worldwide  Red 
Cross  Association  wins  for  her  the  love  and  esteem  of  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  The  hosts  of  Zion  have  not  slept. 
America  has  had  a  great  work  to  perform.  She  was  con- 
fronted with  the  gigantic  task  of  subduing  this  country 
and  developing  its  resources  and  with  problems  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  nation.  Thousands 
have  come  to  us  with  their  degradation  and  unwhole- 
some ideas,  but  America  with  her  eyes  turned  to  Heaven, 
invoked  the  blessings  of  the  Christian's  God  while  she 
knighted  them  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  trans- 
formed them  as  if  by  Prospero's  magic  wand,  into  sol- 
diers under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  "O  Cuba,  all  crim- 
son with  the  blood  of  thy  children  slain,  raise  thy  chain- 
less  hands  and  tell  us  whether  the  heartless  and  cruel 
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Spaniard  or  the  Christian  American  be  the  better  friend, 
lycarn  from  the  fate  of  thy  predecessor  this  lesson:  the 
nation  that  will  not  serve  God  must  perish.''' 

Distinguished  as  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  for 
its  physical  and  intellectual  development,  it  will  be  dis- 
tinguished in  history  by  the  record  of  the  greatest  ethical 
advancement  made  in  any  century  since  the  Christian 
era.  It  appears  in  the  unprecedented  growth  of  practi- 
cal philanthrophy,  in  humane  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  the  abolition  of  duelling  and  slavery,  in  prison 
reform,  in  humane  criminal  laws,  in  the  legal  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  in  the  institution  of  orphanages  and  so- 
cieties, in  the  sentiment  of  our  people,  and  back  of  all 
this  visible  movement  is  the  widespread  and  deepening 
conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  Applied  Christianity.  On 
one  of  the  water  gates  in  Chicago  was  written  this  sen- 
tence: "Toleration  in  religion  the  best  fruit  of  the  last 
four  centuries. "  The  statement  is  no  exaggeration,  it 
is  the  literal  truth.  We  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
toleration  in  religion  is  a  success,  and  one  of  the  crown- 
ing features  of  our  Republic  is  charity  in  religious  views. 
Religious  wars  are  all  over  and  we  are  delivered  from  the 
terrors  and  horrors  which  characterized  the  preceding 
century,  and  we  exalt  to  the  highest  liberty  of  conscience 
which  from  its  very  nature  respects  neither  class  nor 
rank.     It  bows  before  no  king,  it  supplicates  no  throne. 

Yes,  we  have  developed  physically  so  that  we  fear  no 
earthly  potentate  nor  power.  We  have  developed  intel- 
lectually. We  have  startled  the  world  with  the  wonder- 
ful results  of  American  thought.  You  could,  perhaps, 
more  easily  cull  the  beautiful  magnolia  and  press  it  into 
the  bud  from  whence  it  came,  or  snatch  the  proud  eagle 
as  he  soars  in  the  skies  and  place  him  again  into  the 
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shell  from  whence  he  came,  than  you  could  place  America 
of  the  nineteenth  back  into  America  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  developed  morally,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  have  not  witnessed  the  even  and  simultaneous  devel- 
opment of  the  physical,  inteilectoal  and  spiritual.  Amer- 
ica has  nothing-  to  fear  from  foreign  aggression.  Her 
danger  *lies  within.  Thundering  fleets  and  invading 
armies  are  far  less  dangerous  to  our  liberties  than  a  pros- 
tituted citizenship.  What  the  nation  needs  is  a  quick- 
ened public  conscience,  sweeping  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
which  shall  cause  us  to  blot  out  all  the  bigotries  and 
jealousies  of  sections,  which  shall  bind  us  together  into 
a  united  people,  which  shall  cause  us  as  a  nation,  to  see 
in  the  poorest  and  humblest  citizen,  though  he  be  clothed 
in  rags,  though  he  be  oppressed  and  forsaken,  the  eternal 
and  indestructible  image  of  God — a  conscience  which 
shall  proclaim  forever  that  doctrine  proclaimed  centuries 
ago  upon  Mars  Hill,  that  we  may,  in  the  exaltation  of 
individualism,  not  forget  that  man  may  not  live  for  him- 
self alone,  but  who  lives  for  others,  reaps  the  happiest, 
truest  and  noblest  reward.  And  the  nation  must  assert 
this  conscience,  not  only  by  public  sentiment,  but  by 
the  ballot. 

Men  of  America,  use  your  ballot.  It  is  your  privi- 
lege; it  is  your  duty.  The  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
who  bought  this  priceless  privilege  with  their  blood,  the 
magnificent  history  of  our  past,  the  glowing  prospects  of 
our  future — your  country  demands  your  vote,  and  when 
you  shirk,  you  in  that  degree  silence  the  national  con- 
science and  steal  from  the  government  that  which  is  its 
due.  Our  grand  old  ship  of  State  is  treading  with  un- 
steady course  the  stormy  strait  between  the  Scylla  of 
Need  and  the  Charybdis  of  Greed.    lyove  of  gold  sold 
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the  lowly  Nazarene  and  raffled  away  His  garments  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  The  glitter  of  gold  gilds  infamy  with 
a  lustre  of  glory,  wrecks  altars  of  innocence,  sheaths  the 
sword  of  justice  and  fetters  with  manacles  of  gold  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty.  The  public  conscience  is  becoming 
restless  under  these  conditions,  and  with  hopeful  eyes 
we  look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  centufy  when 
the  helm  of  this  grand  old  ship  of  State  shall  be  placed 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  on  fire  with  zeal 
for  this  Republic,  who  not  only  loves  freedom  himself, 
but  loves  to  see  others  free;  whose  heart  is  with  the  peo- 
ple, who  will  unsheath  the  sword  of  justice,  unshackle 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  to 
the  money  powers  of  this  Republic,  "Thou  shalt  not  press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  that  crown  of  thorns;  thou 
shalt  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold." 

The  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  are  to  be  more 
and  more  the  problems  of  human  brotherhood.  Self- 
sacrifice  and  unselfishness  must  be  our  motto  if  we  solve 
these  problems  aright.  And  in  the  triumphs  of  human- 
ity's great  cause  which  is  to  mark  the  coming  century, 
one  cannot  think  that  the  crowning  work  of  forty  cen- 
turies preparation  is  doomed  to  crumble  in  a  day. 

One  of  the  mightiest  and  loveliest  products  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  noblest  factor  in  asserting  the  national 
conscience  by  public  sentiment,  is  woman.  Her  true 
Christian  character  may  be  seen  from  the  time  of  the 
godly  Puritan  down  to  the  present  day,  sparkling  with 
jewels  of  "faith,  hope  and  charity."  Nothing  tends 
more  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  public  conscience  than 
woman.  So  long  as  the  daughters  of  America  are  pure, 
just  so  long  shall  the  spiritual  development  of  our  coun- 
try be  steady,  strong,  and  pertain,  and  confiding  in  the 
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trust  of  purity  committed  to  them,  we  believe  that  our 
Republic  shall  lead  the  other  nations  of  earth  down  the 
corridors  of  time  to  their  end  and  for  their  service  in 
preserving  a  nation  that  the  great  King  of  Kings  shall 
place  upon  the  heads  of  American  womanhood  a  golden 
crown  of  righteous  reward. 

As  the  twilight  of  this  great  century  of  science  and 
materialism  folds  its  darkened  pinions  over  the  events  of 
the  past,  and  as  this  unprecedented  century  passes  into 
history,  America  will  turn  a  new  page  of  her  national 
life.  Men  of  America,  what  shall  we  write  upon  that 
page?  No  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  been 
confronted  with  such  responsibilities  as  have  fallen  to  our 
lot.  "Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  course," 
old  earth  has  been  encircled  and  it  rests  with  this  nation 
to  prove  whether  a  Christian  civilization,  religious  and 
political  freedom,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  is  the  work 
of  God  or  the  work  of  man. 

The  great  question  before  the  American  people  to-day 
is,  whether  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
to  blossom  into  something  higher  in  the  twentieth,  or 
whether  our  marvelous  material  civilization  will  prove 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth.  The  order  of  development  is  the  lower  first. 
"Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last."  First  that  which 
is  natural,  then  that  which  is  spiritual.  Child-life  is, 
first,  animal  ;  later  intelligence  dawns,  and  last  of  all 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  History  shows  this  to  be  the 
natural  order  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  great 
moral  and  spiritual  quickening  are  yet  to  come.  How- 
ever we  must  not  forget  that  during  this  century  moral 
and  spiritual  progress  has  been  real  and  great.  The 
world  is  more  Christian  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago 
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and  conscience  is  better  educated.  But  in  our  nation 
moral  and  spiritual  progress  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  great  material  developement,  and  many  intelli- 
gent men  think  that  the  nation  is  growing  worse.  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  nation  grows 
better  every  day.  Millions  of  happy  homes  place  around 
the  youth  of  our  land  the  influences  of  lofty  citizenship 
which  shall  make  us  strong.  We  have  millions  of 
churches  and  schools  and  leaders  who  love  humanity 
and  its  cause,  and  who  march  under  the  banner  of  a 
King  whose  flag  never  trails  in  the  dust,  and  which 
shall  develop  our  country,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually.  This  triad — our  nation's  trinity — the  pil- 
lars of  our  republic,  make  this  nation  more  enduring 
than  all  the  power  of  vast  armies  and  navies  alone  or 
the  disproportionate  development  of  all  the  intellect  of 
the  world,  and  they  have  given  this  Republic,  with  its 
pillars  resting  upon  the  solid  rock  of  democracy,  which 
all  the  hosts  of  creation  cannot  undermine,  muscles  of 
iron  and  sinews  of  steel,  and  citizens  who  have  the  in- 
tellect and  moral  courage  to  outfight,  outthink,  and  out- 
worship  the  world. 
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SOME  OLD  LETTERS  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  CIVIL 

WAR. 

Camp  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga., 

January  jo,  1864. 

Dear  Cousin  Selena: — I  seat  myself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  you  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  I 
landed  safely  in  camp  yesterday  evening.  I  found  all 
the  boys  except  two,  who  became  tired  of  this  army  and 
concluded  to  go  over  and  see  how  old  Abe  is  getting 
along.  I  had  a  fine  time  coming  back  to  camp,  though 
I  enjoyed  myself  a  great  deal  better  while  I  was  with 
you  than  I  did  on  the  road.  I  cannot  keep  from  think- 
ing of  Miss  Sallie.  She  left  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  admire  her  very  much  for  the  short  acquaint- 
ance I  had  with  her,  and  am  in  hopes  that  I  will  be  able 
to  cultivate  our  short  acquaintance  to  perfection,  and 
you  must  assist  me  in  doing  so.  I  will  compensate 
you  by  bringing  you  a  nice  beau  when  I  come  again. 
There  are  several  of  them  in  our  company,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Woodburn.  He  is  a  good-looking,  handsome 
young  man  and  worthy  of  any  young  lady's  love.  Mr. 
Alonzo  Woodburn  is  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
about  five  feet  ten  inches  high;  has  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  and  I  think  he  will  just  suit 
you. 

I  have  run  on  enough  foolishness,  though  I  have 
nothing  of  importance  to  write.  Everything  is  quiet 
here  at  this  time.  We  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Yankees 
day  before  yesterday  a  short  distance  from  this  place,  and 
drove  them  4  miles  to  the  place  where  they  have  been 
for  the  last  two  months.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
advance  before  spring;  then  I  look  for  a  big  battle  in 
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this  vicinity.  Our  men  seem  to  be  in  fine  spirits  and  a 
great  many  are  re-enlisting  for  the  war,  while  others  are 
refusing  to  go  in  again,  but  it  will  never  do  to  give  it 
up  at  this  late  hour. 

I  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  I  can  come  to 
see  you  again,  also  to  see  Miss  Sallie.  She  occupies  a 
good  portion  of  my  mind  at  this  time.  You  must  write 
soon  and  give  me  all  the  news.  So  nothing  more  at 
present. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

W.  H.  Thomas. 


Camp  6th  and  7TH  Ark.  Regt.,  near 

DAI.TON,  Ga.,  March  j,  1864, 

Miss  Marshbourn. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — Your  very  welcome  and  highly 
appreciated  letter  came  to  hand  several  days  since,  and 
would  have  met  with  a  more  prompt  response  had  it  not 
been  for  a  sudden  move  which  was  made  soon  after  re- 
ceiving your  kind  and  beautiful  letter. 

I  have  but  an  apology  to  offer  for  attempting  to 
trouble  you  again  with  a  line  from  my  pen,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words:  I  am  a  soldier  for  the 
war  and  far  from  home  and  friends.  This  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  good  excuse  for  the  trouble  I  shall  give  you  in 
writing — that  which  gives  your  soldier  friend  so  much 
happiness.  A  hard  and  troublesome  life  at  best  do  we 
lead,  and  when  the  kind,  soothing  voice  and  gentle  im- 
age of  woman  come  to  cheer  the  Dixie  boys,  'tis  then 
that  if  any  noble  and  generous  qualities  are  part  of  his 
composition,  they  are  brought  to  light.  You  know  not, 
dear  friend,  how  much  joy  you  have  given  one  who  has 
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been  in  the  service  for  nearly  three  long  and  weary 
years  of  marching,  fighting,  scouting,  or  retreating. 

My  home  is  far  distant.  Away  off  in  the  wilds  of 
Arkansas,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  and  beside  a  stream, 
stands  a  house  ever  dear  to  memory,  a  spot  dearer  than 
any  other  on  earth — a  place  now  in  the  hands  of  Lin- 
coln's plunderers  whose  boast  it  is  to  destroy.  I  know 
they  have  despoiled  my  pretty  home;  I  know  that  they 
insulted  the  old  men  and  women,  and  caused  the  timid 
young  maidens  to  blush;  but  still  I  know  that  they  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  of  retribution  which  will 
come  to  the  cowardly  souls  who  thus  dared  to  maltreat 
them,  and  I  know  that  those  dear  defenseless  beings  are 
wishing  for  and  praying  that  the  dear  ones  of  their  hap- 
pier and  brighter  days  were  present  to  defend  them,  and 
yet  thinking  that  they  are  where  duty  calls  them.  They 
dry  their  tears  and  pray  for  the  safe  and  speedy  return 
of  their  sons. 

We  know  that  in  defending  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama,  we  are  defending  Arkansas  too.  And 
I  feel,  kind  friend,  that  you  deserve  our  protection  the 
same  as  the  dear  ones  at  home.  God  forever  bless  the 
noble  ladies  of  the  South.  Among  all  our  trials  and 
privations  they  have  shown  themselves  truly  noble,  and 
when  dangers  confront  us  from  every  hill-top  and  valley, 
sweet  and  gentle  images  rise  up  before  us  to  cheer  and 
bless.  I  shall  remember  with  pleasure  the  noble  ladies 
of  the  South,  and  among  them  more  bright  than  all  the 
rest  will  be  yourself.  We  are  fighting  in  a  just  and 
noble  cause.  We  have  battled  under  many  and  great 
difficulties,  but  throughout  all  these  have  the  ladies 
shown  themselves,  truly  and  heroically  great.  Their 
labors  have  cheered  our  sick  soldiers  and  their  prayers 
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have  ascended  to  Him  in  our  behalf.  I  believe  those 
prayers  have  been  heard  and  I  know  we  shall  yet  be 
free. 

I  would  that  this  horrible  war  were  at  an  end.  I 
hope  that  good  word  'Peace'  will  soon  echo  through- 
out the  land.  And  in  this  hour  of  promised  and  looked- 
for  peace  I  crave  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  paying  you 
a  visit.  I  can  get  no  letters  from  home.  Have  not 
received  a  letter  from  home  in  twelve  long,  long  months. 
Write  to  me.  It  will  be  joy  above  measure  to  hear 
from  you.  Although  our  acquaintance  as,  yet,  is  but 
slight,  yet  I  feel  that  we  are  the  best  of  friends.  I  may 
be  killed,  if  so,  I  will  die  thinking  of  the  kind  ladies  of 
the  sunny  South.  With  highest  regards,  I  subscribe 
myself. 

Your  true  friend, 

E.    T.  WOODBURN. 


Near  Jonesboro,  Ga., 
Camp  6th  and  7TH  Ark.  Regt., 

September  11^  1864. 
My  Dear  Miss  Selena:  —  I  am  offered  another 
opportunity  of  writing  to  you  and  happy  am  I — such  a 
source  of  pleasure  is  afforded  me  in  so  doing.  Be  assured 
that  I  am  happiest,  dear  friend,  when  thinking  of  you 
and  home. 

Home  is  a  word  that  fills  the  soldier's  heart  with  joy. 
Even  amid  the  hardships  and  privations  of  camp,  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  or  while  confronting  a  hostile  foe, 
his  heart  is  made  to  leap  with  joy  in  the  anticipation  of 
surviving  this  cruel  war  and  exchanging  it  for  a  peace- 
ful home,  such  as  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying. 
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But  not  to  its  full  appreciated  worth  as  we  are  now  so 
fitted  to  do.  For  I  think  that  those  who  survive  this 
war  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  a  home,  however  humble  it  may  be.  But  alas!  so 
many  have  fallen  and  spilled  their  blood  upon  the  altar 
of  their  country. 

Miss  Selena,  it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  record 
the  death  of  your  affectionate  cousin,  William  Thomas. 
He  was  killed  while  gallantly  confronting  the  enemy  on 
the  ist  inst.  I  can  sympathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of 
such  a  noble  young  man.  His  name  should  adorn  the 
pages  of  history  for  many  generations  to  come.  Our 
country  is  bleeding  at  every  pore  and  mourning  the  loss 
^f  her  most  noble  sons.  Oh,  that  this  shedding  of  blood 
was  stopt  in  our  land  that  we  might  return  again  to  our 
peaceful  homes  and  enjoy  the  society  of  our  friends  who 
now  mourn  our  absence. 

My  company  has  nearly  all  been  killed,  wounded  or 
captured  during  this  campaign.  I  am  left  the  highest 
office  in  my  company  to  command  the  few  brave  boys 
who  still  remain. 

I  wrote  to  you  before  I  left  Dalton  in  answer  to  your 
affectionate  letter  which  I  received  about  the  ist  of  May, 
but  have  never  received  an  answer.  I  write  again  and 
hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Address  as  before,  and  with  my  best  wishes  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  as  ever. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.    T.  WOODBURN. 

p.  S.  Please  excuse  this  scribbled  note  for  I  am  very 
nervous.  E.  T.  W. 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

BY  F.  O.  HUFFMAN. 

1. — Life. 

The  family  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  respectable  one 
in  Baltimore.  His  grandfather  had  an  official  title  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  after  his  death,  Lafayette, 
on  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  went  to  the  grave  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  dead  hero.  His  grandmother  was 
a  daughter  of  one  of  England's  noted  admirals.  Edgar 
Poe's  father  was  reputably  brought  up  and  educated. 
He  went  upon  the  stage  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
until  his  death  this  was  his  sole  occupation.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  he  married  Mrs.  Hopkins,  an  actress.  The 
newly  married  couple  continued  on  the  stage  until  their 
deaths,  both  of  which  occurred  just  a  few  weeks  apart, 
in  1811.  During  this  time  Mrs.  Poe  gave  birth  to  three 
children,  William,  Edgar,  and  Rosalie.  Before  their 
deaths  the  destitute  family  was  thrown  upon  the  charity 
of  the  people,  and  consequently  the  three  children  were 
left  without  a  friend  or  home.  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  Richmond,  yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaties, 
adopted  Edgar. 

This  gray-eyed,  curly- haired  boy,  naturally  soon  be- 
came a  pet  in  the  empty  home.  His  first  exhibition  of 
's  skill  was  to  declaim,  or  to  pledge,  the  healths  of  his 
toster  parents,  using  as  a  stage  the  long,  narrow,  Virginia 
table.  No  pains  or  money  was  spared  on  the  adopted 
child.  He  attended  school  in  Richmond  during  the  win- 
ter, and  spent  the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  at 
some  fashionable  resort,  the  three  years  after  his  parents' 
death. 
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In  1816  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  a  tour  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  returned  to  this 
country,  leaving  the  six-year-old  boy  at  school  near  Lon- 
don. Poe's  residence  there  seems  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.     He  says  of  this  place: 

' '  My  earliest  recollections  of  a  school  life  are  connected 
with  a  large,  rambling,  Elizabethan  house,  in  a  misty- 
looking  village  of  England,  where  were  a  vast  number 
of  gigantic  and  gnarled  trees,  and  where  all  houses  were 
excessively  ancient.  In  truth  it  was  a  dream-like  and 
spirit-soothing  place;  that  venerable  old  town." 

He  returned  to  America  in  1822  and  spent  three  years 
in  making  preparation  to  enter  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  February  14,  1826,  he  entered  this  Univer- 
sity, specializing  in  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages. 

*'He  was  now  seventeen  years  old,  somewhat  short  in 
stature,  thick-set,  compact,  bow-legged,  with  the  rapid 
and  jerky  gait  of  an  English  boy;  his  natural  shyness 
had  become  a  fixed  reserve;  his  face,  clustered  about  by 
dark,  curly  hair,  wore  usually  a  grave  and  melancholy 
expression." 

In  his  studies  he  was  the  leader  of  his  classes.  The 
University,  one  writer  tells  us,  was  then  a  most  dissolute 
place,  and  Poe  was,  or  came  to  be,  one  of  the  many  dis- 
solute and  dissipated  boys  there  at  that  time.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  cards,  and  finally  got  to  ganibling 
When  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  pay  some  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted for  drinks  and  losses  at  cards,  he  left  the  Univer- 
sity and  went  to  Boston.    This  was  December  15,  1826. 

There  is  a  story  that  at  this  time  Poe  went  to  take 
part  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  got  in  a  difficulty  on  his 
journey,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  rescued  from 
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prison  by  the  American  consul.  The  best  biographers 
discredit  this  story,  for  we  know  that  in  1827  was  in 
Boston,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  a  small,  thin 
book  of  poems  entitled,  "Tamerlane  and  other  Poems.'* 
Poe  now  attempted  to  live  by  writing,  but  found  in  a 
few  months  that  he  was  poor  and  friendless  in  the  city 
of  his  birth.  In  this  extremity  he  took  the  readiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  On  May  26,  1828,  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Edgar  A.  Perry.  The  official  record  gives  his  age  at 
twenty-two  and  says  that  he  had  gray  eyes,  brown  hair, 
and  a  fair  complexion  and  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  fulfilled 
his  duties  as  commission  clerk  well  and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  superiors.  He  was  appointed  ser- 
geant major  when  he  had  been  in  service  only  eighteen 
months,  a  promotion  that  is  invariably  made  by  merit 
only. 

While  he  was  on  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  an  effort 
was  made  to  get  him  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  His 
officers,  who  recognized  his  ability,  joined  heartily  in 
this  plan,  and  gave  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
young  soldier.  About  this  time  Mrs.  Allan  died,  and  Poe, 
who  had  made  his  whereabouts  known  to  Mr.  Allan, 
was  allowed  to  go  home  on  a  leave  of  absence.  His  per- 
manent discharge  from  the  army  was  obtained,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends  he  secured  the  coveted  ap- 
pointment at  West  Point.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
there  July  i,  1830.  One  of  his  classmates  says  of 
him: 

''He  was  shy  and  reserved  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-cadets,  his  associates  being  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Virginians.     His  wayward  and  capricious  tern- 
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per  made  him  at  times  utterly  oblivious  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  roll-call,  drills  and  guard  duties.  These  habits 
subjected  him  often  to  arrest  and  punishment  and  efifect- 
ually  prevented  his  learning  or  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  soldier. 

Poe  very  deliberately  refused  to  obey  his  officers  or 
attend  to  the  academical  duties.  The  records  tell  us  he 
did  this  for  the  direct  purpose  of  being  expelled,  as  he 
was  tired  of  military  discipline.  On  the  morning  of 
March  7,  1831,  consequently,  he  found  himself  a  free 
man  with  twelve  cents  to  his  credit.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Griswold,  the  biographer  for  the  edition  of  Poe's  works 
printed  in  1857,  says  that  Poe  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier and  then  deserted.  ''It  does  not  appear,"  says  Mr, 
Griswold,  "that  he  encountered  the  punishment  which 
he  deserved  for  his  breach  of  military  discipline."  This 
biographer  does  not  say  where  he  got  his  information 
about  "the  deserter."  Mr.  Griswold  is  more  willing,  as 
we  will  see  later,  to  show  the  dark  side  of  Poe's  life  than 
even  to  state  his  virtues  without  calling  our  minds  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  accidents  or  exceptions. 

The  young  genius  now  began  his  battle  in^  we  might 
say,  for  life  with  an  earnest  effort.  He  wrote  for  news- 
papers, made  up  brilliant  articles  for  reviews,  and  spun 
stories  for  magazines.  The  proprietor  of  a  Baltimore 
paper  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  and  the  best  prose 
tale.  A  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  committee  chosen 
to  judge  the  productions.  Poe  entered  the  contest  and 
very  easily  won  the  prize.  Mr.  Kennedy,  learning  of 
his  destitute  condition,  took  him  to  a  clothing  store,  gave 
him  a  good  suit  and  introduced  him  into  society.  Mr. 
Griswold  adds,  "In  order  to  enable  him  to  recover  out- 
wardly^ at  least,  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman." 
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In  Mr.  Kennedy,  Edgar  Poe  found  a  true  and  invigor- 
ating friend.  In  a  letter  to  him,  April  13,  1835,  Poe 
for  the  first  time  mentions  his  ill  health.  From  this 
time  he  frequently  complains  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  drugs  and  stim- 
ulants. This  is  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  between  his 
better  nature  and  a  weak  appetite  ;  the  latter  being 
assisted  by  bodily  privation,  mental  strain  and  a  nervous 
temperament. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kennedy  he  acquired 
the  editorship  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  at  a 
salary  of  $500.  Everything  now  looked  brighter  for 
Poe.  He  had  a  permanent  position  with  an  increasing 
salary.  He  also  was  married  and  it  seemed  that  he  was 
settled  in  life.  Under  his  management  the  Messenger 
prospered  and  had  become  an  assured  success.  Never- 
theless the  first  issue  of  the  magazine  in  1837  announced 
that  "Mr.  Poe's  attention  being  called  in  another  direc- 
tion, he  will  decline  with  the  present  number  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Messenger^    Again  he  was  a  wanderer. 

After  Poe  had  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger^  he  went  with  his  family  to  Phila- 
delphia. Here  he  readily  secured  a  position  with  Mr. 
Burton,  the  editor  of  the  Gentlemans  Magazine^  which 
he  was,  for  some  reason,  unable  to  retain  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  has  been  charged  that  drunkenness  was  the 
cause  of  his  discharge.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Snodgrass 
relating  to  the  afifair,  Poe  pledges  his  word  as  a  gentle- 
man that  from  the  time  he  saw  Mr.  Burton  until  he 
retired  from  his  service,  ''nothing  stronger  than  water 
ever  passed  my  lips." 

He  now  attempted  to  edit  a  magazine  on  his  own 
resources;  but  from  lack  of  means  he  failed  in  his  under- 
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taking.  A  man  with  such  talent  and  increasing  fame 
could  easily  secure  literary  work,  even  if  it  was  not  so 
remunerative.  Poe  was  taken  on  the  staff  of  editors  of 
Graham^ s  Magazine  and  in  this  position  he  did  his 
best  editorial  work.  It  was  in  this  magazine  that  he 
published  his  exposure  of  the  plot  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge." 
Besides  the  criticisms,  he  continued  to  write  stories,  a 
number  of  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Gta- 
ham's. 

Again  it  seemed  that  Poe  was  permanently  settled. 
Even  if  his  business  affairs  were  run  on  a  meager  scale 
no  domestic  troubles  invaded  his  peaceful  home.  His 
wife  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  considerable  time  and  her 
mother  cared  for  the  home  with  a  "watchful  love." 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife  and  "in  his  home 
alone  he  found  happiness,  affection  and  a  refuge  from 
contact  with  the  world."  This  state  of  affairs  was  not 
to  continue,  however.  Virginia  one  evening  while  sing- 
ing ruptured  a  blood  vessel;  her  life  was  despaired  of 
and  although  she  partially  recovered  it  was  only  to  sink 
again  and  again.  Mr.  Graham  tells  how  he  saw  the 
anxious  husband  hovering  around  the  couch  with  a 
tender  anxiety  and  a  look  of  despair  at  her  slighest 
cough.  From  this  trouble  he  began  to  drink.  Writing 
later  he  said: 

"Each  time  the  vessel  broke  I  felt  all  the  agonies  of 
her  death,  and  at  each  accession  of  the  disorder  I  loved 
her  more  dearly  and  clung  to  her  life  with  more  desper- 
ate pertinacity.  .But  I  am  constitutionally  sensitive — 
nervous  in  a  very  great  degree.  I  became  insane,  with 
long  intervals  of  horrible  sanity.  During  these  fits  of 
absolute  unconsciousness  I  drank — God  only  knows  how 
often  or  how  much." 
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The  next  two  years  of  his  life  are  years  of  struggles 
and  constant  labor.  He  was  dismissed  after  a  year  from 
the  editorship  of  Graham' s  but  he  continued  to  write 
for  this  and  other  periodicals,  for  which  he  was  poorly 
paid.  One  income  during  these  trying  months  was  a 
prize  of  $ioo  that  he  received  for  the  story  of  "The  Gold 
Bug."  At  this  time  also  he  tried  to  further  his  scheme 
of  establishing  a  magazine  founded  on  independence, 
truth  and  originality,  but  before  the  plan  had  time  to 
mature  the  destitute  family  left  Philadelphia  and  went 
to  New  York.  A  short  while  after  reaching  this  city  he 
was  taken  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Mirror^  and  in 
this  paper  he  republished  some  of  his  stories  and  poems, 
including  "The  Raven.''  He  also  conducted  the  critical 
editorials,  and  very  soon  had  the  paper  in  a  controversy 
over  Longfellow,  for  whom  Poe  had  little  use  and  con- 
sequently criticised  harshly.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
Poe  severed  his  connection  with  this  paper  to  be  taken 
on  the  staff  of  the  Broadway  Journal.  Mr.  Briggs, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  wrote  to  James  Russell 
Lowell  : 

"I  like  Poe  exceedingly  well.  Mr.  Griswold  has  told 
me  shocking  bad  stories  about  him,  which  his  whole  de- 
meanor contradicts." 

Poe,  while  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror^  made  for 
himself  no  little  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  and  now  he  had 
an  invitation  to  lecture  before  the  Boston  Lyceum.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  please  the  audience,  and  he 
said  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  give  the  Bos- 
tonians  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  original  poem. 

About  this  time  he  became  broken  in  health,  due  in 
part  to  overwork,  anxiety  and  literary  troubles.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  he  had  contracted  the  habit  of  the 
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use  of  liquor  and  the  more  fatal  use  of  opium.  In  the 
meantime  Virginia  died. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  it  is  painful  to  speak. 
Immediately  after  his  wife's  death  he  became  gloomy 
and  melancholy,  and  in  this  state  he  wrote  "Eureka,"  an 
essay  on  metaphysics.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  con- 
tributions to  the  magazines  this  is  almost  the  extent  of 
his  literary  work  after  his  bereavement.  We  shall  not 
write  about  his  unfortunate  love  affairs  because  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  at  times  he  was  irresponsible  for  his 
actions. 

On  a  trip  from  Richmond  to  New  York,  preparatory 
to  moving  South,  he  stopped  in  Baltimore  to  call  on 
some  friends.  Here  he  died  in  the  common  hospital  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1849,  thirty-eight. 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

BY  W.  D.  ADAMS. 

Henry  Wadswortli  Longfellow,  the  most  famous  and 
most  widely  read  of  all  American  poets,  wa;^  born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  February  7th,  1807.  His  father  was 
Stephen  lyongfellow,  a  lawyer  and  United  States  Con- 
gressman, and  his  mother,  Zilpha  Wadsworth,  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Alden  and  of  '  'Priscilla,  the  Puritan  Maiden. " 

In  his  personality,  his  wide  range  of  themes,  his  learn- 
ing and  the  wonderful  power  of  telling  short  stories  in 
song,  lyongfellow  even  to-day  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  American  poets.  His  external  life  presents  little 
that  is  of  stirring  interest.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Robertson  has 
aptly  said,  "the  career  of  a  modest,  deep-hearted  gentle- 
man whose  ambition  was  to  be  a  perfect  man  and  by  love 
and  sympathy  to  help  others  to  be  the  same." 

"The  hope  that  he  might  in  his  day 
Instruct  and  elevate  mankind." 

In  his  native  town  of  Portland  most  of  his  boyhood 
days  were  spent.  At  the  early  age  of  14  he  entered  Bow- 
doin  College,  then  one  of  the  rising  institutions  of  the 
land.  Here  he  had  among  his  classmates  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  George  B.  Cheever,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  and 
others  who  afterwards  attained  to  fame.  Graduating  at 
25,  he  was  almost  immediately  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature  in  his  Alma  Mater, 
which  he  accepted.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  position  he  spent  three  years  in  Germany,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  further  perfect  himself  in  the  litera- 
ture of  those  nations.  At  Bowdoin  College,  Longfellow 
remained  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  until  1835, 
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when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  oldest  and  most  illus- 
trious institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  country.  On 
receiving  this  appointment  he  paid  a  second  visit  of  some 
fifteen  months  to  Europe;  this  time  devoting  special  at- 
tention td  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Switzerland. 
One  of  the  saddest  events  of  the  poet's  life  occurred  dur- 
ing this  trip — the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried some  three  or  four  years  before.  Of  her  the  poet 
always  referred  in  the  most  touching  words,  and  it  seems 
that  he  never  recovered  from  her  loss.  Returning  to 
America  in  1836  he  straightway  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  position,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  1854, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  literary  work. 

It  was  during  Longfellow's  residence  at  Cambridge 
that  many  of  his  most  famous  works  appeared.  In  1839 
he  published  "Hyperion"  and  his  first  volume  of  original 
poetry,  entitled  "Voices  of  the  Night."  The  former,  a 
poetical  account  of  his  travels,  had  at  the  time  an  immense 
popularity.  The  "Voices  of  the  Night"  contains  some  of 
his  best  minor  poems,  such  as  "The  Psalm  of  Life" 
and  "The  Footsteps  of  Angels."  In  1841  Longfellow 
published  a  volume  of  ballads  and  other  poems  contain- 
ing some  of  his  most  popular  pieces  :  "The  Skeleton  in 
Armor,"  "Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "The  Bridge,"  "Ex- 
celsior" and  others.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  vol- 
ume, Longfellow  made  a  third  visit  to  Europe,  spending 
the  summer  on  the  Rhine.  During  his  return  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  wrote  his  "Poems  on  Slavery" 
which  created  such  a  profound  sensation  in  the  North  on 
their  publication  in  the  following  year.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn in  1843       po^^  again  married,  this  time  choosing 
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Miss  Frances  E.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  the  sister  of  Thomas 
G.  Appleton,  then  arising  young  poet.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  the  "Poems  on  Slavery"  there 
appeared  in  1843  ^  niore  ambitious  work,  "The  Spanish 
Student,"  without  any  special  m.erit  but  good  intention. 
In  1847  Longfellow  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works  and  the  one  which  will  carry  his  name  down 
to  posterity — "Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Arcadie. "  With  the 
publication  of  "Evangeline"  the  poet's  reputation  reached 
its  climax  and  from  this  time  on  he  is  recoo^nized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age.  "The  Golden  Legend, " 
published  in  1851,  and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,"  1858,  if  anything,  tended  to  increase  the  poet's 
already  universal  fame. 

Realizing  a  sufficient  income  from  the  publication  of 
his  poems,  Longfellow  retires  from  the  active  duties  of 
life  in  1854  purchases  an  old  colonial  mansion  near 
Cambridge  and  here  he  spends  the  rest  of  his  days.  Two 
events  now  occurred  which  served  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
all  the  remaining  years  of  the  poet's  life — the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  and  the  tragic  fate  of  his  wife,  who, 
having  accidentally  allowed  her  dress  to  catch  fire,  was 
burnt  to  death  in  her  own  house  in  1861.  Longfellow 
is  now  again  left  alone  with  five  children,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  from 
the  shock  caused 'by  this  terrible  event  and  when  he  did 
in  some  measure  find  himself  again,  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  charming  "Tales  From  a  Wayside  Inn." 

In  1868-69  the  poet  visited  Europe  for  his  fourth  time 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  honor 
and  respect.  Returning  to  his  native  land  he  continued 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines  poems 
which  showed  a  clearness  of  vision  and  a  perfection  of 
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workmanship  such  as  he  never  equalled  at  any  period  of 
his  life. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  poet  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  rheumatism  and  was,  as  he  himself  often  said, 
''never  free  from  pain."  Nevertheless  he  still  continued 
to  receive  visitors  and  was  apparently  as  cheerful  as  ever. 
About  the  beginning  of  1882,  however,  a  serious  change 
took  place  in  his  constitution  and  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  public  gaze.  As  the  spring  advanced  he 
became  feebler  and  feebler  until  at  last  the  end  came. 
On  the  19th  of  March  he  was  seized  with  violent 
paroxysms  of  pain  which  continued  until  the  22nd  when 
his  mind  began  to  wander.  The  23rd  was  passed  in  a 
torpid  condition  and  slowly  passed  into  the  profound 
sleep  of  death.  The  poet  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  near  his  three  friends  FeUon,  Agassiz  and 
Sumner.  The  regret  for  his  loss  was  universal,  for  no 
modern  poet  was  ever  better  loved  or  better  deserved  to 
be  loved. 

Longfellow  was  an  LL.  D.  from  three  great  institu- 
tions of  learning,  Bowdoin  in  1828,  Harvard  in  1859, 
and  Cambridge,  England,  in  1868.  He  was  made  a 
D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford  in  1869.  In  1873  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science,  and  in  1877 
of  the  Spanish  Academy. 

In  person,  Longfellow  was  rather  below  middle  height, 
broad-shouldered  and  well  built.  His  head  and  face 
were  extremely  handsome;  his  forehead,  broad  and  high; 
his  eyes,  bright  and  large;  his  nose,  straight  and  grace- 
ful ;  his  voice,  low  and  melodious.  His  hair,  originally 
dark  black,  became  in  his  later  years  a  silvery  white, 
which,  together  with  a  flowing  beard,  gave  him  a  dis- 
tinguished appearance.    Charles  Kingsley  said  of  Long- 
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fellow's  face  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  human  face 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Of  all  American  poets  Longfellow  has  been  said  to  be 
the  most  bookish.  His  knowledge  of  others'  thoughts 
and  writings  was  so  great  that  he  has  given  to  the  world 
scarcely  a  poem  of  which  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  creator.  On  account  of  this  some  have  claimed 
that  he  never  even  possessed  a  style  of  his  own,  but 
merely  assimilated  what  he  saw  or  heard  or  read  from 
books,  reclothing  it  and  sending  it  out  again.  Doubt- 
less this  is  true,  but  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
write  as  he  did.  For  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  an 
instructor  in  institutions  of  learning,  and  as  such  be- 
lieved that  poetry  should  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamen- 
tal. In  all  of  his  poems  we  can  clearly  see  a  triple  ob- 
ject: (i)  Of  stimulating  to  research  and  study,  (2)  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  with  history  or  moral  truths,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  touch  and  warm  the  heart  of  humanity. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Longfellow's  poems  are 
just  as  popular  to-day  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant works. 

"Evangeline,"  which  appeared  in  1847,  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  Longfellow's  produc- 
tions. In  this  poem,  as  in  "Miles  Standish"  and  others, 
pictures  of  the  New  World  are  brought  out  with  charm- 
ing simplicity,  and  although  the  author  never  visited 
Acadia  or  Louisiana  the  scenes  are  drawn  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  vividness  seldom  equalled  in  our  literature. 
The  plot  is  very  simple,  being  a  beautiful  love  story  pa- 
thetically and  touchingly  told  : 

"At  the  violent  removal  by  the  British  Government 
of  a  colony  of  French  settlers  from  Acadia  in  1755,  a 
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young  couple  became  separated  and  were  carried  iu  dif- 
ferent directions,  so  that  they  lost  all  trace  of  each  other. 
The  poem  describes  the  wanderings  of  the  bride  in  search 
of  her  lover,  and  her  final  discovery  of  him  as  an  old 
man  on  his  deathbed  in  a  public  hospital  which  she  had 
entered  as  nurse."  This  beautiful  poem,  although  writ- 
ten in  a  strange  metre  at  the  time,  attained  a  popularity 
which  it  has  never  lost  to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  Canadians  reverence  Longfellow  for  "Evangel- 
ine" beyond  all  their  national  poets,  and  that  no  home  is 
considered  by  them  to  be  complete  without  it. 

Ranking  next  to  ''Evangeline"  is  "  The  Golden  Le- 
gend," which  was  published  in  185 1.  Its  time  is  thirteenth 
century;  its  scenes  are  laid  in  many  lands;  its  hero  is  a 
certain  Prince  Henry  of  Vautsburg  ;  its  heroine  is  a 
young  peasant  girl  called  Elsie.  "  Prince  Henry,  be- 
wailing his  fate  in  having  to  endure  a  strange  disease 
that  puzzles  all  physicians,  is  tempted  by  Lucifer  in  the 
shape  of  a  traveling  doctor.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
persuasions  of  this  strange  man,  he  swallowed  some  of 
his  medicine,  for  which  the  Church  excommunicates 
him  and  sends  him  on  a  long  course  of  expiatory  wan- 
derings. These  wanderings  bring  him  to  a  cottage  in 
the  Odenwald,  where  he  is  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
occupants.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  Elsie, 
learns  that  the  young  noble  can  not  find  cure  or  peace 
unless  some  fair  maiden  sacrifice  herself  for  him.  This 
she  resolves  to  do,  and  they  set  out  for  the  south  of  Italy. 
At  Salerno,  however,  when  Elsie  is  about  to  enter  the 
Church,  Prince  Henry  marries  her,  and  in  this  way  is 
cured  of  his  disease."  Although  most  of  the  characters 
in  this  poem  are  unnatural,  the  character  of  the  heroine 
Elsie  is  beautifully  drawn,  bringing  out  her  religious 
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deyotion  in  striking  colors.  To  us  this  poem  is  chiefly- 
interesting  as  showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  mediaeval  times. 

Probably  the  most  popular  of  all  Longfellow's  was 
'*  Hia'watha,"  which  appeared  in  1855.  The  success  of 
this  poem  was  so  great  that  it  proved  to  be  the  literary  tri- 
umph of  the  century.  Fully  100,000  copies  of  the  poem 
were  sold  in  the  first  two  years  after  its  publication.  In 
writing  it  the  poet  derived  most  of  his  information  from 
Schoolcraft's  "Algic  Researches"  and  "The  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States."  These  various  Indian 
stories  and  myths,  Lougfellow,  imitating  closely  the 
Finnish  epic  Kalevala,  fashioned  into  his  world-famous 
song  of  "Hiawatha."  This  poem  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Longfellow's  deep  insight  into  nature  and  with 
what  freshness  and  simplicity  a  story  could  be  told  by 
him.  The  metre  is  the  unrhymed  trochaic  dimeter,  and 
is  admirably  suited  to  this  kind  of  verse,  being  extremely 
easy  to  read. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  Mr.  Davidson:  "Longfel- 
low," he  says,  "was  essentially  a  poet  of  the  past,  not 
like  Lowell,  a  grasper  and  moulder  of  the  present,  or 
like  Whitman,  a  John  the  Baptist  of  the  future.  But 
just  as  Dante  summed  up  the  ages  of  Faith  and  Shake- 
speare the  age  of  Feudalism,  so  Longfellow  has  summed 
up  the  period  of  transition  from  these  to  the  ages  of  Truth 
and  Liberty — preparing  the  way  for  that  simple  humanity 
of  which  he  was  the  type." 
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JOHN  IVAN  EARP,  Editor. 

We  are  glad  to  have  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number 
the  picture  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  M.  Brewer,  taken  from 
her  latest  photograph;  and  a  sketch  of  her  life  by  Dr. 
Royall.  We  have  also  published  three  letters  writ- 
ten during  the  Civil  war.  They  were  found  in  an  old 
package  of  letters  now  in  our  possession,  and  were  writ- 
ten to  the  same  young  lady;  one  by  her  cousin,  the  two 
others  by  her  special  friend  on  the  field  of  battle.  To 
us  of  the  rising  generation  we  are  sure  that  the  yellow 
tear-stained  letters,  written  by  the  gallant  young  soldiers 
of  the  Confederate  army,  will  be  of  value  and  unfailing 
interest,  giving,  as  they  do,  an  insight  into  the  character 
and  feelings  of  our  fathers,  who  were  then  in  their  prime, 
fighting  for  home  and  native  land. 

It  is  evident  that  a  pronounced  change 
The  Present         come  over  athletics  in  our  colleges  in 

^^A^l!!  the  last  few  vears  and  the  result  is  that 

Athletics. 

the  teams  in  nearly  every  college  and  in- 
stitute of  our  country,  are  made  up  of  professional  athletes. 
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The  situation  has  become  serious  and  has  called  forth  loud 
protests  from  various  sources.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  during  the  last  baseball  season  the  colleges  which 
could  procure  the  largest  number  and  best  professional 
players  were  those  which  had  the  best  teams  and  won 
the  laurels.  To  our  own  knowledge  there  were  some 
college  teams  made  up  of  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  pro- 
fessional players.  Such  teams,  of  course,  are  not  true 
representatives  of  college  athletics,  and  when  an  insti- 
tution cheered  them  and  sang  its  paean  of  victory,  it 
simply  cheered  hired  aliens  and  not  bona  fide  students. 

The  demand  for  a  purification  of  college  athletics  is 
now  imperative  for  the  protection  not  ouly  of  athletics, 
but  the  morals  of  our  institutions,  and  we  are  indeed 
glad  that  this  pernicious  evil  is  opening  the  eyes  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  sufficiently  to  bring  about  a 
movement  to  check  and  put  an  end  to  it.  To  this  end 
a  conference  was  held  recently  in  Greensboro  in  which 
were  representatives  from  all  the  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions of  North  Carolina.  All  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  professional  player  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  college  teams.  Important  steps  to  this 
effect  were  taken  and  another  conference  will  be  held 
next  May  in  Durham  for  further  action  and  we  are  assured 
that  after  the  present  season  is  over  college  freebooters 
will  have  no  place  in  the  institutions  of  this  State. 

We  noticed  in  one  of  our  exchanges  from  Georgia  an 
announcement  that  the  team  of  that  institution  would 
play  this  season  only  college  players^  and  we  hope  that 
ere  another  baseball  season  is  gone  the  professional  will 
be  compelled  by  all  educational  institutions  to  go  else- 
where to  get  a  salaried  position  for  his  services. 
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This  subject  was  recently  discussed  in  a 

College  meeting:  of  the  student  body  of  our  Col- 
Spirit.  ^  ,  . 

lege,  and  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  edito- 
rial besides  reiterating  some  things  spoken  (i)  to  define 
this  spirit  and  (2)  to  show  why  it  is  on  the  decline  in 
this  institution. 

1.  College  Spirit.  We  can  partially  define  it  by  illus- 
trating. In  the  domitory  of  a  certain  institution  a 
student's  trunk  was  broken  open  and  money  was  stolen. 
For  a  time  the  students  were  very  quiet.  Finally  the 
thief  was  found  to  be  a  student,  also  rooming  in  the  dor- 
mitory. That  same  night  on  which  he  was  caught,  his 
friends  hurried  him  ofi"  to  the  train,  and  he  left  never  to 
return.  The  students  saved  the  Faculty  the  trouble  of 
getting  rid  of  the  thief  "That,"  says  Professor  Sikes, 
"is  college  spirit."  And  this  sentiment  among  the 
students  which  frowns  down  on  everything  low  and  base 
is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  which  we  are  writing.  To 
complete  our  definition  we  quote  a  former  editor  of  this 
department  who  was  writing  on  the  same  subject.  His 
definition  is  an  admirable  one.  He  says:  "  We  mean 
by  college  spirit  that  indefinable  thing  which  makes  us 
all  brothers;  that  which  gives  one  the  impulse  to  take 
off  his  hat  and  cheer  whenever  he  sees  the  college  colors 
unfurled  to  the  kissing  breezes;  that  which  makes  the 
college's  interest  and  reputation  each  one's  individual 
care  and  responsibility.  *  -^^  *  It  is  that  which 
makes  us  stand  by  and  applaud  to  the  echo  our  debating 
team.  *  *  *  It  is  that  which  causes  us  to  encour- 
age on  the  practice  field  and  back  in  the  games  our  ball 
teams.  Whatever  the  contest,  whether  of  muscle  or 
brain,  their  success  is  equally  our  glory." 

2.  Why  it  is  on  the  decline.    After  making  a  study  of 
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existing  conditions,  we  have  reached  some  conclusions 
which  we  believe  are  correct,  (i)  There  seems  to  be 
among  some  of  the  students  a  lack  of  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  our  Faculty.  This  to  some  may  seem  absurd 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  of  our  College  is 
composed  of  such  scholarly  and  Christian  men.  Yet 
there  is  a  tendency  to  be  unappreciative,  bordering  on 
disrespect,  to  some  of  our  Professors.  This  no  doubt  is 
largely  due  to  thoughtlessness  but  we  hope  the  tendency 
will  be  checked.  (2)  Factions  in  our  I^iterary  Societies 
are  detrimental  to  the  development  of  a  true  college 
spirit.  In  one  of  our  Societies  are  two  factions  which 
are  nothing  more  than  two  social  classes  arrayed  against 
each  other  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  student  body 
can  not  be  unified  nor  have  that  spirit  "which  makes  us 
all  brothers."  These  factions,  in  which  feeling  some- 
times runs  high,  are  a  source  of  evil  and  should  be  put 
down.  (3)  In  order  for  a  college  student  to  cherish  and 
enshrine  in  his  heart  the  most  hallowed  memories  of  his 
Alma  Mater  after  having  left  the  college,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  not  only  to  have  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  fellow  students,  but  also  to  have  formed  a  last- 
ing attachment  to  his  instructors.  To  do  this  the  stu- 
dent must  have  something  more  than  a  mere  professional 
acquaintance  acquired  in  the  class  room.  It  is  possible 
to  sit  under  the  instruction  of  a  professor  for  four  years 
and  then  go  away  misjudging  the  man.  The  students 
of  this  College  should  get  better  acquainted  with  their 
instructors  as  well  as  the  people  on  the  Hill.  Any  move 
with  this  end  in  view  on  their  part  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  students.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^ynch  have  kindly 
opened  their  home  on  Tuesday  afternoons  for  the  boys 
that  they  may  become  better  acquainted.    This  is  right 
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and  every  student  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  our  pastor  in  his  home.  Professor  Cul- 
lom  has  endeared  himself,  as  has  also  his  wife,  to  the 
members  of  his  Junior  and  Senior  Bible  classes  by  fur- 
ther cultivating  such  an  acquaintance. 

These  things  which  we  have  enumerated  now  exist- 
ing here  are  more  or  less  detrimental  to  a  true  college 
spirit  and  we  wish  for  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  such  things  may  be  eliminated 
and  we  will  have  that  genuine,  enthusiastic  college 
spirit  that  once  existed  here. 


5 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


G.  A.  FOOTE,  Editor. 


All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained,  or  been,  it  is 
lying  as  in  magic  preservation  in  the  pages  of  books.  They  are 
the  chosen  possession  of  men. — Carlyle. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  writing  another  poem  which  he  will  re- 
fuse pay  for.  It  is  a  sequel  to  the  "  Recessional,  "  and  will  be 
entitled  "God  Help  Us  to  Forget.  "—From  Life. 

J' 

Charles  Scribner 's  Sons  will  publish  shortly  ' '  Boys  and  Men, ' ' 
a  story  of  life  at  Yale,  by  Richard  Holbrook,  who  gives  graphic 
pictures  of  undergraduate  life  at  the  \in\^^x^\\,y .—Publishers' 
Weekly. 

The  five  best  selling  books  up  to  date  are: 
•'Janice  Meredith,  "  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
"  Richard  Carvel,  "  by  Winston  Churchill. 

Red  Pottage,  "  by  Mary  CholmondeleJ^ 
"  Via  Crucis,  "  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

"When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  by  Edwin  Cashoden 
(Charles  Major). 

J- 

\  reviewer  in  the  Book  News  for  March  contrasts  the  two  his- 
torical novels  "Richard  Carvel"  and  "Janice  Meredith, "  in  a 
manner  which  adds  nothing  to  the  popularity  of  the  latter, 
and  which  doubtless  recalls  to  the  mind  of  its  author  the  old 
saw,  "  Comparisons  are  odious."  Nevertheless,  "Janice  Mere- 
dith" continues  to  be  one  of  the  five  best  selling  books  in  the 
United  States,  and  seems  in  nowise  inferior  to  Mr.  Ford's  other 
noted  book,  "  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling.  " 
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Richard  Doddridge  Blockmore,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone,  "  died  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary at  his  home  in  Teddington,  a  few  miles  from  lyondon.  His 
last  days  were  indeed  pathetic.  Health  gone,  his  last^book 
written,  and  life  fast  fading  into  the  eternal  mystery,  at  the 'ripe 
old  age  of  seventy-three,  he  laid  aside  the  mantle  of  this  life 
and  quietly  passed  over  the  river  to  his  reward.  He  sleeps  by 
the  side  of  his  wife,  who  died  twelve  years  ago.  His  publisher, 
Edward  Marston,  says  of  him:  "He  had  no  affectations,  did 
not  care  a  rap  for  society  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  liked  to 
live  in  a  quiet,  simple  way.'' 

The  "Players'  Edition"  of  the  acted  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
which  Messrs.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  announce,  was  the 
vsuggestion  of  a  young  lady  who  is  devoted  to  the  stage  though 
not  of  it.  The  idea  was  that  the  actor  or  actress  best  known  in 
the  leading  part  should  supply  an  introduction  to  each  play. 
The  most  distinguished  actors  at  once  fell  into  her  plan.  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  will  lead  off  with  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  for 
which  she  has  written  a  most  delightful  introduction.  Sir 
Henry  Irving  will  follow  with  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
while  Mme.  Modjeska,  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  and  the  others  will 
not  be  far  behind.  Each  volume  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 
—  The  Critic s 

Those  opposed  to  promiscuous  theater  going,  generally  have 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  classical  drama,  on  the  ground 
that  this,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  is  less  objectionable  than 
many  of  the  modern  plays,  but  even  this  view  is  beginning  to 
lose  ground,  and  in  the  Lutheraner  (St.  Louis),  the  official  organ 
of  the  Southern  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States,  Prof.  A. 
Groebner  gives  a  long,  tho  not  exhaustive,  li^st  of  plays  and 
operas,  the  moral  of  whose  themes  he  considers  at  variance  with 
Christian  doctrines.  This  "discovery"  will  doubtless  restrain 
many  theater-goers,  hereafter,  from  enjoying  the  opera  and  the 
classic  drama,  and  will  rescue  our  nation,  as  a  "  brand  from  the 
burning,  "  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  theater.  "  Eb- 
ullitions" of  this  kind  maybe  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  mumps  and  measles,  as  necessary  evils. 
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The  following  rather  pessimistic  poem  has  come  to  light 
again,  drawn  out  by  a  discussion  as  to  its  authorship,  the  evi- 
dence rather  leaning  to  Col.  John  A.  Joyce  rather  than  to  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox.  It  was  probably  witten  in  1863,  or  perhaps 
the  latter  part  of  1862. 

LOVE  AND  LAUGHTER. 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you ; 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone; 
This  grand  old  earth  must  borrow  its  mirth, 

It  has  troubles  enough  of  its  own. 
Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer; 

Sigh,  it  is  lost  on  the  air  ; 
The  echoes  bound  to  a  joyful  sound, 

But  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many  ; 

Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all ; 
There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectared  wine. 

But  alone  you  must  drink  life's  gall. 
There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 

For  a  long  and  a  lordly  train. 
But  one  by  one  we  must  all  file  on 

Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded  ; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by ; 
Succeed  and  give,  'twill  help  3^ou  live  ; 

But  no  one  can  help  you  die. 
Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you  ; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go — 
They  want  full  measure  of  all  your  pleasure. 

But  they  do  not  want  your  woe ! 

While  adding  no  leaf  to  the  laurel  wreath  of  our  Southern 
writers,  when  the  garland  is  but  begun,  we  at  least  take  pride 
in  the  success  of  Southern 'authors,  after  their  right  to  great- 
ness is  fully  established.  One  of  the  most  widely  spoken  of 
books  of  the  day,  a  book  which  has  received  favorable  press  no- 
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tices  all  over  the  country,  and  whose  sale  is  enormous,  is  the 
book  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,  "  by  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Says  the  Book  Review  for  March :  '  *  There  are  not  many 
men  and  but  few  women  who  could  have  written  this  last  story 
of  Miss  Johnston's.  Such  vigor  of  expression  as  she  exhibits 
is  rare  indeed  among  feminine  literati.  Her  style  is  essentially 
masculine,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  book  are  never  tinged 
by  the  sentimentality  which  is  the  average  woman's  natural  in- 
heritance. '  To  Have  and  to  Hold  '  is  a  tale  of  adventure  by 
land  and  sea  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  anything  ever  Steven- 
son wrote.'"    (The  italics  are  our  own.) 


EXCHANGES 


BY  J.  E.  CRUTCHFIELD. 


I  slept  in  an  editor's  bed  one  night, 

When  no  editor  was  nigh, 
And  thought,  as  I  tossed  in  that  cozy  nest 

How  easy  editors  lie. — Ex. 

Our  thanks  to  the  versatile  young  ladies  of  Vassar,  whose 
college  magazine  is  one  of  our  best  and  brightest  exchanges.  If 
beautiful  poetry,  sound  sense,  and  readable  prose,  constitute  the 
excellence  of  a  magazine,  the  Vassar  Miscellany  has  few  rivals. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Central  Col- 
lege Magazine,  of  Conway,  Arkansas,  and  gladly  give  it  a  place 
among  our  exchanges.  While  it  lacks  in  the  number  of  its  con- 
tributions, both  prose  and  poetry,  the  other  departments  are 
Tery  well  conducted. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  among  our  exchanges 
because  of  a  lack  of  poetry,  each  one  is  criticising  the  other  for 
not  having  more  poetr\'  in  its  contents.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
have  made  no  complaint  as  yet,  because  we  realize  the  fact  that, 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  wood  is  scarce,  it  is  not  a  good 
time  to  write  poetry.  With  the  approach  of  spring  and  warm 
weather  the  editors  will,  no  doubt,  be  furnished  with  a  super- 
abundance of  such  productions  as  that  season  of  the  year  usually 
brings  forth. 

J' 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Howard  Collegian  for  February 
has  improved  in  volume  and  appearance,  but  there  is  a  plentiful 
lack  of  such  reading  matter  as  is  likely  to  interest  the  average 
boy ;  there  is  something  more  important  than  either  looks  or 
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size.  The  essay  "Courage "  was  well  etiough  for  a  college  stu- 
dent, although  such  abstract  subjects  should  be  left  to  men  like 
Carlyle,  Montaigne  or  Emerson.  "The  Value  of  I^iterary  So- 
cieties" showed  interest  and  was  a  clear,  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  writer 's  views  of  that  subject.  The  author  of  ' '  Some 
of  the  World 's  Religions  "  seemed  inclined  to  soar  away  on  soph- 
omoric  flights  of  oratory  ;  perhaps  if  that  gentleman  would  turn 
his  imagination  in  another  direction  he  would  find  what  the 
Collegian,  as  well  as  other  magazines  need — some  good  stories. 

J' 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  review  the  February  number  of  the 
William  Jewell  Student.  It  contains  several  good  contributions, 
and  is  in  general  well  edited.  "An  Ej^e  for  an  Ej^e  and  a  Tooth 
for  a  Tooth  "  is  an  interesting  story  and  gives  us  a  good  picture 
of  the  old  time  "spellins  "  that  were  attended  with  so  much  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm .  "  Billy  "  is  another  very  creditable  story 
and  deserves  some  praise.  The  following  little  poem  from  the 
same  number  struck  our  fancy  very  forcibly : 

OBLIVION. 

A  dead  leaf  flutter 'd  'neath  my  feet; 

An  instant,  and  'twas  onward  blown 
By  rude  old  Boreas,  chill  and  fleet, 

To  some  spot  and  unknown. 
And  as  it  vanished  from  my  sight, 

I  thought,  "How  like  the  lives  of  men — 
One  moment,  brief,  of  life  and  light; 

Then  Darkness,  and — what  then?  what  then? 

J' 

In  a  brief  but  pleasurable  review  of  the  Pea  body  Record  we 
chanced  upon  many  interesting  pieces  in  verse  and  prose.  "The 
Meteor  Rose, "  written  in  a  vivacious,  lively,  and  witty  style,  is 
a  take-off",  probably,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  College.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  "Cecil  "  pays  her  respects  in  full  to 
the  teachers  of  the  institution,  though  woman -like  and  gentle, 
wrapping  her  wit  in  balm.  The  poem  entitled  "My  Sister" 
contains  admirable  sentiment  expressed  in  happy  verse.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  class  in  Physics  from  the  above  magazine  we 
make  the  following  extract : 
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BOYLE'S  LAW. 

The  volume  of  the  mass 

Of  any  constant  gas 

Varies  inversely  as 
The  pressure,  elasticity,  and  density  it  has, 

Thus  concluded  Mr.  Boyle, 

After  years  and  years  of  toil 
•  In  laboratorial  turmoil ; 

And  to  think  that  I  should  miss  it  and  my 

Physics  paper  spoil. 

Alas,  alas,  alas! 

And  yet  I  got  ray  pass 
So  kind  a  heart  my  physics  teacher  has; 
And  now  when  all  the  world's  an  ember: 

The  volume  of  the  mass 

Of  any  constant  gas 

Varies  inversely  as 
The  pressure,  elasticity,  and  density  it  has. 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine  comes  to  us  this  month  in  a 
brand  new  dress,  and  our  attention  was  so  attracted  by  its  out- 
side appearance  that  we  did  not  take  time  to  make  a  very  thor- 
ough examination  of  its  contents.    We  quote  the  following: 

TO  A  LAWYER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Allow  me  now  to  enter  suit 

Before  th3^  just  and  honored  bar, 
No  longer  can  I  still  wait  mute 

Nor  shrink  from  thy  fair  halls  afar. 

Thou'st  chained  me  with  the  cords  of  love, 

But  this  itself  will  not  be  trial 
If  thou  but  bid  me  look  above. 

And  give  thy  prisoner  no  denial. 

In  my  great  suit  I've  come  to  court 
And  beg  life  sentence  for  my  due, 

And  I  will  now  my  claim  support, 
With  lasting  pledges  to  be  true. 
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Oh,  grant  to  me  a  verdict  fair 
For  this  one  boon  is  all  I  crave, 

Place  not  my  life  in  dark  despair. 

But  from  deep  gloom  my  heart  now  save. 

I  ask  no  Habeas  Corpus  writ, 

For  I  would  e'er  thy  prisoner  be, 

But  Habeas  Cor  will  well  befit, 
If  this  thou  wilt  but  grant  to  me. 


« 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


JNO.  E.  CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 

Mr.  Doctor  Bethel  Humphrey  ( — '97),  is  farming  down  in  old 
Robeson. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Shields  ('81- '83),  is  a  successful  banker  of  Scot- 
land Neck,  N.  C. 

'99.  Mr.  W.  M.  Autry  is  teaching  near  his  old  home  at 
Autryville,  N.  C. 

'99.  Rev.  J.  B.  Jackson  is  doing  ministerial  work  in  an'd 
around  Kinston,  N.  C. 

'97.  Mr.  W.  Horace  Still  well,  the  efficient  manager  of  the 
ball  team  of  '97,  is  spending  a  few  days  visiting  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  James  F.Jordan  ('78-'8o),  of  Greensboro,  is  organizing 
the  farmers  in  the  different  counties  to  try  to  raise  the  price  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Griffin  ( '93-'96),  is  having  a  succesful  school  at  Siler 
City,  N.  C,  and  he  is  also  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Chatham  County. 

'90.  Mr.  J.  A.  HoUoman  is  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will,  sometime  this 
spring,  give  us  a  lecture  on  journalism. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1900,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bridger  ('97- '99),  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Winton,  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia 
Lawrence,  of  Wake  Forest.  The  Student  extends  congratu- 
lations. 

'99.  Rev.  W.  A.  McCall,  who  is  now  teaching  at  Forest 
City,  recently  received  a  call  to  a  large  church  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  He  will  go  to  his  new  field  of  work  sometime 
this  spring. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Herring  ('947- '97),  is  pastor  of  the  Southside 
Church  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  This  gentleman  possesses  all  of 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  succCvSsful  preacher,  and  he 
is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  Master. 
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'99.  Mr,  L.  R.  Varser  has  taken  charge  of  the  school  at 
Grady,  Robeson  County.  N.  C,  Rev.  J.  N.  Tolar  ('93),  the 
former  principal,  having  resigned  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

'68.  Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  President  of  Oxford  Female  Semi- 
nary, was  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  College  not  long  ago.  He  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  the  joung  women  of  North  Carolina, 
and  his  school  is  increasing  in  the  number  of  its  patronage 
every  year. 

'98.  Mr.  D.  L.  Carlton  is  practicing  law  at  Kenansville, 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of 
Duplin  County.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Carlton  we  feel 
sure  that  old  Duplin  will  roll  up  a  big  majority  for  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment,  for  we  know  this  gentleman  as  a  political 
leader  of  old. 

'96.  From  the  Morning  Post  dated  March  21,  we  clip  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Mr.  C.  P.  Sapp,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  News  and 
Observer  for  several  years  past,  left  yesterday  for  Norfolk, 
where  he  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  Mr.  Sapp  is  a  gifted  and  talented  newspaper  man.  His 
many  friends  here  regret  to  see  him  leave. 

'85.  We  learn  from  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  that  Dr.  A.  T. 
Robertson  has  completed  the  "Life  and  Labors  of  Dr.  Broadus." 
The  book  will  go  to  the  printers,  the  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  during  April,  and  will  be  on  the  market  in  Octo- 
ber. After  graduating  at  Wake  Forest  Dr.  Robertson  took  a 
full  course  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  soon  afterward  elected  to  a  professorship  in  that  institution, 
which  position  he  now  holds. 

'91.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Raleigh  Morning  Post 
of  a  recent  date  : 

"  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  is  the  author  of  'A  Syllabus  of  Ther- 
apeutics, '  a  50  page  text-book  compiled  especially  for  the  use  of 
the  medical  students  of  Shaw  University.  The  introductory 
remarks  give  the  information  that  other  works  have  been  closely 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  text-book,  though  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  is  different.  Dr.  Ro3\ster's  original  work 
in  his  chosen  profession  has  given  him  a  distinction  and  stand- 
ing that  places  him  in  the  front  rank  with  practitioners  of 
medicine." 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


HARRY  TRANTHAM,  Editor. 


President  F.  P.  Hobgood,  of  Oxford  Seminary, 
paid  his  son  a  visit  on  the  17th. 

Mr.  W.  Horace  Stillwkll,  '97,  stopped  on  the 
Hill  en  route  from  Boston  to  Savannah  on  the  17th. 

Miss  Mary  Taylor  is  visitin^r  relatives  in  Atlanta. 
That  she  may  have  a  most  delightfnl  time  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  her  many  friends. 

On  the  16th  Professor  Poteat  left  for  Louisville, 
where  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  South, 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  As  usual  he  covered 
himself  with  glory. 

Dr.  Sikes  was  in  attendance  at  the  base- ball  conven- 
tion in  Greensboro.  This  body  met  for  the  purpose  of 
purging  college  athletics  of  the  germs  of  professionalism^ 
which  have  gradually  been  winning  footholds  even  in 
the  best  colleges  of  the  South. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  Dr.  Taylor  addressed 
the  Scientific  Society  on  "The  Psychology  of  the 
Crowd."  This  subject  is  something  new,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Dr.  Taylor's  treatment  of  it  was  both  able 
and  interesting. 

On  THE  evening  of  the  i6th  the  Junior  Bible  Cla.ss 
were  the  recipients  of  a  rare  treat  at  the  hands  of  their 
esteemed  instructor  and  genial  friend,  Prof.  W.  R.  Cui- 
lom.    It  was  a  reception  at  his  home.    Special  thanks 
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are  due  Mrs.  Cullom  for  her  part— and  no  small  one 
either,  it  was — in  the  entertainment.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  it  is  a  good  thing, 
too. 

We  don't  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  O  reader, 
but  Wake  Forest  will  have  a  cotton  mill  in  the  not  very 
distant  future.  Work  has  been  progressing  more  than 
a  month,  but  with  that  conservatism  engendered  of  the 
atmosphere  around  this  ideal  Christian  college,  the  boys 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  an  innovation  so  appall- 
ing is,  like  an  avalance,  almost  on  their  listless  heads. 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Powell,  of  Savannah,  and  R.  E.  Royall, 
of  Wake  Forest,  are  joint  owners  of  the  franchise. 

In  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the  atmosphere.  Wake 
Forest  can  boast  of  two  conflagrations  during  the  past 
two  months.  The  first  was  mentioned  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Student,  and  the  last  occurred  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  of  March.  It  was,  fortunately,  not  a  dwelling, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  academy  building  two  hundred 
yards  north  of  Prof  Carlyle's  residence.  The  insurance 
was  considerable,  however,  and  Mr.  Parker  now  meets 
his  pupils  in  a  new  building  on  the  hill  across  the  rail- 
road. 

Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  "Old  Maids' 
Convention,"  but  too  much  cannot  be  said,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be 
present  at  that  strikingly  original  entertainment.  The 
''old  maids"  hailed  from  Raleigh,  where  they  had  made 
an  enviable  record,  but  we  judge  that  the  rendition  of 
the  play  here  was  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  in  Raleigh, 
since  it  could  not  have  been  surpassed  anywhere.  The 
local  hits,  made  in  verse,  were  especially  good,  for  they 
were  all  pungent  and,  for  the  most  part,  accurate. 
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The  following  newspaper  clipping,  forwarded  the 

editor  by  the  undersigned,  needs  no  explanation  : 

"'The  base-ball  season  at  the  Orphanage  will  soon  open.  The 
scene  will  be  laid  in  the  cornfield,  and  the  exercise  will  be  both 
healthful  and  profitable.  We  commend  this  game  to  our  college  stu- 
dents. They  turn  the  grindstone  without  the  axe;  we  sharpen  the 
axe.' 

"The  above  are  my  sentiments. 

"(Signed)         Noah  Biggs." 

Cupid  and  Hymen  seem  to  have  been  plotting  to 
secure  the  fairest  gems  of  Wake  Forest's  social  circles, 
and  their  efiforts  have  met  with  fair  success,  too,  only 
two  weddings  being  the  result.  ■  On  the  i8th  of  Febru- 
ary Miss  Cosy  Dunn  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  D.  D. 
Upchurch,  of  Raleigh.  On  the  14th  of  March  Miss  Vir- 
gie  Lawrence  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Bridger,  of  Win- 
ton.  The  Student  congratulates  all  of  these  young 
people,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  their  lives  may  con- 
tinue as  prosperous  and  happy  as  they  have  begun. 

Recently,  on  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  Dunning  and 
Weaver  as  manager  and  captain  of  the  ball  team,  Messrs. 
Thos.  R.  Taylor  and  Geo.  A.  Foote  were  elected  in  their 
places.  The  team  is  now  showing  up  in  fine  form.  In 
the  absence  of  a  catcher,  Royster  will  don  the  mask  and 
Moore  will  probably  replace  him  in  center  field.  The 
pitchers — Foote,  Moore  and  Hobgood — are  practicing 
every  day  and  show  promise  of  great  things  as  the  season 
advances.  The  infield  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
and  the  outfield  is  fast.  Encouragement  is  what  the 
players  need.  Rally  to  the  colors,  boys;  you  will  not 
regret  it. 

During  the  month  of  March  Wake  Forest  was  stirred 
by  three  great  events,  viz  :  Hon.  R.  H.  Battle's  lecture 
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on  Vance,  Dr.  J.  William  Jones's  lectures  on  Stone- 
wall Jackson"  and  *'The  Confederate  Soldier,"  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Marshals'  set-up.  Of  these  in 
their  order.  Mr.  Battle's  address  combined  both  scholar- 
ship and  personal  experience,  and,  consequently,  was 
calculated  to  thrill  any  audience;  but  the  absolute  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  testifies  more  strongly  than  can 
words  to  the  magnetism  of  the  man  and  the  power  of 
his  discourse. 

Like  Mr.  Battle,  Dr.  Jones  was  aided  in  his  efforts  by 
great  inherent  ability  as  an  orator  and  data  to  be  gained 
only  by  an  eye-witness.  He  was  a  private  and  later  a 
chaplain  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Confederacy.  His  first  lecture 
was  probably  the  most  beautiful  tribute  to  the  private 
soldiery  of  the  South  ever  heard  before  a  Wake  Forest 
audience.  It  now  fairly  sparkled  with  pleasantry  and 
then  melted  the  audience  to  tears  with  its  tenderness. 
The  address  on  Jackson  was  equally  good,  and  the  boys 
showed  their  appreciation  by  calling  on  the  lecturer  for 
a  talk  on  Lee  at  chapel  the  next  morning.  Such  themes 
as  Vance,  The  Confederate  Soldier,  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  Lee  will  never  grow  old.  God  forbid  that  they 
should. 

But  have  we  forgotten  the  set-up?  No,  and  will 
not,  so  long  as  "striped"  candy  diXidi goobers  and  cigarettes 
and  cheroots  have  power  to  satisfy  and  our  "after-din- 
ner orators" — Flourno}^  and  Barrett  and  Foote  and 
Sikes  and  Powers  and  Stringfield  and  Midyett,  I  mean — 
have  power  to  sway  audiences  with  those  mystic  weapons 
of  theirs,  sometimes  called  "words  that  burn."  The 
audience  can  be  described  only  in  terms  of  itself  or  of  its 
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predecessors,  so  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  this  set-up 
was  the  peer  of  any  set-up  or  set-ups  of  the  years  that 
have  flown.  But  stop,  we  have  in  this  hour  of  boyish 
hilarity  forgotten  to  tender  thanks  to  whom  thanks  are 
most  substantially  due.  The  line-up  is  as  follows:  Eu., 
Benj.  H.  Browning,  Chief,  Fitzugh  B.  Hamrick  and 
William  H.  Pace;  Phi.,  J.  Arch.  M'Millan,  Chief, 
Townsend  and  Henry  E.  Craven. 
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"  THREE  GRACES." 

S.  G.  F. 

Their  home  is  not  the  far-famed  Olympian  mount, 
Not  the  fair  vale  of  Tempe,  nor  the  Castalian  fount* 
But  they  trip  o'er  the  dew,  they  press  the  frail  flower, 
The  grove  is  their  trysting-place,  the  dell  is  their  bower. 
Many  a  youth,  blithe  and  bonny,  comes  hither  to  see 
Flora,  Felda  and  Fausta,  the  graces  all  three. 

I.  FLORA. 

V  Tvet  eyes  and  silken  lashes,  and  a  wealth  of  dark  brown 
hair. 

And  a  face  most  beautiful,  free  from  any  trace  of  care! 
Eyes  that  twinkle,  softly  smiling,  darkly  dancing,  won- 
drous eyes. 

Ruby  lips  that  shame  the  rosebud,  blushing  cheeks,  the 
lover's  prize! 

IL  FKLDA. 

Flaxen  hair  in  tangled  ringlets,  shadowing  a  deep  blue 
eye, 

Whose  liquid  depths  reflect  the  mellow  radiance  of  the 
sky. 

Winsome  in  her  very  beauty,  charming  in  her  queenly 
grace. 

Purity  of  soul  is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Felda's  face. 
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iii.  fausta. 

t 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  queen  of  beauty,  fascination  it  is 
thine! 

Beautiful  as  fabled  Nereid,  cast  from  ocean^s  feathery 
brine. 

Wandering  in  the  dewy  dingle,  where  the  sward  spear 
rears  its  head; 

Golden  silence  bought  by  fleeing  from  comradeship  so 
dread. 
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TIMROD  AS  A  POET. 

BY  CHAS.  M.  STAI^EY. 

**The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
exceeding  fine.''  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  lit- 
erary reputation  is  firmly  established  until  generations, 
and  oftentimes  centuries,  have  passed.  Some  writers 
are  popular  in  their  day  and  time,  are  the  recipients  of 
honors,  fame,  the  applause  of  the  admiring  throng,  and, 
what  is,  perhaps,  to  them  of  greater  importance,  sub- 
stantial pecuniary  reward,  and  yet  they  are  unknown, 
alike  with  their  works,  to  a  succeeding  generation  of 
readers.  Popularity  does  not  always  mean  immortality. 
It  has  been  given  to  but  few  to  be  crowned  in  life  with 
garlands  which  have  budded  and  bloomed  with  sweeter, 
more  enduring  fragrance,  as  the  years  have  come  and 
gone.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  immortal  names  in 
literature  are  of  those  who  toiled  on  in  poverty  and 
neglect  unnoticed  and  unknown,  yet  with  the  inward 
consciousness,  perhaps,  that  some  day  their  genius  would 
be  recognized.  They  could  say  to  themselves  as  Keats 
said:  *'I  hope  to  be  among  the  great  poets — after  I  am 
dead."  So  for  years  and  years  the  mills  of  the  critics 
must  grind  and  sift  literary  productions  ere  the  author's 
reputation  is  fixed,  ere  he  is  assigned  his  proper  place 
among  writers.  To  this  class  of  writers  to  whom  recog- 
nition is  tardy,  coming  only  after  long  obscurity,  only 
after  '^lyife  and  Thought  have  gone  away,"  belongs 
Henry  Timrod. 

He  is  not  a  great  poet  if  the  comparison  is  made  from 
the  broad  standpoint  of  English  literature.  Judged 
from  this  standpoint  America  has  not  produced  a  single 
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poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  only  a  few  of  the  second  rank. 
But  if  the  comparison  is  restricted  to  American  men  of 
letters,  then  Timrod  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank. 

In  our  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  pride,  we  are  prone  to 
exalt  unduly  the  works  of  our  countrymen.  As  a  nation 
we  have  made  wonderful  progress  along  lines  of  human 
endeavor,  and  we  like  to  boast  that  we  are  setting  the 
pace  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  This  may  be 
true  along  some  lines.  In  commerce,  in  manufacturing, 
in  railroad  building,  in  inventions,  even  in  the  construc- 
tion of  racing  yachts,  we  are  well  in  the  front.  But 
when  we  come  to  compare  our  literary  achievements  with 
what  the  older  nations  of  Europe  have  done,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  our  inferiority  unless  we  are  wilfully 
blind.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson,  are  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  literary  firmament,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  these,  our  brightest  luminaries  are  but 
feeble,  flickering  lights,  often  but  wandering  meteors 
which  fame  brings  into  ^ight  for  an  instant  and  then  are 
forever  gone. 

The  causes  of  our  literary  insignificance  are  not  far  To 
seek.  In  the  first  place  America  is  a  new  nation,  and 
has  not  yet  developed  a  distinctly  national  character. 
The  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
European  settlers  landed  on  the  strange  shores  of  an 
unknown  land  have  been  all  too  short  a  time  to  blend 
and  unite  the  difierent  national  characteristics,  English, 
German,  French,  Irish,  Italian,  and  others,  into  the 
typical  American.  This  country  is  still  in  its  prepara- 
tory period,  and  no  nation  has  produced  its  great  poets 
while  in  this  stage  of  its  development.  We  have  been 
cultivating  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  at  the  expense 
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of  the  poetic.  We  have  been  hurried  along  in  our  ma- 
terial development  at  too  rapid  a  rate  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  beauties  of  nature  or  on  those  deep  soul- 
moving  impulses  and  passions  of  the  human  heart  which 
are  the  common  heritage  of  humanity.  Americans  have 
been  called  a  money-loving  and  a  money-getting  people; 
the  spirit  of  poetry  can  not  live  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
Whether  this  criticism  be  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  been  too  busy  to  foster  and  cultivate  the 
deeper,  finer  feelings  which  underlie  all  genuine  poetry. 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream" 

has  shed  but  a  feeble  glimmering  ray  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  this  on-rushing,  practical,  prosaic  age. 
The  mountains  are  no  longer  the  dwelling-place  of 
dwarf  and  gnome,  but  are  mineral  depositories  which 
must  be  developed;  and  the  leaping  cataract,  or  the 
glancing  rapid,  is  but  so  much  waterpower  going  to 
waste.  Our  national  development  so  far  has  given  us 
ideas  of  life  which  are  intensely  commonplace.  No 
wonder  the  poet's  harp  is  unstrung,  and  his  voice,  as 
yet,  mute. 

^'^  Poeta  nascitur^  non  JiV  is  true  in  a  general  sense. 
At  the  same  time  the  poet  is  more  likely  to  be  born  in  a 
country  which  by  centuries  of  mental  culture  and  de- 
velopment is  prepared  to  appreciate  his  song  when  he 
gives  it  voice.  A  "self-made"  man  may  be  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  poetry,  but  the  chances  are 
against  it.  When  our  Cambridges  shall  have  taught  us 
to  appreciate  the  gift  Nature  bestows  upon  us  in  the  per- 
son of  the  true  bard  whose  soul  is  filled  with  the  eternal 
melodies,  then  we  shall  have  our  Milton  and  our  Words- 
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worth.  But  until  we  as  a  nation  have  reached  a  higher 
plane  of  intellectual  development,  the  great  voices  will 
be  heard  only  by  fits  and  starts,  or  they  will  be  entirely 
silent.  The  highest  mountain  peaks  rise  not  from  low 
plains,  but  from  the  vantage  ground  of  lofty  plateaus. 
Because  of  these  adverse  conditions  America  has  not  yet 
produced  a  really  great  poet.  It  were  folly  to  claim  for 
Timrod  a  place  with  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Tenny- 
son; it  is  but  a  just  recognition  of  his  genius  to  class  him 
with  lyongfellow,  Poe,  Bryant  and  Lanier. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Southern  character 
that  the  land  of  romance,  chivalry,  sentiment,  and  pas- 
sion has  so  shamefully  neglected  its  poets.  The  bard, 
who  under  the  stimulus  of  inspired  feeling  and  native 
impulse,  has  given  utterance  to  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  his  soul  has  found  to  his  bitter  cost  that  his 
labors  were  unappreciated.  The  Southern  poet  can  say 
with  Goldsmith,  "I  cannot  afford  to  court  the  draggle- 
tail  Muses;  they  would  let  me  starve."  The  people  of 
the  South  of  ante-bellum  days  presented  a  finer  society 
than  the  people  of  the  North,  but  their  culture  was  not 
so  much  of  books.  A  Lowell,  or  a  Mrs.  Stowe  could 
sway  the  people  of  New  England,  but  the  orator,  a  Clay, 
a  Hayne,  a  Calhoun  shaped  and  moulded  the  thoughts 
and  views  of  the  Southern  people. 

A  rather  striking  coincidence*  in  the  lives  of  Southern 
poets  is  the  fact  that  all  have  died  at  an  early  age.  Poe 
died  in  his  fortieth  year,  Timrod  at  thirty-seven,  and 
Lanier  at  thirty-nine.  The  New  England  ^'^  Literati^'' ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  were  a  long-lived  class.  Irving,  Em- 
erson, Bryant,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow  lived 
out  their  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  years  full  of 
prosperity  and  honors.  The  contrast  is  striking  in  more 
respects  than  one. 
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In  addition  to  these  general  hindrances  to  literary  ac- 
tivity, there  were  special  reasons  why  Timrod  was  not  a 
prolific  writer.  To  try  to  sing  for  an  audience  who  will 
not  listen  is  disheartening  to  the  boldest ;  how  much 
greater  the  effort  to  him  who  is  naturally  of  a  timid, 
shrinking  disposition,  and  who  has  not  the  energy  to 
overcome  the  difiSculties  in  his  way  !  Your  great  artist 
has  to  create  the  taste  by  which  he  is  relished.  If  he  be 
a  man  of  strong  energy  and  indomitable  will  he  can 
override  obstacles,  he  will  not  be  silenced  by  indifference 
or  criticisms,  he  will  conquer  by  sheer  determination. 
But  this  energy,  this  unyielding  purpose,  Timrod  did 
not  have. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  un- 
happy life  of  the  poet.  He  was  from  childhood  a  diffi- 
dent, irresolute  boy,  lacking  strength  and  force  of  will. 
The  charge  sometimes  made  that  he  was  a  drone,  a  cow- 
ard, is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  ;  but  there  are  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  his  natural  tendency  was  towards  a 
dreamy,  careless,  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  life,  a  tendency 
which  was  strengthened  by  repeated  disappointments 
and  failures.  He  felt  that  he  was  qualified  and  fitted  to 
fill  a  professor's,  chair,  yet  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  office  of  tutor  in  a  private  family;  he  hoped  to 
see  his  works  published  in  England,  but  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  desproyed  that  hope.  Then,  too,  the 
seeds  of  that  dread  disease  which  cut  short  his  life  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  were  already  in  his  body  sapping  the 
strength  and  virility  of  his  powers,  and  destroying  the 
little  energy  he  had.  Just  to  drift  along,  taking  life 
easy,  come  what  might,  seemed  to  offer  most  pleasure 
and  happiness  in  life,  and  that  was  the  course  he  took. 
The  peaceful  companionship  of  books,  and  a  quiet  com- 
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munion  with  Nature  were  to  him  far  more  pleasant  and 
congenial  than  the  wordy  arguments,  the  political 
wranglings,  and  the  feverish  unrest  of  men.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  adverse  conditions,  naturally 
sensitive  and  reticent,  unappreciated,  unknown,  and 
without  the  push  and  vim  necessary  to  succeed  in  such 
an  age,  he  did  so  little.    As  he  himself  says: 

"For,  I  know  not  why,  when  I  tell  my  thought, 
It  seems  as  though  I  fling  it  away — 
So  my  butterfly-dreams  their  golden  wings 
But  seldom  unfurl  from  their  chrysalis  ; 
And  thus  I  retain  my  loveliest  things, 
While  the  world  in  its  worldliness,  does  not  miss 
What  a  poet  sings." 

For  convenience  of  analysis  the  poems  of  Timrod  may 
be  gathered  into  three  groups:  his  patriotic  and  war 
odes,  his  poems  of  nature,  and  his  lyrics  of  love  and 
domestic  happiness.  A  fourth  group  containing  his  son- 
nets might  easily  be  made.  His  intellectual  bent  is 
clearly  and  manifestly  shown  in  his  writings.  He  is  a 
pupil  of  the  Ivake  School  of  poets,  and  holds  its  roman- 
tic and  transcendental  views.  In  his  choice  of  metres, 
in  his  human  tenderness  and  sympathy,  in  his  charity  he 
is  a  follower  of  Tennyson.  There  are,  moreover,  tones 
which  betoken  an  intimacy  with  the  rapt  visions  of  Shel- 
ley, as  well  as  faint  echoes  of  Keats.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking his  knowledge  and  love  of  books,  a  love  too  great, 
perhaps,  for  life  and  naturalness  in  his  own  verse.  The 
true  poet  will  get  his  impressions  of  nature  from  direct 
contact  with  Nature  herself,  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  feelings  and  passions  from  a  study  of  humanity 
at  first  hand.  In  a  few  of  his  poems,  Katie  for  instance, 
we  detect  artificial  colorings  which  betray  the  attempt 
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to  picture  unfamiliar  scenes.  Timrod's  conceptions  of 
an  English  landscape  were  gathered  entirely  from  books, 
and  we  are  at  once  conscious  of  a  false  note  in  the  music. 
It  is  bookish  poetry,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  and  is 
the  manifest  effort  to  portray  what  the  writer  himself  has 
not  seen  or  felt.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  such  efforts 
*  must  prove  failures,  for  the  poet  can  not  hope  to  make 
others  see  distinctly  those  things  which  he  has  not  him- 
self seen,  or  to  feel  emotions  which  he  has  not  felt.  Si 
vis  me  flere^  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi  is  as  essen- 
tially true  to-day  as  it  was  to  the  Roman  world  in  the 
time  of  Horace.  With  a  slight  change  of  words  this 
thought,  equally  true,  may  be  expressed:  Si  vis  me per- 
spicere^  primum  ipsi  tibi  videndum  est. 

Timrod's  war  odes  will  probably  prove  the  least  endur- 
ing of  his  works  when  time  shall  have  effaced  the 
memories  of  the  bitter  feelings  which  called  them  forth. 
War  with  all  its  attendant  train  of  privations  and  horrors 
was  a  subject  repellant  and  repugnant  to  his  natnre.  He 
could  not  pour  into  these  odes  the  force  and  vitality 
which  mark  his  productions  along  other  lines,  for  his 
heart  was  not  in  such  composition.  True  he  was  caught 
up  and  borne  on  by  that  irresistible  tide  which  swept 
men  along  like  so  many  straws;  but  he  did  not,  he  could 
not,  feel  that  flaming  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  the  burning 
desire  for  combat  and  strife  which  found  voice  in  the 
martial  cry  of  '*0n  to  Washington."  He  wrote,  not  be- 
cause he  felt  deeply,  but  because  the  demand  of  the 
times  was  for  such  production.  Only  those  who  passed 
through  the  dark  waters  of  that  terrible  time  and  who 
still  retain  the  bitter  memories  of  defeat  will  say  that 
the  poet  was  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  such  themes. 
There  are  of  course  some  fine  lines  in  Carolina  and  A 
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Cry  to  Arms^  but  had  the  poet's  heart  been  in  his  work 
he  would  hardly  have  written  such  lines  as  these: 

"  Shout !  let  it  reach  the  startled  Huns  ! 
And  roar  with  all  thy  festal  guns  ! 
It  is  the  answer  of  thy  sons, 
Carolina  !" 

A  coogler  might  have  written  such  lines,  but  they  are  * 
unworthy  of  a  bard  in  whose  heart  lingered  echoes  of  the 
divine  melodies.  Yet  such  was  the  literary  taste  of  the 
hour  that  his  reputation,  in  the  South,  is  based  largely 
upon  his  war  odes,  and  he  is  known  as  the  poet  of  the 
Confederacy.  On  the  one  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  the  demands  of  the  time  call  forth  Carolina^  A  Cry 
to  Arms^  Ethnogenesis^  and  Carmen  Triumphal^  while  on 
the  other  side  The  Bigelow  Papers  was  considered  the 
greatest  production  of  Lowell's  pen. 

If  other  proof  were  needed  to  show  that  Timrod's 
heart  was  not  in  such  work  it  could  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  passed  by  unnoticed  the  truly  poetic  themes  con- 
nected with  the  mighty  struggle.  The  genius  of  Lee, 
Jackson,  Stuart,  and  the  other  leaders,  did  not  appeal  to 
his  fancy.  The  delineation  of  Marlborough's  military 
science  brought  Addison  into  favor  and  helped  to  make 
him  famous.  The  opportunity  was  given  Timrod  of 
singing  the  valor  of  those  whose  genius  was,  perhaps, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Churchill,  but  the  opportunity 
was  not  improved.  The  heroic  fortitude  of  Southern 
women,  the  patient  submission  of  the  negro,  shows  while 
their  fate  was  being  decided  on  the  battlefield,  the  stir- 
ring scenes  which  he  witnessed  as  a  war  correspondent, 
the  devastation  and  ruin  in  his  own  State  which  marked 
the  path  of  Sherman's  army,  all  these  could  not  arouse  ' 
him  to  martial  strains,  for  the  spirit  was  lacking. 
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When  we  pass  in  rising  order  of  merit  to  his  poems  of 
nature  we  feel  more  forcibly  the  touch  of  his  genius. 
He  could  not  stir  and  thrill  the  heart  with  war  songs, 
but  he  could  charm  and  delight  with  his  pictures  of 
nature  and  her  varying  moods.  He  is,  in  his  half-pan- 
theistic view  of  nature,  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth.  To 
*  him  even  "a  yellow  cowslip  by  the  river's  brim"  was 
something  more  than  a  common  flower  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.  The  rose  and  the  lily  possessed  a  beauty 
for  him  which  they  did  not  possess  for  men  of  ordinary 
sight.  He  has  interpreted  with  power  and  delicacy  the 
haunting  grace,  the  incarnate  beauty  and  majesty  of 
nature.  He  sings  of  the  surging  sea,  of  the  murmuring 
pines,  of  the  opening  cotton  boll.  The  Snow  of  Southern 
Summers^  and  of  the  blossoming  flowers  in  more  impres- 
sive tones  than  any  other  part  of  our  land.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  false  touches  in  some  of  these  poems. 
There  is  a  vagueness  about  some  of  his  pictures  which 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  painstaking  care  on  the  part  of 
the  artist. 

**  A  simple,  but  still  a  most  magical  strain, 
Its  dim  monotones  have  bewildered  my  brain, 
With  a  specious  and  cunning  appearance  of  thought, 
I  seem  to  be  catching  but  never  have  caught," 

is  the  way  he  expresses  it.  This  is  probably  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  writer's  belief  that  after  all  it  was  but  a 
waste  of  time  and  labor  to  dress  up  thoughts  and  fancies 
the  world  cared  nothing  for.  Excellence  is  to  be  attained 
only  by  hard  work,  and  Timrod  did  not  have  this  capac- 
ity for  earnest,  continued,  painstaking  labor  which  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  genius. 

In  his  lyrics  of  love  and  domestic  happiness  the  poet 
has  touched  his  clearest,  most  resonant  chords,  and  has 
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given  voice  to  his  sweetest,  tenderest  notes.  He  sings 
with  deep  yet  reverent  passion,  and  with  the  most  deli- 
cate imagery,  the  religion  of  love.  The  tender  light  of 
a  maiden's  eyes,  the  mysterious  caprices  and  impulses  of 
a  girl's  heart,  the  abiding  devotion  and  reverence  of  a 
husband's  love,  the  sharp  pain  and  bitter  agony  of  a 
mother's  wounded  heart,  these  are  the  themes  Timrod 
has  so  clearly  developed,  for  he  was  writing  out  of  the 
depth  and  fullness  of  his  own  experience.  The  reader 
intuitively  knows  that  Prceceptor  Amat,  The  Problem^ 
Madeline^  and  A  Yearns  Courtship  are  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  poet's  own  life;  and  such  is  the  cord  which  binds 
all  our  hearts  together,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm,  an 
irresistible  attraction  about  these  poems.  Timrod  sings 
the  joy  and  rapture  of  loving,  the  supreme  passion,  with 
wonderful  delicacy.  No  bold  hintings,  no  lines  segges- 
tive  of  what  were  better  left  unthought  mar  his  love 
poems,  which  form  a  distinctly  original  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  literature.  No  gush,  no  rhapsody,  but 
a  gentle  simplicity  and  bewitching  tenderness  character- 
ize his  writings.  He  has  found  his  true  element;  and 
his  sweetest  melodies  are  to  be  found,  not  in  daring 
flights  into  ethereal  regions,  not  in  sounding  the  deeper, 
grander  notes  of  human  passions,  but  in  breathing  the 
pensive  pathos,  the  playful  tenderness  of  human  longing 
for  affection,  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 

"And  April  saw  me  at  her  feet 
Dear  month  of  sunshine  and  of  rain  ! 
My  very  fears  were  sometimes  sweet, 
And  hope  was  often  touched  with  pain." 

Like  all  poets,  and  especially  young  poets,  who  are 
apt  to  overrate  the  "might  of  poesy,''  Timrod  had  an 
exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  poetic 
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mission.  In  his  longest  eflfort,  A  Vision  of  Poesy,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  a  rapt  tone,  a  higher-sustained  note 
which  reminds  of  Shelley,  he  says  : 

"I  touched  with  grace  the  body's  meanest  clay, 
While  noble  souls  are  nobler  for  my  sway. 
Before  my  power  the  kings  of  earth  have  bowed  ; 
I  am  the  voice  of  Freedom,  and  the  sword 

Leaps  from  its  scabbard  when  I  call  aloud  

Where  Passion  stoops,  or  strays,  is  cold  or  dead, 

I  lift  from  error,  or  to  action  thrill ! 

Or  if  it  rage  too  madly  in  its  bed. 

The  tempest  hushes  at  my  '  Peace  !  be  still.'  " 

Timrod  was  conscious,  doubtless,  that  he  had  not 
sounded  the  compass  of  his  powers.  In  many  of  his 
poems  there  are  notes  which  argue  undeveloped  resources 
of  mind.  He  had  the  ability,  and  the  stirring  times  in 
which  he  lived  were  suited  to  bring  to  light  all  the  latent 
possibilities  of  his  intellect.  The  history  of  the  world's 
literature  teaches  that  the  great  epochs  of  literary  activ- 
ity have  been  when  the  minds  of  men  were  stirred, 
aroused,  and  invigorated  by  fierce  contentions.  The 
Reformation  in  Europe  gave  birth  to  great  writers.  The 
exciting  events  of  the  Revolution  in  England  which 
cost  Charles  I.  his  head  aroused  the  intellect  of  Milton  to 
conceive  the  greater  struggle  in  Paradise  which  cost 
Satan  his  place  in  Heaven.  The  shock  and  upheval  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  a  call  and  strain  on  the  pow- 
ers of  Wordsworth,  and  the  poets  of  his  time,  which 
brought  into  play  the  best  there  was  in  them.  The  bit- 
ter contentions  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  war,  and  the 
excesses  and  horrors  of  that  bloody  struggle  were  suited 
to  bring  out  the  best  there  was  in  Timrod.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  shock  of  opposing  factions  would  give 
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vigor  of  conception  to  the  minds  of  men.  In  his  own 
words — 

"The  soul,  if  it  would  burn  with  starlike  power, 
Must  needs  forsooth  be  kindled  by  the  sparks 
Struck  from  the  shock  of  clashing  human  hearts," 

But  bodily  strength  was  denied  him.  He  was  in  dire 
poverty,  often  in  actual  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  his  powers  of  intellect  were  slowly  withering  under 
the  blight  of  disease.  He  realized  that  his  talent  was 
in  need  of  a  stimulus;  and,  in  one  of  his  boldest  flights, 
he  calls  on  the  storm  to  come  and  arouse  his  benumbed 
faculties: 

"Come  down  in  thy  strength,  O  Storm  ! 
And  lash  the  deep  till  it  raves ! 
I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  that  quiet  sea, 
Which  hides  ten  thousand  graves.  " 

The  storm  came;  but  he  had  not  the  strength  to  with- 
stand its  shock.  The  shadows  of  death  were  gathering 
thick  about  him;  and,  while  the  lightnings  of  the  storm 
of  Reconstruction  were  flashing  across  the  lurid  political 
skies,  the  curtain  of  Life  was  softly  drawn,  a  hush,  a 
whisper,  and  his  spirit  was  gone. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  he  would  have  done 
had  energy,  force  of  will,  strength  of  body,  and  length 
of  days  been  given  him.  He  did  little,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  did  much.    Non  multa^  sed  multum. 

For  almost  a  generation  Timrod  has  been  practically 
unknown  outside  a  very  select  circle  of  admirers.  Now, 
however,  due  to  the  efforts  at  a  memorial  association  in 
the  city  of  his  birth,  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his 
works  has  just  been  issued  from  a  well-known  publish- 
ing house,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment over  his  last  resting  place.    The  indiSerence  and 
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neglect  which  he  endured  through  life  followed  him  to 
the  grave. 

"See  where  he  lies — his  last  sad  home 
Of  all  memorial  bare, 
Save  for  a  little  heap  of  leaves 
The  winds  have  gathered  there  ! 

Wild  weeds  grow  rank  about  the  place, 
A  dark,  cold  spot,  and  drear; 
The  dull  neglect  that  marked  his  life 
Has  followed  even  here." 

But  time  works  many  changes.  There  is  being 
awakened  an  interest  which  bids  fair  to  be  more  than 
passing,  since  it  is  founded  not  on  any  transient  impulse 
of  the  moment,  but  on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merit 
of  his  works.  The  mills  of  the  literary  demigods  are 
slowly  but  surely  sifting  from  his  writings  those  thoughts, 
those  inspired  feelings  which  are  immortal  because  they 
are  so  eternally  true.  Some  day,  sooner  or  later,  he  will 
be  given  the  place  which  rightly  belongs  to  him,  and 
that  place  will  be  in  the  front  rank  of  American  poets. 
' '  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly^  yet  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding finey 
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TOM  JONES'  REFORMATION. 

W.   A.  W. 

I  am  a  drummer  for  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  houses 
in  the  State,  and  during  my  wanderings  meet  with  a  good 
many  people  and  hear  some  queer  yarns.  Some  of  them 
have,  no  doubt,  been  the  products  of  fertile  imagina- 
tions, but  the  dramatis  personce  of  this  narrative  are 
alive  to-day  and  will  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  what 
I  am  going  to  say. 

In  18 I  was  working  the  small  towns  along  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Air  Line  R.  R.,  and  doing  very 
well,  too,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  when  I 
received  an  order  to  try  a  district  in  an  adjoining  State. 
It  was  as  hot  as  tophet  or  rather  uncomfortably  warm. 
I  tried  to  content  myself  on  the  trip  with  one  of  Zola':: 
novels,  but  soon  wearied  with  it.  I  went  into  the  smoker 
for  a  few  minutes  fellowship  with  a  philosophic  friend 
of  mine — a  Havana  cigar. 

I  had  not  been  there  long  before  a  genial  looking  man, 
about  uiiadle  age,  entered  and  sat  down  beside  me.  Af- 
ter the  usual  commonplace  remarks  our  conversation 
broadened  and,  finding  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world,  I  drew  him  out  with  a  story  or  two  from  my 
^tock  until  without  any  attempt  at  fine  languigehe  told 
me  the  story  of  Tom  Jones'  reformation,  beg'hn'  ig  after 
the  regulation  style. 

"By  the  way, ^id  you  ever  hear  why  Jones,  the  en- 
gineer on  the  express,  turned  over  a  new  leaf  so  quickly  ? 
No  !  Well,  I  am  not  much  at  story-telling,  but  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  actually  occurred. 

"You  see,  Tom  had  begun  at  the  bottom  and  Vv^orked 
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his  way  up  from  grease-wiper  in  the  round-house  to  en- 
gineer on  the  expresss  between  C.  and  A.,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  formed  some  pretty  bad  habits  through 
association  with  some  of  the  rowdies  around  the  shops. 
I  oftened  warned  him  in  regard  to  these  habits,  drink- 
ing especially,  and  begged  him  to  think  of  his  wife  and 
child,  but  he  would  always  change  the  conversation  by 
saying,  'That's  all  right,  old  man;  I  do  intend  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  soon  and  be  a  better  fellow.' 

"  One  evening  I  was  down  at  the  round-house  office 
waiting  for  the  engineer's  board  to  be  marked  up  when 
Tom  came  in  ready  for  the  road.  I  knew  at  once  that 
he  had  been  drinking,  for  his  hearty  greeting  was  louder 
than  usual  and  his  kindly  blue  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"'Hello,  John  !'  he  said  to  me,  'its  a  wonder  you 
can't  come  down  to  see  a  fellow  when  he's  in  trouble. 
Wife  and  the  baby  have  gone  to  the  Springs  for  a  week 
or  two  and  it's  devilish  lonesome  round  the  house  now. 
Guess  I'll  see  them  this  evening  though.' 

"We  walked  on  down  to  his  engine  talking  about  rail- 
road matters  in  general,  and  I  watched  him  leave  with  a 
strange  presentiment  that  something  was  goix.^'  to  hap- 
pen. He  told  me  afterwards  that  everytixi'ng  went  on 
as  usual  until  he  received  an  order  at  Benton  to  meet  37 
at  the  Springs,  which  meant  nearly  a  mile  a  minute  be- 
tween the  stations. 

"By  th''^  time,  however,  the  whiskey  he  had  drunk 
had  cat  .ed  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  with  the  stupor  came  a 
dream.  He  seemed  to  be  going  at  a  terrible  rate  around 
the  curve  just  before  the  Springs  came  in  view  when  he 
saw  something  white  on  the  track  only  a  short  distance.- 
away.  As  the  engine  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was 
a  child,  and  realized  that  unless  the  train  was  stop- 
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ped  it  must  pass  over  the  spot  where  the  child  was  play- 
ing. This  was  impossible  in  so  short  a  distance;  so  just 
then  he  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  his  fireman  shout- 
ing, '  For  God's  sake  stop  the  train,  sir,  there's  a  child 
■on  the  track  before  us!'  In  an  instant  he  became  the 
man  of  action,  accustomed  to  meet  danger  every  day; 
there  was  the  shrill  call  for  brakes  and  the  mighty  throbs 
of  the  engine  as  he  drew  the  reverse  lever  back  to  the 
last  notch.  Then  he  crawled  out  of  the  cab  window, 
along  the  running-board  and  down  upon  the  pilot.  There 
he  clung  and  waited  with  bated  breath  for  a  chance  to 
lift  the  child  to  a  place  of  safety  by  his  side.  The  moment 
came,  and  with  it  the  knowledge  that  the  child  was  his 
little  daughter  Nell.  One  sweep  of  the  strong  right 
arm  and  the  child  was  on  her  father's  beating  heart  and 
soon  safe  with  her  mother  at  the  Springs.  Since  that 
time  Tom  Jones  has  been  a  changed  man,  a  devout 

Christian.    Yes,  some  are  saved  as  by  fire  while  

The  springs!  Why  bless  my  soul,  how  time  does  fly! 
This  is  my  station.  So  good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you, 
sir." 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

F  O.  HUFFMAN. 

II. — Works. 

It  is  a  more  pleasant  task  to  review  Poe's  works  than 
his  discordant  life,  since  we  are  sure  that  the  people  will 
receive  his  productions  unbiased  by  prejudice  against  the 
defects  in  his  character.  Though  he  was  a  child  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  wolf  was  too  often  near  his  door  for  him  to 
lead  a  peaceful  life,  he  has  left  us  enough  to  immortalize 
his  name,  even  if  he  was  most  of  his  life  '^tethered  to 
the  hackwork  of  the  press." 

Poe's  tales  perhaps  make  him  best  known.  In  these 
productions  it  is  his  aim  to  produce  a  single  effect,  and 
everything  that  does  not  tend  in  this  direction  is  dis- 
carded. These  tales,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  his  works 
are,  for  the  most  part,  analytical,  and  it  seems  that  the 
inclination  of  his  mind  is  toward  reason  rather  than  sen- 
timent, though  the  latter  is  not  entirely  lacking.  The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  widely 
known  of  his  tales.  In  construction  and  unity  of  design 
this  story  approaches  perfection.  In  the  different  things 
mentioned,  the  landscape,  the  house  and  its  occupants, 
there  is  a  harmony  and  an  atmosphere  common  to  the 
surroundings,  and  with  no  affinity  to  the  outside  world. 
Usher's  fear  and  gloomy  forebodings  slowly  introduce 
themselves  and  reach  the  climax  when  Madeline's  en- 
shrouded body  from  the  copper-sheathed  tomb  bears  her 
unhappy  brother  to  the  floor  a  corpse.  The  destruction 
of  the  house  is  matchless.  The  Usher  race  proper  ends 
with  the  death  of  Madeline  and  Roderick  ;  but  this  is 
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not  enough.  The  total  destruction  comes  when  the 
leaden-hued  waters  of  the  tarn  close  over  the  wrecked 
house. 

' '  The  Gold  Bug  "  is  more  analytical  than  ' '  The  House 
of  Usher,"  and  is  interesting,  since  it  contains  a  solution 
of  a  cryptograph,  at  which  Poe  was  adept.  The  dia- 
lect which  the  negro  Jupiter  uses  is  poor  compared  with 
later  writers,  and  in  fact  Poe  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him  at  times  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
among  the  earliest  literary  productions  in  which  the  ne- 
gro is  employed.  The  minute  details  and  close  observa- 
tions, with  the  painstaking  solution,  are  indicative  of 
the  highest  type  of  analytical  powers.  Yet,  if  this  im- 
aginative or  detective  element  was  foremost  in  the  tales, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Poe  would  be  equaled  or  sur- 
passed by  more  recent  writers  of  this  sort.  The  mar- 
vellous skill  used  in  selecting  and  putting  together 
the  facts  and  details  is  the  strongest  element  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  not  so  much  a  bold  display  of  imagination,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue"  and 
the  "  Mystery  of  Marie  Royet,"  our  sympathies  are  not 
called  upon  either  in  the  fate  of  the  person  assassinated 
or  in  behalf  of  some  individual  falsely  accused,  but  the 
interest  is  sustained  by  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and 
the  skill  used  in  producing  it.  It  would  be  impossible, 
however,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  tales 
without  telling  the  whole  story,  as  every  syllable  is  made 
to  count. 

Poe's  definition  of  poetry,  The  rythmical  creation  of 
the  beautiful,"  Lang  says,  if  accepted,  would  make  him 
one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  world.  Although  Truth 
or  Passion  may  be  introduced  in  a  poem,  yet  these 
should  only  be  secondary  or  incidentally,  and  not  as 
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themes.  This  belief,  of  course,  has  been  criticised  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  his  poems  meaningless  and  un- 
real, but  we  believe  to  criticise  his  works  with  any  de- 
gree of  fairness,  his  own  standard  should  be  used.  For 
he  says  that  the  great  aim  in  writing  is  to  produce  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  just  as 
in  his  case  he  endeavors  to  produce  a  brooding  reverie, 
dreams  void  of  "  earthly  reality,"  and  not  to  disclose 
any  romance. 

In  the  collection  of  poems  published  in  1831,  the  short 
poem  of  three  stanzas,  ''To  Helen,"  appeared  for  the 
first  time.  This  poem  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  mother  of  one  of  Poe's  early  schoolmates,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  attachment,  and  after  her  death  he 
frequented  her  grave,  and  there,  lamenting  the  death  of 
one  who  was  a  friend  to  the  lonely  and  orphan  lad,  he 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  poem.  No  poet  would  be 
ashamed  to  call  these  beautiful  lines  his  own  : 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Micaean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gentlj^,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naead  airs,  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

In  this  volume  "  Israfel  "  was  also  published.  Some 
writers  would  rank  this  with  anything  he  ever  did  with 
the  exception  of  ''The  Raven,"  because  of  its  subtle 
beauty  in  both  art  and  language.  It  is  the  "soul  of  na- 
ture mastering  a  human  voice,"  and  some  stanzas  are 
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matchless  in  poetic  rapture,  as  while  Israfel  plays  on  his 
lute: 

Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon, 

The  enamored  moon 
Blushes  with  love. 

Poe,  as  we  have  said,  had  no  romance  to  disclose;  he 
was  an  artist  with  little  pathos  or  humor.  This  is  par- 
ticularly prominent  in  ''The  Bells."  One  summer 
evening  after  Virginia's  death,  Poe,  while  visiting  Mrs. 
Shew,  a  literary  friend,  complained  that  he  had  to  write 
a  poem  and  had  no  inspiration.  The  sound  of  the  church 
bells,  heard  through  the  open  window,  suggested  the 
subject  of  the  "The  Bells"  to  Mrs.  Shew,  and,  writing 
this  on  a  piece  of  paper,  she  gave  it  to  him  with  the 
first  stanza.  This  was  such  a  subject  as  Poe's  genius 
demanded,  and  he  readily  caught  the  idea.  The  first 
draft  consisted  of  only  seventeen  lines,  but  later  on  it  was 
revised  and  enlarged.  For  a  pure  piece  of  art,  incorpor- 
ated with  the  "power  of  words,"  "The  Bells"  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfect  in  American  literature. 

We  are  due  to  Mr.  Ingrams'  works  for  the  first  draft  of 
the  poem  which  we  publish  because  of  its  interest  and 
when  compared  with  later  poems  is  a  good  example  of 
how  Poe  revised  his  work.  There  is  some  difierence  in 
the  copies  of  the  original  poem,  but  this  one  is  said  to  be 
correct. 

I. 

The  bells  !    Ah  the  bells  ! 
The  little  silver  bells  ! 
How  fairy-like  a  melody  there  floats 

From  their  throats — 

From  their  merry  little  throats — 

From  the  silver,  tinkling  throats 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

Of  the  bells  ! 
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II. 

The  bells  !    Ah,  the  bells ! 
The  heavy  iron  bells  ! 
How  horrible  a  monody  there  floats 

From  their  throats —  • 

From  their  deep-toned  throats — 

From  their  melancholy  throats  ! 

How  I  shudder  at  the  notes 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

Of  the  bells! 

''To  One  in  Paradise"  was  first  published  in  the  tale 
entitled  "The  Assignation,"  but  was  later  revised  and  the 
last  stanza  added.  We  can  better  feel  than  describe  the 
eflfect  of  this  poem  ;  the  heart  yearning  for  the  lost  com- 
panion is  a  theme  that  so  well  suits  Poe's  life.  We  can, 
in  fact,  see  something  of  his  own  life  in  the  poem  ;  the 
future  is  bright,  everything  is  pleasant,  nature  is  boun- 
tiful with  her  blessings,  all  parts  of  the  isle  were  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruits. 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

But  his  bright  prospects  were  not  lasting,  they  were 
"too  bright  to  last,"  and  when  the  disappointment  and 
sadness  came,  the  call  of  the  future  has  no  eflfect  on  his 
downcast  spirit,  his  light  is  gone  out,  and  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy  he  lies  "mute,  motionless,  aghast."  In 
the  fourth  stanza  the  discription  of  a  heart-broken  man 
is  faultless. 

And  all  my  days  are  trances. 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams  ! 

We  will  have  to  pass  over  that  indescribable  poem, 
" The  Conqueror  Worm"  and  "  Ulalurne,"  "Ivcnore," 
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*'The  City  in  the  Sea,"  and  others,  some  of  which  are 
equally  as  good  as  any  we  have  mentioned,  and  come  to 
*'The  Raven."  If  Poe  had  done  nothing  else  save  write 
this  one  poem,  he  would  have  made  his  name  immortal. 
The  stories  of  its  composition  are  conflicting  and  none 
seems  more  unreal  and  at  the  same  time  more  worthy  of 
belief  than  Poe's  own  story  of  its  composition.  In  "The 
Philosophy  of  Composition"  he  makes  this  poem  decid- 
edly a  piece  of  mechanism,  each  part  being  planned  out, 
the  refrain  first,  then  the  character  of  the  refrain  and 
the  word  "nevermore"  was  the  first  word  selected  as 
suitable  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  poem. 
The  character  of  the  poem  was  next  chosen,  that  of  a 
lover  and  student  lamenting  his  friend's  death,  and  the 
raven  as  the  most  suitable  creature  to  repeat  the  refrain. 
In  this  manner  all  the  parts  were  carefully  planned,  and 
then  instead  of  beginning  with  the  first  stanza  he  began 
at  the  fifteenth.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  truth  of  this,  but  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
*'The  Philosophy  of  Composition"  with  the  analysis  of 
**The  Raven  "  was  written  more  to  bewilder  Poe's  ene- 
mies and  critics  than  to  state  the  real  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. Though  in  all  probability  he  did  apply  some  such 
plan,  but  in  a  secondary  manner. 

The  charm  of  the  poem  resulting  from  its  weirdness 
and  the  beauty  of  its  rhythm  made  it  popular,  and  in  a 
short  time  after  it  was  published  Poe  was  the  idol  of 
American  readers.  The  story  of  "  The  Raven  "  is  sim- 
ple. A  raven  having  learned  the  single  word  "never- 
more" and  having  escaped  from  custody  is  driven 
through  the  storm  to  seek  admission  at  the  lighted  win- 
dow of  a  student,  who  is  pouring  over  a  book  and  at  the 
same  time  thinking,  in  a  half-dreamy  manner,  of  his 
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lost  friend.  The  bird  is  admitted  and  perches  on  a  bust 
of  Pallas.  The  stern  countenance  it  wears  causes  the 
student,  in  jest,  to  ask  its  name  without  expecting  a  re- 
ply. The  raven  replies  with  the  customary  "never- 
more," a  word  which  at  once  is  echoed  in  the  heart  of 
the  student,  who  unconsciously  giving  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  is  greeted  with  the  repetition  of  "nevermore." 
The  student  now,  in  order  to  gratify  the  longing  for  self- 
torture  by  increased  sorrow,  asks  questions,  anticipating 
the  answer  "nevermore." 

Critics  or  enemies  have  endeavored  to  destroy  his 
fame,  but  on  the  wings  of  the  "Raven"  Poe  has 
mounted  to  a  place  in  literature  which  nothing  can  de- 
stroy. Tennyson  on  being  asked  to  name  the  greatest 
American  writer  said,  "I  know  several  striking  poems 
by  American  poets,  but  I  think  that  Edgar  Poe  is  (tak- 
ing his  prose  and  poetry  together)  the  most  original 
American  genius." 
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The  world  its  hero  great  applauds — 
His  brow  with  laurel  wreath  adorns. 

The  King  of  Heaven  it  also  crowns, 
But  with  a  wreath  of  plaited  thorns. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

G.  A.  FOOTK. 

Hidden  within  the  shadow  of  a  prejudiced  people,  the 
great  men  of  the  literary  South  have  received  no  recog- 
nition from  those  who  purport  to  write  the  history  of 
American  literature.  One  foster  son  indeed  has  been 
honored  and  sung  in  many  lands  and  climes,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  the  master  of  American  literature,  but  the 
South's  claim  to  him  is  not  unimpeachable.  Is  it  be- 
cause we  of  the  South  are  not  Americans  that  Southern 
authors  are  not  recognized?  I^et  the  records  of  South- 
ern statesmen  and  Southern  soldiers  bespeak  the  part 
the  South  has  taken  in  the  establishment  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  nation.  Eight  presidents  of  our  first  fifteen 
were  Southern  men.  Vice-presidents,  speakers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  eminent  jurists  from  the  South 
have  graced  the  National  Capital  from  time  immemorial. 
Ivouisiana  and  Texas  were  added  to  the  Union  during  a 
Southern  president's  administration. 

In  war  she  is  none  the  less  renowned.  That  noble 
Virginian  who  successfully  led  the  impoverished  army 
of  the  American  colonies  so  long,  and  who  after  the 
great  struggle  proved  as  truly  noble  in  peace  as  in  war, 
is  honored  in  every  part  of  our  Union  as  the  "  Father  of 
his  Country."  Marion,  Sumpter,  Pickens,  Lee,  King's 
Mountain,  Yorktown — these  are  Southern  heritages. 

Southern  genius  was  triumphant  at  New  Orleans,  and 
Southern  genius,  though  not  triumphant,  yet  glorious 
in  defeat,  paved  the  way  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox. 
Southern  men  were  Wheeler,  Morgan,  Pettigrew,  John- 
ston, Stuart,  Hampton,  Jackson,  and  above  all  the  name 
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which  is  never  destined  to  die,  the  immortal,  incompar- 
able lyce. 

And  her  great  orators  who,  on  the  floor  of  legislative 
halls,  have  maintained  Southern  rights  with  fiery  elo- 
quence, are  men  of  whom  any  country  might  feel  proud. 

But  where  are  our  poets?  Our  poetry?  Have  we  no 
sweet  singers  to  carol  the  songs  of  our  Southland?  Is 
ours  a  country  which  produces  and  fosters  statesmen, 
soldiers  and  orators  alone?  Has  our  land,  laden  with 
the  very  fragrance  of  human  passion,  no  bard  to  sing  her 
mysterious  glories,  no  singer  to  catch  the  deep  refrain  of 
her  wondrous  nature,  echoing  from  the  tree-clad  sum- 
mits of  her  mountain  tops  to  the  roaring  billows  of  the 
ocean's  tide  ?  Yea,  she  has  had  sweet  singers,  men  who 
poured  their  lives  out  in  a  song,  but  her  people  had  no 
ears  to  hear  and  no  soul  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  lyrics 
of  her  poets.  Were  they  provincial?  No,. their  theme 
was  old  mother  Nature,  their  inspiration  the  inspiration 
of  all,  their  genius  their  own.  Genius  has  no  home  ;  its 
domain  is  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  ancient  as  crea- 
tion. Wherever  the  angel  of  its  inspiration  may  lead, 
there  must  it  follow,  and  whether  exhibited  by  the  light 
of  tropical  sun  or  arctic  morning,  whether  embodied  in 
the  persons  of  ancient  heroes  or  modern  thinkers,  eternal 
truths  which  genius  aims  to  inculcate,  will  find  in  every 
situation  and  under  every  guise  their  suitable  place  and 
proper  incarnation. 

Not  the  least  among  the  causes  for  our  obscurity  in 
literature  hitherto,  has  been  our  apparent  determination 
not  to  recognize  genius  in  Southern  men.  Verily  are 
our  prophets  without  honor  in  their  own  country.  In 
our  homes  we  have  read  Irving  and  Cooper  and  left  un- 
cut the  pages  of  Kennedy  and  Simms  ;  in  our  schools 
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we  have  studied  lyongfellow  and  Whittier  and  left  un- 
noticed the  poems  of  Timrod  and  Lanier.  Such  names 
as  Hayne  and  Thompson  to  many  are  strange  and  un- 
familiar sounds.  Tempered  by  hardships  and  trial,  the 
geniuses  of  the  South  poured  forth  their  saddened  souls 
in  pathetic  strains  of  beauty  of  whose  richness  many 
have  not  tasted.  Regardless  of  his  other  works,  who 
that  reads  ''My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,"  can 
deny  the  title  of  "poet"  to  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  for 
quality,  not  quantity,  makes  poetry. 
How  plaintively  he  sings: 

"My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand  ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 
All  trace  shall  banish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea 
But  none,  alas!  shall  mourn  for  me  ! 

But  an  awakening  is  coming,  has  come  ;  signs  of  this 
awakening  are  apparent  on  all  sides  ;  college  journals, 
teem  with  sketches, — critical  and  biographical, — of  onr 
Southern  writers,  a  sure  index  to  the  trend  of  thought  ; 
Southern  criticism  is  respected  ;  transplanted  Southern- 
ers have  a  literary  standing  second  to  none — Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Walter  Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Mary 
Johnston,  and  a  score  of  others.  All  these  things  indi- 
cate a  recognition,  though  long  delayed,  of  the  genius  of 
Southern  literary  productions.  This  belated  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  power  of  Southern  literature  so  clearly 
evident  on  all  sides  is  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  hood  of 
sectionalism  from  the  eyes  of  Northern  men  of  letters, 
and  the  awakening  of  the  South  to  the  fact  that  genius 
has  really  dwelt  here.    To  every  true  son  of  Dixie,  to 
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every  true  lover  of  American  literature,  this  revival  is 
extremely  gratifying. 

And  why  should  we  not  have  a  great  literature,  a  dis- 
tinctive school  of  writers?  Material  is  not  lacking,  and, 
as  time  has  proved,  genius  is  here.  The  vast  aboriginal 
forests  which  so  weightily  oppress  us  with  a  sense  of  an- 
tiquity, the  broad  belt  of  lowlands  along  the  ocean  with 
its  peculiar  vegetation,  the  live  oak,  stateliest  of  that 
stately  family,  festooned  with  graceful  hanging  moss, 
the  historical  palmetto,  and  the  rank  magnificence  of 
swamp  and  thicket,  the  blue  aureole  of  the  passion  flower, 
the  jessamine  with  its  yellow  and  fragrant  bloom,  and  all 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  a  bountiful  flora,  the  golden 
carpet  which  the  rice  plant  spreads  for  the  feet  of  autumn, 
and  the  cotton  fields  white  as  with  a  soft  warm  snow  of 
summer, — these  are  materials,  and  but  a  few  of  them, 
from  which  the  poet  may  draw  an  inspiration  as  genuine 
as  that  which  woke  to  subtler  and  profounder  utterance 
the  soul  of  the  English  Wordsworth. 

Poetry  is  a  noble  art  and  a  grand  study.  Master  poetry, 
and  we  know  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  human  heart. 
Imbue  our  nature  with  the  most  refining  influences  and 
store  our  minds  with  the  loveliest  pictures  of  humanity. 

Southern  literature  is  slowly  coming  to  a  recognition 
by  American  men  of  letters,  long  deserved  but  as  long 
withheld.  Those  who  had  refused  and  still  refuse  to 
credit  the  South  with  having  done  anything  in  prose  or 
poetry  have  in  their  own  shallowness  and  stupidity  the 
best  reasons  for  their  incredulity.  It  is  not  without  some 
degree  of  mortification  that  we  compare  the  reception 
the  North  has  given  to  its  literature  to  the  stolid  indif- 
ference of  the  South.  There  at  least  genius  wears  a 
crown  and  receives  the  tributes  which  are  due  to  it. 
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Educational  advantages  are  largely  responsible  for  this, 
but  the  fact  is  to  be  none  the  less  deplored.  I^et  us  hope 
ere  many  days  the  South  will  begin  to  recognize  her 
great  men  before  they  shall  have  passed  into  that  liter- 
ary maelstrom  of  the  North.  Not  by  exalting  medioc- 
rity, not  by  setting  dullness  on  a  throne,  and  putting  a 
garland  on  the  head  of  Vanity,  but  by  quickly  discern- 
ing the  incipient  bud  of  genius,  and  nurturing  and  caring 
for  it  till  it  has  bloomed  into  a  beautiful  Southern 
flower,  known  the  world  over  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
shall  we  help  in  the  slightest  degree  the  cause  of  South- 
ern letters. 
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FARMER  TOM'S  STORY. 

BY  K.  h.  HAWKINS. 

While  riding  home  one  evening  darkness  overtook  me, 
and  realizing  that  I  could  not  complete  the  journey  that 
night,  owing  to  the  distance  to  be  travelled,  I  determined 
to  stop  at  the  first  farmer's  home  I  came  to  on  the  road. 
Soon  I  saw  a  light  some  distance  before  me  in  a  win- 
dow, and  hastening  on  found  the  place  to  be  a  nice,  com- 
fortable country  residence.  On  hailing,  an  old  man 
came  to  the  door  and  in  a  thundering  voice  silenced  the 
dogs  which  I  feared  would  eat  up  me  and  my  horse,  too, 
and  then  demanded  my  business.  I  Hardly  had  time  to 
make  known  my  request  when  he  called  out,  "Tom, 
come  here  and  take  the  gentleman's  horse  and  put  him 
in  the  stable." 

Then,  having  invited  me  in,  I  followed  Uim  into  the 
room  where  was  gathered  his  family,  and  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  here  for  one  night  I  would  experience  that 
good,  open-hearted  country  hospitality  which  one  sel- 
dom fails  to  receive  in  the  country  home.  He  first  in- 
troduced me  to  his  wife,  a  lean,  lank  woman  who 
seemed  to  be  about  a  score  of  years  her  husbands  senior. 

Annie,  this  is  a  gentleman  from  the  city  who  wishes 
to  spend  the  night  here.  I  forgot  to  ask  3^our  name 
sir?" 

"Johnson,"  I  replied.  His  wife  gave  me  another 
good  and  hearty  handshake. 

"My  name  is  Sherwood.  This  is  my  wife,  this  my 
eldest  daughter,  and  this  is  Willie,  Jerry,  Susan,  lyizzie, 
Carrie,  Bill  and  Max.  You  see,  sir,  we  have  been  won- 
derfully blest,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  the  ex- 
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tensive  introduction,  pointing  to  each  as  he  called  their 
name.  I  only  replied  "Yes,"  and  smiled,  thinking  in 
the  depths  of  my  soul  that  what  he  said  was  no  joke. 

My  kind  hostess  bade  me  sit  down,  and  retired,  saying 
she  would  have  me  a  "snack  and  cup  of  coffee  in  a  pair 
of  minutes."  I  begged  her  not  to  put  herself  to  that 
trouble  as  I  was  not  in  the  least  hungry,  but  she  would 
not  listen,  evidently  bent  on  carrying-  out  her  good  in- 
tention. "You  see,"  said  her  husband,  "Anne  will 
have  her  own  way.  You  just  as  well  try  to  keep  the 
water  out  of  the  bottoms  by  cussing  the  creek  as  to  stop 
her  by  talking."  Then  turning  to  his  son  Bill  he  con- 
tinued, "Run  my  boy,  and  make  a  good  fire  in  the 
room  in  front  of  the  big  one  that  the  potatoes  and  onions 
is  in;  and  Carrie  you  go  and  see  if  the  bed,  etc.,  is  all 
right,  and  you  Willie,  go  and  see  what  the  deuce  keeps 
Tom  so  long."  All  three  were  off  in  a  flash,  not,  how- 
ever, without  first  casting  envious  glances  at  the  other 
four  children  who  had  not  been  sent  on  a  little  errand, 
but  sat  with  wide  open  mouths  and  eyes  looking  at  me 
as  if  trying  to  determine  whether  I  was  a  convict  or  the 
president. 

Anne  came  in  with  a  glass  of  toddy  in  each  hand,  first 
giving  me  one  and  then  handing  the  other  to  the  old 
gentleman.  "So  you  is  from  Andreboro,"  he  began. 
"  Do  you  know  I<izzie  Welburn?" 

"She  is  my  first  cousin,"  I  answered. 

"Is  that  so?"  said  he,  breaking  out  in  a  tremendous 
guffaw.  "My  daughter  here  is  named  for  her.  "  She 
married  a  Captain  Tolliver,  didn't  she  ?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"  That  fellow  I  suppose  is  a  nice  man,  although  I  did 
not  formerly  think  so." 
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"How  is  that?"  I  said,  wondering  what  could  have 
made  him  dislike  Captain  Tolliver. 

"Well,  ril  tell  you,"  he  said,  "but  you  mustn't  tell 
your  cousin,  even  if  she  does  know  as  well  as  me;  and 
don't  dare  tell  Anne  you  is  lyizzie's  cousin,  for  she  might 
murder  you  to-night.  lyizzie  Welburn's  aunt  lives 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  down  the  road,  and  Lizzie 
used  to  visit  her  aunt  every  summer  as  sure  as  it  came  ; 
and  one  time  when  Lizzie  was  on  one  of  them  there 
visits  my  pa  sent  me  down  to  her  aunt's  to  borrow  a 
plough — as  I  told  you  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  there." 

"You  said  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  pa,"  ejaculated  one 
of  the  kids. 

"Well,"  continued  the  pa,  not  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion, "  that  pretty  niece  o'  hers  met  me  at  the  door,  and 
I'll  swear,  to  save  me  I  couldn't  think  what  to  say — for- 
got what  pa  had  sent  me  for,  and  was  scared  clean  green» 
As  I  said  before,  she  was  pretty  as  pretty  could  be,  and 
her  hair  was  fixed  like  the  young  gals  then  was  wearing 
their  hair  (rats  in  it,  you  know)  and  I  was  just  carried 
away  with  that  arrangement." 

"  I  said  to  her,  'Is  your  aunt  in  ?"  ' 

"She  said  to  me,  'She  is ;  will  you  come  in  or  sit  on 
the  porch  ?' 

"I  allowed  I  could  sit  on  the  porch,  as  I  just  come  to 
borrow  a  plough.  Her  aunt  lent  me  the  plough  and  I  took 
it  home,  and  told  pa  about  the  gal  and  her  glorious  hair. 
Pa  had  just  been  to  town  and  bought  me  some  yellow 
shoes  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  night  I  dressed 
up  and  went  down  to  see  her  aunt  about  a  crop  I  was  to 
tend  that  year  for  her.   Well,  that  niece  o'  hers  met  me 
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again,  and  laughed  a  little  and  said,  'Do  you  wish  to  see 
auntie  again  ?' 

''  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'and  you,  too;  just  come  to  pay  a 
sociable  visit,  you  know.' 

"  She  invited  me  in  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  me 
and  began  to  gab  and  talk  like  I  don't  know  what.  I 
never  saw  or  heard,  before  or  since,  of  a  gal  who 
could  rattle  it  ofif  like  her.  Guess  she  thought  I  would 
stare  her  away,  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  for  she  smiled 
so  sweet.  I  was  confoundedly  hacked,  and  could  not 
even  say  yes  or  no.  Well,  when  I  left,  about  lo 
o'clock,  (for  I  thought  that  awfully  late),  she  told  me 
to  come  again,  and  whenever  I  wanted  to.  I  was  sure 
she  was  in  love  with  me  and  liked  my  looks.  So  I 
kicked  Anne,  my  sweetheart  then,  my  wife  now,  and 
determined  to  court  I^izzie  Welburn.  In  about  one 
day  I  went  again  to  see  her,  and  a  city  boy  (who 
I  found  out  afterwards  was  Captain  Tolliver)  was  there. 
She  didn't  say  much  to  me — kept  on  asking  me  about 
the  crop  I  was  going  to  work  for  her  aunt;  so  I  left 
soon,  half  mad.  After  two  more  days  I  went  to  see  her 
again.  Oh,  she  was  a  daisy — so  doggoned  good  look- 
ing. Well,  I  kept  going  to  see  her  for  about  one  month. 
Strickly  in  it,  when  a  ciby  chap  wasn' t  there,  and  strickly 
out  of  it  when  one  was  there.  Anne  had  stopped  speak- 
ing to  me. 

"Well  the  last  day  I  went  was  the  day  before  she  left 
for  her  home  in  the  city.  She  was  mighty  nice  to  me 
that  day  and  I  said  to  myself,  no  mistake,  she  surely 
loves  me  to  kill.  And  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  me. 
She  said,  'Yes,  in  the  neck.'  I  didn't  understand  the 
last  part  of  the  answer,  but  thought  the  'yes'  was  certain 
and  the  other  was  said  for  emphasis. 

"  I  said,  'I  knowed  it,  lyizzie,  darling,  and  now  before 
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you  go  will  yon  promise  to  be  my  little  wife?  I'll  get 
pa  to  give  me  my  share  of  the  farm  and  we'll  be  happy 
always,  and  have  the  preacher  to  stop  at  our  house  all 
the  time.' 

***Tom,'  said  she,  'I'll  marry  you — nit,  and  we'll 
have  a  swell  farm,  give  the  preacher  an  everlasting 
rush  and  live  happy  enough  to  beat  the  band — I  don't 
think.' 

'*'Well,'  said  I,  'you  must  have  spoken  a  parable^ 
for  I  don't  'xactly  understand  you.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  she,  laughing  fit  to  die,  '  I  won't  marry 
you,  to  speak  in  plain  English.  Do  you  understand 
now  ?' 

"'How's  that?'  I  said,  and  then  got  up  and  walked 
off  without  another  word,  wondering  if  all  city  girls  was 
like  her." 

About  this  time  good  Mrs.  Sherwood  brought  in  sup- 
per, and  while  eating  it  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
this  plain,  ignorant  old  farmer,  having  once  proposed 
marriage  to  my  aristocratic  and  wealthy  cousin,  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  women  of  Andreboro. 
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WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 

BY  ARTHUR  WAYI^AND  COOKE. 

Not  a  great  deal  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Simms. 
He  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1806.  His  people,  on  his  father's  side,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  Irish  extraction.  His  father  became  a  bankrupt 
in  Charleston,  and  he  went  west  to  escape  the  embarrass- 
ment. Young  Simms  and  his  mother  were  left  in  Charles- 
ton, where  the  former  procured  work  in  a  drugstore  to 
defray  actual  expenses  of  existence.  His  mother  es- 
timates all  his  schooling  to  be  about  four  years.  He 
was  a  great  reader.  While  in  the  drugstore  he  read  a 
great  deal,  and  occasionally  trying  his  hand  at  verse. 

Not  having  opportunity  to  develop  his  literary  genius 
there,  he  left  the  drugstore  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  He  met  with  very  fair  success,  and  also  made  for 
himself  an  unusual  reputation  for  one  of  his  years,  but 
gradually  he  drifted  into  literary  pursuits  and  soon  his 
whole  time  was  thus  engrossed.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  writers,  and  in  versatility  he  is  unparal- 
leled. He  wrote  something  of  everything,  and  a  heap  of 
nothing;  yet,  while  thus  speaking,  we  should  not  forget 
that  Simms  was  a  great  man  with  great  talent  and  many 
of  his  works  are  w^ell  worthy  of  mention. 

But,  for  the  present,  let  us  turn  to  the  great  effort  of 
Simms  to  establish  a  literay  journal  in  the  South.  The 
South  had  no  medium  in  which  the  great  ideas  of  her 
liteiary  men  could  make  themselves  puplic.  Simms,  to- 
gether with  the  help  of  others,  set  about  the  task  of  giv- 
ing to  the  South  a  literary  magazine.  What  New  Eng- 
land can  do,  thought  Simms,  the  South  can  do.  Elliott 
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and  Legate  attempted  to  establish  the  Southern  Review 
at  Charleston.  The  first  issue  came  out  in  February, 
1828. 

Charleston  has  been  termed  the  graveyard  for  Southern 
literary  journals,  and  it  has  well  merited  the  name.  A 
small  monthly  magazine  called  the  Southern  Literary 
Journal,  was  begun  in  September,  1835,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Daniel  K.  Whitaker,  a  New  Knglander,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  lived  in  the  South.  Simms  did  not 
like  Whitaker  personally,  but  he  could  not  help  from 
aiding  him  in  the  enterprise  which  promised  to  develop 
Southern  literature.  By  1839  the  Journal  went  under  ; 
local  scribblers  and  financial  troubles  were  too  heavy 
a  weight  for  it  to  sustain.  At  this  time,  too,  there 
was  a  magazine  published  by  Thomas  W.  White  at 
Richmond,  called  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
This  was  edited  by  the  ablest  man  of  letters  which  the 
South  could  boast  of — Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Poe  himself, 
by  his  own  talent  and  influence,  gave  this  magazine  a 
position  which  enabled  it  to  sustain  itself  long  after  he 
and  White  both  had  relinquished  their  interest.  With 
John  Esten  Cooke  and  his  brother,  Philip  Pendleton 
Cooke,  together  with  Paul  Hayneand  Sitnms,  Messen- 
ger was  destined  to  occupy  for  a  few  short  years  a  re- 
spectable position  among  the  magazines  of  the  country. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Southern  LJterary  Journal  in 
1839,  another  magazine  sprung  into  existence  called 
the  Southron^  which  followed  the  fate  of  all  the  others, 
only  taking  a  much  shorter  time  in  which  to  succumb, 
lyater,  Mr.  P.  C.  Pendleton,  of  Savannah,  who  had  been 
publishing  a  magazine  to  rival  Gody^ s  Ladf  s  Book^ 
changed  its  name  to  Magnolia  or  Southerit  Monthly^  and 
in  some  way  or  other  induced  Simms  to  become  its  main 
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contributor,  and  then  later  its  associate  editor.  They 
moved  the  magazine  to  Charleston,  into  the  graveyard 
of  magazines,  and  the  fair  Magnolia  withered  and  was 
buried  beside  those  of  former  days,  with  a  decent  burial, 
in  1842.  Simms  did  all  he  could,  but  he  could  not  keep 
the  magazine  alive  in  Charleston.  Meanwhile  the  editor 
of  the  Literary  Journal^  which  sometime  before  had 
gone  under,  began  to  publish  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review.  The  first  number  appeared  in  New  Orleans  in 
January,  1842.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  moved  to 
Charleston.  In  March,  1849,  Mr.  Simms  was  induced  to 
take  the  editorial  chair.  Charleston  had  at  this  time  two 
other  magazines  which  she  was  preparing  to  bury,  and  a 
little  later  on  the  Quarterly  Review  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  all  the  others,  and  was  no  more.  A  little  later, 
about  1845,  Simms  starts  another  magazine  called  the 
Southern  and  Western  Moiithly  Magazine  and  Review. 
People  called  it  Simms'  Magazine.  And  whether  the 
name,  the  author,  or  the  atmosphere  of  Charleston  killed 
it,  I  was  unable  to  find  out;  at  any  rate,  it  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  and  not  long 
after  I  fail  to  find  any  account  of  it,  so  I  presume  it 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  Thus  Simms  labored 
to  give  the  South  a  means  of  showing  to  the  public  her 
literary  genius,  and  establish  a  literary  magazine,  but  all 
attempts  failed  most  signally. 

Now  we  will  take  up  the  life  of  Simms  where  we  left 
off.  Simms  bought  the  Gazette^  a  paper  published  in 
Charleston,  and  began  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  means  of 
his  paper.  We  have  gone  back  now  to  the  period  of  his 
life  prior  to  his  attempts  to  establish  a  magazine  in  the 
South.  Now  he  is  a  Union  man  and  writes  articles  de- 
fending his  position,  and  his  paper  becomes  conspicuous 
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for  its  loyalty  to  that  cause  which  is  so  odious  to  a  genu- 
ine Southerner.  He  came  near  getting  into  trouble 
about  some  of  his  articles  and  the  defiance  with  which 
he  resisted  the  attack  of  a  number  of  partisans.  An  at- 
tack was  made  upon  his  office  by  an  organized  mob,  and 
by  some  miraculous  means  he  withstands  the  attack  by 
his  own  hand  and  remains  victor  upon  the  field.  At  this 
time  Simms  is  described  as  being  a  strikingly  handsome 
and  powerful  man.  The  weaknesses  of  his  childhood 
have  disappeared.  He  was  very  near  six  feet  tall,  with 
a  fine  head  set  upon  broad  shoulders.  Later  on  in  life 
he  became  very  large.  His  brow  was  indeed  noble,  as 
is  very  strikingly  indicated  by  the  bust  of  him  on  the 
Charleston  Battery.  "His  bluish  gray  eyes,"  says  Paul 
Hayne,  "flash  like  a  scimiter  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment." On  account  of  the  stand  which  he  had  taken  in 
regard  to  the  Union  his  subscribers  began  to  fall  off,  and 
before  long  he  found  himself  hopelessly  in  debt. 

Socially  Simms  was  looked  down  upon  in  Charleston. 
He  was  not  born  among  the  four  hundred.  This  fact 
often  made  him  bitter  against  some  of  those  who  would 
make  him  feel  that  he  was  not  appreciated  in  his  native 
city.  Once  a  foreigner  while  in  Charleston  asked  about 
Simms.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  talking  pre- 
tended that  he  did  not  know  Simms  at  all.  He  cast 
some  slurring  remark  upon  him,  and  added  that  he  was 
not  a  great  man  in  Charleston  at  all.  Whereupon  the 
visitor  asked  him,  "If  Simms  is  not  a  great  man  in 
Charleston,  pray  tell  me  who  is  your  great  man?"  I  did 
not  find  any  answer  with  which  the  worthy  Charlestonian 
met  this  simple  enquiry.  However,  the  foremost  men 
of  the  country  were  accustomed  to  spend  days  and  weeks 
at  Woodlands  with  Simms  and  his  family.    The  great 
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literary  men  of  the  day,  contemporaries  of  Simms,  nearly 
all,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  at  one  time  or  another  had 
been  to  Woodlands  or  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Simms  intimately,  and  recognized  both  his  faults  and  his 
merit.  Poe  was  a  friend  of  Simms,  and  had  no  little  to 
do  with  the  popularity  of  Simms'  publications  by  his 
favorable  criticisms.  Later  in  life  Simms  gained  the 
friendship  and  hearty  w^elcome  of  many  noted  Charles- 
tonians  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  him  in  his  "wig- 
wam," as  he  terms  it,  in  Charleston. 

Simms  was  often  called  upon  to  take  part  in  politics, 
and  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature.  Later  he  was 
placed  on  the  ticket  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  failed 
to  carry  the  election  by  only  one  vote.  During  the  war 
he  was  a  staunch  Southerner.  He  believed  in  slavery, 
and  vindicated  the  action  of  the  States  in  their  war  of 
secession.  He  remained  in  the  South  and  allied  him- 
self to  her  cause.  He  met  with  many  reverses  during 
the  war  and  many  times  he  was  almost  penniless.  Death, 
too,  robs  him  of  two  his  children,  and  later  on  of  an- 
other. His  beautiful  house  at  Woodlands  is  burned  by 
fire,  and  by  hard  work  he  manages  to  save  his  library. 
But  he  himself  says  that  he  wanted  to  die  in  harness,  so 
we  find  him  writing,  though  really  too  feeble  for  the 
task,  the  editorials  for  the  Charleston  papers,  and  now 
and  then  contributing  to  magazines  in  order  to  gain  sup- 
port for  himself  and  his  children. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  even  give  the  works  of  Simms 
a  passing  mention.  They  are  many.  He  wrote  rapidly, 
voluminously,  and  produced  novels,  histories,  biogra- 
phies, book-reviews,  editorials,  and  almost  every  other 
kind  of  writing  one  could  imagine.  Many  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  and  have  been  widely  read  in  a  for- 
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eign  tongue.  Many  editions  of  his  best  works  were  sold 
and  became  very  popular  in  England.  His  works  indi- 
cate carelessness,  overwork,  and  haste.  The  great  tales, 
such  as  Border  Beagles,  and  other  great  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, must  have  had  their  source  in  the  life  of  Simms 
while  he  visited  his  father  in  the  west.  Ofttimes  he 
wrote  mechanically;  he  seldom  waited  for  the  muse  to 
take  possession  of  him,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  took 
possession  of  the  muse.  Often  he  would  excuse  himself 
from  his  friends  and  write  all  the  morning,  and  now  and 
then  he  would  write  with  his  friends  in  the  study  with 
him,  and  when  he  had  done  what  he  thought  to  be  his 
day's  work — that  was  usually  the  better  part  of  the 
morning — he  would  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  in  amusements  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
guests  at  Woodlands.  But  later  on  we  find  many  of  his 
letters  and  other  articles  written  long  after  midnight, 
showing  wonderful  energy  for  a  man  of  his  years.  Mr. 
Trent  says  of  him  :  "Whether  as  a  literary  toiler,  work- 
ing successfully  under  most  harassing  conditions;  whether 
as  a  misguided  patriot,  striving  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  section's  good  ;  whether  as  a  defeated,  wornout 
spirit,  laboring  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  children  and 
his  friends,  the  man  Simms  ceases  to  be  a  mere  man,  and 
assumes  proportions  that  are  truly  heroic."  And  with 
further  eulogium  he  says  :  "But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
South  Carolina,  or  indeed  the  whole  South,  has  pro- 
duced in  this  century  a  man  who  will  better  stand  a  close 
scrutiny  into  his  motives  and  his  lifework  than  William 
Gilmore  Simms. " 
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THE  HAUNTED  CHURCH. 

EUSTACE  I.EWIS  WOMBLE. 

The  quiet  village  of  Mai  rested  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Landover.  A  region  charming  with  glades 
and  dells  and  tiny  rivulets  sparkling  in  the  sun,  A 
region  all  too  bright  for  the  superstitious  cloud  which 
hovered  over  it. 

Among  the  landmarks  of  this  old  village,  stood  a 
time-worn  and  weather-beaten  church,  its  walls  scarred 
and  stained  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time.  It  had  long 
ago  fallen  into  disuse,  but  there  it  stood,  gloomy  and 
silent.  The  ivy  clung  to,  and  crept  up,  its  rugged  sides, 
and  the  moss  covered  the  stones  at  its  base  as  with  a 
mantle  of  green.  A  few  birds,  not  mindful  of  the  fear- 
ful reports  concernirng,  nor  of  the  superstitious  fears 
which  hovered  around,  this  gloomy  building,  had  built 
nests  in  its  eaves,  while  some  more  adventuresome  had 
even  penetrated  within  its  sacred  walls  and  found  a  lodge- 
ment over  its  high,  narrow  windows. 

But  around  this  holy  building,  so  beautiful  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  hung  a  cloud.  The  old  women, 
crouching  over  the  fire  of  a  winter  night,  shivered  as 
they  thought  of  the  headless  woman  reported  to  haunt 
the  old  church  nightly,  uttering  low  moanings,  as  could 
be  testified  to  by  the  belated  traveller  of  a  dark  night, 
who  had  often  felt  his  blood  growing  cold  in  his  veins 
as  he  heard  the  moans  issuing  from  the  church. 

In  an  old,  half  tumbled-down  building,  which  stood 
far  back  from  the  road,  hardly  visible,  but  which  pre- 
sented a  most  dilapidated  appearance  on  nearer  approach, 
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lived  crazy  Jane.  The  roof,  bending  under  the  heap  of 
brick  and  rubbish  which  had  toppled  from  the  chim- 
ney, was  green  with  moss — time's  dowry,  as  are  grey 
hairs  to  aged  heads.  The  windows  were  stuflfed  and  the 
steps  rotted  and  falling  away.  No  one  knew,  no  cared, 
who  crazy  Jane  was,  nor  from  where  she  came.  They 
did  not  suffer  her  to  starve,  that  was  all. 

To  the  children,  who  fled  at  her  approach,  her  name 
was  a  terror  and  her  house  a  place  fearful  to  behold,  and 
none  dared  approach  it. 

Silently  she  glided  into  their  midst,  silently  she  moved 
among  them,  speaking  nothing,  asking  nothing.  No 
one  knew,  no  one  cared,  what  trouble  lay  hidden  in  that 
wasted  breast.  No  one  knew  how  the  pitiable  creature 
raved  and  moaned  when  the  shades  of  night  hid  her  from 
the  gaze  of  the  world. 

Once,  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  when  people  shivered  even 
before  the  blazing  fire,  a  man  grown  courageous  through 
pity  for  the  suffering  creature,  drove  all  superstitious 
thought  of  her,  for  a  moment,  from  his  mind  and  knocked 
at  her  door  to  offer  aid.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  shoved 
the  creaking  door  ajar,  and  the  lantern  revealed  the  fire- 
less,  wretched  room — empty.  But  on  the  morrow  a 
slight  smoke  was  seen  curling  from  the  chimney  and 
crazy  Jane  creeping  about  gathering  sticks. 

Had  old  crazy  Jane,  with  her  thin  grey  unkempt  hair, 
and  yellow,  shrunken  face  ever  been  young?  No  one 
knew.  No  one  cared.  All  knew  where  she  lived,  but 
no  one  knew  what  she  did. 

If  the  name  and  sight  of  crazy  Jane  made  the  children 
flee  in  terror,  far  more  did  the  thought  of  the  headless 
woman,  wandering  in  the  church  strike  terror  to  the 
elders,  for  crazy  Jane  was  flesh  and  blood,  while  this 
was  not  human,  but  in  human  shape  and  garb. 
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It  was  believed  by  some  that  crazy  Jane  knew  more 
than  she  would  tell.  Some  few  even  thought  that  she 
was  in  league  with  the  headless  woman,  for  once  or  twice 
she  had  been  seen  gliding  from  the  church  in  the  grey 
dawn. 

There  were  only  a  few  living,  and  those  grey  and 
wrinkled  with  age,  who  remembered  a  day  and  a  tragedy 
which  made  them  shiver  as  they  repeated  it  in  hushed 
whispers.  The  events  of  yesterday  were  forgotten,  but 
not  that  one  terrible  picture,  which  had  left  its  impress, 
as  when  lightning  strikes  a  wall,  leaving  a  spot  not  to 
be  erased — a  fair  and  beautiful  bride,  smiling  with  hap- 
piness of  the  present,  and  hope  of  the  future,  plighting 
her  troth,  but  the  next  moment  a  corpse,  the  bride  of 
death,  shot  through  the  head  from  the  outer  darkness. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  this  murdered  woman,  with  half-sev- 
ered head,  which  was  said  to  haunt  nightly  the  old 
church. 

■5t  ^  -X-  )5-  ^  -X-  ■Jf  -X- 

The  night  was  dark  and  threatening  as  a  traveller 
urged  his  horse  through  the  darkness.  As  he  neared  the 
old  church,  the  walls  of  which  appeared  high  and 
gloomy  in  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  the  storm,  which 
had  been  gathering  for  hours,  broke  with  sudden  fury, 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  haunted  church. 
The  moment  he  entered  the  church,  the  thought  of 
what  manner  of  place  his  refuge  was  flashed  upon  him. 
All  the  stories  he  had  heard  during  his  boyhood  rushed 
into  his  mind.  He  remembered  how,  sitting  before  the 
blazing  fire  he  had  laughed  at  the  fearful  stories  of  the 
headless  woman,  and  had  scorned  the  belief  in  such  super- 
stitious stories.  But  now,  upon  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
with  the  elements  raging  like  demons  from  the  nether 
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world,  he  was  cast  by  an  evil  chance  into  the  haunt.ed 
church,  and  alone. 

As  these  thoughts  flashed  upon  him,  the  traveller 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  pulpit.  At  that  moment  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  lighted  the  whole  interior  of  the 
church.  What  was  his  horror  to  discover  in  that  mo- 
ment a  white,  veiled  object,  standing  near  the  pulpit ! 
The  darkness  was  ten  times  blacker  after  the  flash,  and 
his  blood  almost  chilled  as  he  seemed  to  see  the  image 
through  the  darkness.  He  waited,  unable  to  flee,  fear- 
ful of  what  the  next  flash  would  reveal,  for  he  felt  his 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  spot,  held  there  by  some  invisible 
force.  At  the  next  flash,  oh,  horror!  the  object  was  ad- 
vancing upon  him.  He  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot,  pow- 
erless to  move.  Each  flash  brought  the  fearful  object 
nearer.  The  next,  and  he  felt  its  cold,  clammy  hand, 
which  he  saw  outstretched,  would  touch  him.  A  cold 
shiver  penetrated  his  very  marrow,  and  his  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat.  He  almost  felt  the  icy  touch  in  the 
darkness.  The  instant  before  the  flash  seemed  an  age. 
When  it  came,  the  apparition  stood  before  him.  With 
his  bony  fingers,  it  half  led,  half  dragged  him  to  the 
fatal  spot,  and  then  while  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
wind  moaned,  the  headless  woman,  still  retaining  her 
vice-like  grasp  upon  his  arm,  in  wild  accents,  heard  above 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  shrieked: 

''There!  there  the  fair  head  lay!  O,  God!  but  I  did 
not  mean  it  for  her.  It  was  for  him,  him.  Is  God  in 
Heaven,  he  knows?" 

Then  with  the  fury  of  rage  and  the  thought  of  injus- 
tice long  suppressed,  she  told  a  story — one  moment  melted 
to  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  far-off"  happy  days, 
the  next  raving  with  revenge  at  the  remembrance  of 
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days  dark  and  hopeless — a  happy  girl,  a  trusting  maid, 
a  deserted  wife.  And  then  she  told  of  her  revenge  when 
she  saw  him  at  the  altar — saw  him  stand  with  another. 
She  stood  alone  in  the  darkness,  and  mad  with  revenge 
and  jealousy,  she  did  the  awful  deed,  but  she  meant  it 
for  him,  not  the  fair  young  bride. 

Exhausted  with  her  raving,  she  ceased,  flung  aside  her 
veil  and  the  traveller  saw — crazy  Jane. 
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A  TRIP  TO  MAMMOTH  CAVE.  (Concluded). 

BY  J.   H.  RICH. 

The  second  day  at  Mammoth  Cave  is  always  the  hard- 
est. It  seems  when  one  arises  from  the  bed  that  a  thou- 
sand pains  strike  each  joint  every  time  he  moves  a  new 
way.  But  after  rubbing  down  and  exercising  as  much 
as  possible,  on  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast  bell  we  go 
down  to  breakfast  and  find  most  of  the  party  there,  some 
not  having  suffered  as  many  falls  as  others.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  at  the  hotel  has  invisibly  increased,  for 
while  we  were  asleep  many  have  come  in,  some  from  a 
trip  through  the  cave  different  from  the  one  taken  by  the 
Louisville  party,  and  others  have  come  to  spend  the  last 
of  Thanksgiving  in  a  like  pastime. 

When  time  came  for  starting  on  the  second  route,  the 
route  of  pits  and  domes,  we  found  our  party  had  increased 
in  number  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  we  were  very  glad, 
for  most  of  the  additions  came  from  a  crowd  of  college 
girls.  'Tis  true  they  looked  very  grotesque  in  their 
cave  costumes — "bloomers,"  as  some  of  the  boys  were 
pleased  to  call  them,  but  under  the  shadows  of  the  cave 
all  their  charms  came  back  to  us,  and  they  were  the  same 
"blue  grass  belles  "  as  before.  I  suppose  the  caverns 
of  old  Mammoth  Cave  never  resounded  with  the  laughter 
of  a  merrier  party.  There  were  jokes  and  songs  all  the 
day  long. 

We  found  the  same  awe-stricken  feeling  coming  over 
us  as  we  again  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  under- 
world. We  passed  down  the  labyrinth,  not  stopping  to 
explore  its  mazes,  on  under  the  Grand  Arch,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Rotunda.    The  name  at  once  strikes  us 
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with  its  appropriateness.  Above  us  60  feet  is  the  arched 
roof  unsupported  by  a  single  column,  broken  in  folds 
and  frets  of  great  beauty.  The  avenue  to  the  right  is 
Audubon  Avenue  which  leads  to  Olive  Bower,  containing 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  stalactites  to  be  seen  in  the 
cave. 

The  guide  tells  us  the  Rotunda  is  immediately  under 
the  hotel  which  the  visitor  left  a  few  moments  ago.  As 
the  lights  are  being  burned  to  illuminate  the  wail,  thou- 
sands of  bats  are  seen  clinging  to  the  walls  or  flitting 
about,  disturbed  by  the  light. 

Passing  from  the  bat-room,  we  come  to  a  very  inter- 
esting geological  phenomena.  It  is  a  great  hill  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone  debris  60  or  more  feet  high  which 
completely  shuts  up  the  avenue.  This  is  the  underside 
of  a  "  sink  hole." 

Passing  on  we  see  some  blind  beetles,  one  of  which 
the  writer  preserved,  and  hopes  to  add  to  the  museum  at 
Wake  Forest.  We  pass  by  the  place  where  man  has 
made  a  futile  attempt  at  mushroom  culture,  thinking 
this  plant  would  thrive  in  the  cavern.  An  account 
of  this  attempt  may  be  found  in  the  Scientific  American^ 
June  II,  1881,  under  the  title  of  A  Mushroom  Farm 
in  Mammoth  Cave." 

From  this  point  we  pass  to  another  hall  filled  with 
bats.  At  this  place  and  that  beyond  the  great  cavern 
along  which  we  are  passing  is  practically  below  us,  and 
we  move  along  on  a  floor  or  filling  accomplished  by  an- 
cient streams  many  centuries  ago.  We  here  note  the 
limestone  roof.  In  some  places  it  is  smooth;  in  others 
rough,  mimicking  a  thousand  fantastic  forms.  Here, 
too,  we  see  the  Sentinel,  the  lone  stalactite  which  guards- 
Olive  Bower.     It  is  like  Atlas  upholding  the  World. 
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Many  stalactites  are  here  seen,  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  cave.  We  note  the  drops  of  water,  as  trickling 
down,  they  build  up  "mite"  by  "mite"  from  the 
ground,  and  still  leave  a  particle  of  each  sticking  "tight" 
to  the  ceiling,  thus  forming  at  the  same  time  the  stalag 
"  mite''  and  the  stalag  "tite." 

Passing,  we  note  the  "Corkscrew,"  and  remember 
the  pains  of  the  night  before.  A  short  distance  from 
the  exit  of  the  cork-screw  we  find  the  water-pipes  of  the 
old  miners  of  181 2.  They  are  in  an  almost  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  These  carried  out  lime  nitrate  in  solu- 
tion. A  little  further  on  may  be  seen  the  tracks  worn 
by  cart  wheels  at  the  same  period. 

I^eaving  this  part  of  the  cave,  we  climb  into  Gothic 
Avenue,  and  reach  Booth's  Amphitheatre.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  that  celebrated  actor  there 
gave  a  rendition  of  one  of  the  dramatic  characters  which 
have  made  his  name  famous. 

Among  the  alcoves  we  pass  is  found  the  Mummy's 
Nitch.  This  name  has  some  historical  significance,  for 
away  back  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  cavern's  history, 
a  mummy  was  found  in  a  neighboring  cave  near  the 
same  estate.  The  mummy  was  brought  to  this  Avenue 
and  placed  on  exhibition  for  some  months.  This  finding 
of  the  mummy  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation. 
It  now  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Along  here  we  pass  the  State  monuments,  and  stoop  to 
pick  up  a  stone  to  add  our  quota  to  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  Old  North  State.  Passing  on,  we  come  to  the 
Pillared  Castle,  the  Gothic  Chapel,  the  Pillar  of  Hercu- 
les, Pompey  and  Caesar,  Wilkin's  Arm  Chair,  in  rapid 
succession.  Fancy,  mythologic  lore,  caprice,  sentiment, 
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history, — all  have  contributed  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
cave. 

When  we  came  to  the  Bridal  Altar,  there  was  a  pause 
as  if  some  one  in  the  party  wished  to  use  the  auspicious 
moment  to  go  down  in  legend,  when  John,  our  guide, 
said: 

"There  have  been  no  marriages  allowed  here  since 
'98." 

"Why,  John?" 

"Oh,  they  found  that  it  was  running  marriages  in  the 
ground." 

We  pass  on  to  the  Lovers  Leap  and  reach  the  Hill  of 
Difficulty.  This  leads  to  a  narrow  opening  50  feet  be- 
low and  passes  on  to  Lake  Purity,  which  is  so  well  named 
that  parties  will  walk  into  it  unless  checked  by  the  guide. 
At  Dome  we  find  a  little  silvery  brook.  Were  we  to  fol- 
low it  we  would  find  that  it  plunged  after  devious  mean- 
dering into  depths  some  70  feet  below. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  see  Martha  Washington's 
statue  made  by  the  illumination  of  the  guide's  lamp, 
who  has  gone  ahead  around  a  turn  in  the  cave.  We 
here  see  the  Giant's  Coffin,  40  by  15  by  18  feet,  and  a 
weight  of  2,000  tons.  What  fancies  come  to  us.  Did 
not  the  giants  of  old  dwell  in  the  earth?  It  is  an  im- 
mense block  of  limestone  which,  falling  from  its  original 
position,  became  lodged  here.  Had  it  not  fallen,  this 
beautiful  route  to  the  Pits  and  Domes  would  never  have 
been  discovered. 

We  then  pass  by  the  three  houses  built  for  some  poor 
consumptives  whose  physician  recommended  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  cave  for  a  cure.  We  went  through  them 
and  imagined  what  hopeful  conversations  the  cold  stone 
walls  must  have  heard,  and  imagined  the  emaciated  forms 
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sitting  in  one  corner  or  another.  Soon  to  the  one  who 
was  weakest  the  sad  end  came,  and  the  others  followed 
before  many  weeks.   The  memorial  tablets  are  still  there. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crowning  glory  of  this  route,  the 
one  made  famous  in  story  and  in  song.  The  passage  has 
grown  larger  and  larger  until  the  guide  announces  the 
Star  Chamber.  All  our  lights  are  extinguished,  and  for 
once  many  learn  what  real  blackness  is.  We  can  feel  it, 
and  we  shrink  toward  each  other  unconsciously.  We  are 
told  to  look  up.  Presently  the  stars  come  out  and  twinkle 
and  blink  at  each  other,  the  milky  way  appears,  and  then 
the  dawn  begins  to  come.  There  are  the  snow  clouds. 
Then  follows  the  medley  of  sounds  usually  heard  in  the 
early  morning  in  a  farm-yard,  the  crowing  of  a  cock, 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  lowing  of  cattle.  Then  comes  the 
full  dawn.  By  the  illusion  of  the  guide  we  have  been 
transported  to  the  upper  world. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  route,  and  here  we  begin  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  Down  a  short  hill  we  go  and  take  a 
drink  from  Richardson's  Spring.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting spot.  Here  on  a  minute  scale  is  illustrated  how 
the  cave  has  been  produced.  The  tiny  stream  has  dug 
a  narrow  channel  for  itself.  Passing  by  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  we  reach  the  Bottomless  Pit.  The  Bengal 
lights  show  loose  stones  and  trickling  water  down  in 
a  dizzy  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  connected 
with  Echo  River.  Its  sides  run  to  a  height  of  159 
feet.  Standing  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  the  traveller 
is  immediately  over  this  pit  and  from  its  depths  he 
can  hear  the  sound  of  falling  water.  Passing  over  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  we  come  to  Revellers  Hall,  then  comes 
Wild  Hall  and  Resonators  Hall.  We  reach  the  Ramble 
and  go  on  to  the  exit.    But  on  the  way  we  see  some  yel- 
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low  sand.  Did  we  say  sand?  Pick  it  up  and  you  will 
find  oolite.    The  walls  around  are  oolitic  sandstone. 

What  a ;  relief  it  is  to  catch  the  gleam  of  daylight. 
We  reach  the  entrance,  and  after  taking  a  number  of 
kodak  pictures,  footsore  and  hungry,  for  it  is  almost  two 
o'clock,  we  climb  the  hill  up  the  path  to  the  hotel.  Here 
dinner  awaits  us  as  soon  as  we  can  make  ourselves  ready 
for  the  meal. 

We  scarcely  knew  our  party  of  Liberty  College  girls 
as  they  came  down  dressed  with  the  flaunting  ribbons 
of  their  college  colors  streaming  from  their  shoulders. 

Thus  had  ended  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday  of  1899. 
How  many  of  us  will  sigh  for  its  return  we  do  not  know, 
but  to  all  of  us  it  will  ever  have  a  green  place  in  our 
memory. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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BOER  VERSUS  BRITISH. 

BY  J.  R.  MITCHELL. 

Prominent  among  the  many  questions  connected  with 
the  Boer-British  war — and  one  which  is  most  universally 
asked — may  be  stated  in  the  following  manner:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  origin  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  may  be 
sought  in  the  greed  of  England  for  the  gold  fields  and 
the  diamond  mines? 

The  purpose  which  has  culminated  in  this  war  had  its 
origin  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  or  the 
diamond  mines.  The  real  origin  of  this  war  dates  back 
to  a  period  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  It  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  friends 
to  expel  Great  Britain  from  South  Africa  and  to  estab- 
lish a  confederation  of  Dutch  republics  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Transvaal. 

Instead,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the  Boers  fighting 
to  establish  their  independence,  we  find  that  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  waging  a  war  of  aggression  with  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  from  Great  Britain  her  two  colonies,  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony.  It  was  the  Boer  who  declared  war, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  declared  they  invaded  the  British 
dominions,  and  every  shot  that  has  been  fired,  previous 
to  the  surrender  of  Cronje's  army,  has  been  in  British 
territory. 

England  did  not  force  this  war  by  the  demands  which 
she  made  upon  the  Transvaal.  The  British  Government 
simply  responded  to  an  appeal  signed  by  twenty-one 
thousand  of  her  subjects  to  secure  to  them  the  rights 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  Boers  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1881.    At  this  conference  the  question  of  the 
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equality  of  treatment  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  was  the  occasion  of  a  direct  assurance  by  Mr. 
Kruger  that  before  annexation  British  subjects  had  cbm- 
plete  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  Transvaal,  wwre 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  burghers;  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  difference;  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  that  continuing;  that  there  would  be  equal  protection 
for  everybody  and  equal  privileges,  and  that  there  was, 
and  would  be,  no  difference  as  regards  burgher  (elector's) 
rights. 

But  did  the  Uitlanders  enjoy  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges?   By  no  means. 

The  real  cause  of  the  present  unrest  in  the  Transvaal 
lies  back  of  the  franchise.  Had  the  Boers  governed  well 
there  would  have  been  no  demand  for  the  franchise,  and 
yet,  everywhere,  fairness  demands  for  civilized  man  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  he  casts  his  lot.  No  inhabitant  of  the  Transvaal 
asks  for  the  franchise  without  renouncing  his  allegiance 
to  his  own  country,  without  having  resided  in  the  Trans- 
vaal for  five  years,  without  swearing  allegiance  to  that 
country,  or  without  complying  with  the  property  quali- 
fication. 

But  for  what  purpose  did  the  Uitlanders  ask  for  the 
franchise  other  than  that  through  its  exercise  they  might 
redress  the  grievances  and  correct  the  abuses  under  which 
they  were  suffering? 

The  Uitlanders  constituted  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  owned  60  per  cent  of  the  land.  Through 
their  enterprise  and  industry  and  capital  they  had  devel- 
oped the  resources  of  the  country  so  that  it  had  grown 
to  be  rich  and  powerful.  Nevertheless,  these  men  were 
denied  civil  and  political  rights,  and  were  subject  to  the 
grossest  misgovernment. 
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But  if  these  Uitlanders  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
system  of  government,  why  did  they  not  leave  the  coun- 
try? 

It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  abandon  home  and  sacri- 
fice vested  interest;  and,  for  the  very  reason  that  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  before,  they  had  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Kruger  and  other  authorities  of  the  Transvaal  to  invest 
their  money  and  settle  in  the  country,  and  having  been 
promised  equal  rights  and  protection,  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  expect  decent  treatment  from  the  Boer  Govern- 
ment. 

But  notwithstanding  the  existing  circumstances,  ought 
not  Americans  to  sympathize  with  this  insignificant 
republic  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  with  so  great  an 
Empire ;  with  a  people  who  it  is  said,  for  the  love  of  liberty, 
left  the  Cape  Colony  for  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  when  this  place  came  under  the  control  of  the 
British,  moved  farther  on  across  the  Vaal  River,  where 
they  might  establish  their  own  republic  beyond  the  claims 
of  the  British  sovereignty? 

No;  for  the  English  Empire  is  in  fact,  an  imperial 
democracy,  and  stands  for  the  same  principles  and  liberty 
of  self-government  that  our  American  republic  does, 
whereas  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  a  republic  only  in  name 
— Democratic  government  does  not  exist  there.  It  is  an 
oligarchy  in  which  all  the  power  is  vested  in  a  minority 
of  the  people.  It,  in  fact,  repudiates  every  principle  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Government  there 
does  not  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Relig- 
ious liberty  does  not  exist.  Liberty  of  speech  is  subject 
to  Mr.  Kruger' s  will.  Taxation  is  imposed  without 
representation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  for  Americans  to  extend  sympa- 
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thy  to  the  Transvaal  Government  is  to  lend  support  to  a 
system  diametrically  opposed  to  1,he  principles  for  which 
our  fathers  fought  in  1776,  and  upon  which  our  Repub- 
lic rests  to-day. 

Furthermore,  to  say  that  during  our  war  with  Spain, 
Great  Britian  did  not  show  any  interest  toward  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude.  It  is 
well  remembered,  I  dare  say,  that  all  the  English  com- 
panies which  had  agencies  in  the  American  cities  were 
notified  just  before  war  was  declared,  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  to  release  all  employees  who  should  desire  to  en- 
list, pay  them  their  salaries  while  they  were  away,  and 
hold  their  positions  open  until  they  should  return. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  sympathy 
of  the  English  people  as  individuals,  and  as  a  whole,  with 
their  kinsmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  our  strug- 
gle with  Spain.  To  say  nothing  of  the  far  more  impor- 
tant fact  that  when  the  United  States  were  threatened 
with  the  interference  of  at  least  two  of  the  European 
powers,  Great  Britain  was  known  to  have  said,  "Hands 
off." 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  Americans  shonld  have  so 
soon  forgotten  all  of  this,  and  now  when  Great  Britain 
is  having  a  fight  on  her  account,  and  when  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  are  showing  a  threatening  attitude 
towards  her,  Americans  are  holding  meetings  through- 
out the  country  denouncing  England  and  giving  their 
sympathy  and  encouragement  to  her  enemies,  a  people 
whose  dullness  to  the  sense  of  justice  is  traditional. 
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We  will  have  one  more  edition  of  The  Student, 
the  June  number,  but  as  we  desire  to  have  an  account 
of  the  Commencement  exercises  written  up  in  that  num- 
ber, it  will  be  issued  later  than  usual,  thus  giving  plenty 
of  time  for  contributions.  It  is  also  our  wish  to  have 
it  the  very  best  in  every  way  of  any  previous  edition 
and  earnestly  solicit  contributions  from  the  students. 
There  is  latent  literary  talent  in  our  College  which  we 
desire  to  see  developed. 

The  medal  contest,  notice  of  which  has  been  given 
in  previous  numbers,  will  close  and  the  decision  will  be 
made  just  after  the  June  number  of  the  magazine  is 
issued.  So  we  would  remind  the  students  that  they 
have  only  one  more  opportunity  to  contest  for  the 
medals. 


In  the  Democratic  State  Convention  re- 
Gcn.T.  p.  Toon,  cently  held  in  Raleigh,  a  strong  ticket 

was  made,  upon  which  are  some  of  the 
State's  brainiest  and  strongest  sons.  We  knew  who 
would  be  the  nominee  for  Governor,  but  owing  to  the 
the  many  candidates  in  the  field,  it  was  doubtful  who 
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would  be  the  choice  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Wake  Forest  College  is  to  be  congratulated 
that  one  of  her  honored  sons,  Gen.  T.  F.  Toon,  of 
Robeson  County,  is  the  nominee  for  that  important 
position. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  are  taking  on  new  life  and  activity,  important 
changes  in  our  educational  system  are  being  made, 
larger  appropriations — in  a  word,  our  State,  so  long  be- 
hind all  others  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  is  shak- 
ing off  the  manacles  of  illiteracy  which  have  her  bound 
and  is  awakening  to  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren within  her  borders.  That  these  needs  may  be  met, 
that  the  good  work  of  the  schools  which  received  a 
mighty  impetus  from  the  unceasing  labors  and  earnest 
devotion  of  our  former  Superintendent  Mebane  may  go 
on,  we  need  a  strong  man  at  the  helm,  one  who  knows 
his  business  and  who  has  at  least  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  Such  a  man  we  hope  and  believe  has 
been  found  in  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Toon,  who  has  already 
had  wide  experience  as  a  teacher.  His  success  in  the 
next  election  is  assured. 


door  to  China  by  which  all  nations  may  enter  into  the 
trade  of  that  country  on  equal  terms.  Says  The  Nation  : 
''What  Mr.  Hay  asked  for  our  merchants  and  investors 
in  China  was  simply  an  equality  of  right  and  privilege 
with  all  the  world  ;  and  in  securing  it  for  ourselves,  he 
won  a  guarantee  of  it  for  all.    Hereafter,  so  far  as  the 


The  Open  Door 
to  China. 


By  one  shrewd  and  daring  stroke  of 
diplomacy,  Secretary  Hay  has  won  a 
peaceful  victory  and  procured  an  open 


n 
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solemn  commitments  of  seven  Powers  can  assure  it,  any 
citizen  of  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  nation,  who 
wishes  to  embark  in  the  Chinese  trade,  enjoys  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  have  to  submit  to  no  discriminating 
tariff  taxes,  or  harbor  duties,  or  railway  charges.". 

Looking  at  the  open  door  doctrine  from  another 
standpoint,  Tke  Independent  quotes  the  Chinese  Minis- 
ter of  Washington  as  saying  that  it  is  a  transference  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Independent  thinks  that  this  victory  indirectly  pro- 
hibits the  annexation  of  Chinese  territory  by  the  Powers, 
and  also  against  threatened  dismemberment.  It  will 
take  away  their  greed  and  desire  to  seize  certain  parts  of 
China  because  of  the  advantages  it  may  give  in  trade 
over  other  parts  of  the  same  country.  It  took  a  great 
deal  of  diplomatic  skill  to  get  the  Powers  to  agree  to  such 
propositions,  yet  it  was  easily  and  simply  done — in  fact 
they  had  agreed  to  this  open  door  doctrine  almost  before 
they  were  aware  of  what  they  were  doing. 


Recent  statistics  published  in  one  of 
Methodist     q^j-  great  papers,  showing  a  decline  in 
^V\raning'*'°'^  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  lead- 
ers in  that  denomination  to  the  sad  truth,  and  as  a  result 
their  bishops  have  called  the  communicants  to  special 
prayer  and  fasting  that  they  may  return  to  that  spiritual 
power  which  has  departed  from  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  financial  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of  Meth- 
odist missions,  the  list  of  converts  is  waning. 

The  Nation  sums  up  the  minor  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline as  given  by  the  bishops  which  are  "  the  alienation 
from  the  church  of  wage-earners,  the  disintegrating  in- 
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fluence  of  Christian  Science  and  similar  vagaries,  the 
frivolous  character  of  the  books  and  papers  read  by  the 
young,  the  passion  for  amusement  for  amusement's 
sake,  the  irreverence  for  sacred  things  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  But  the  major  reason 
is  the  waning  of  spiritual  power,  the  decline  of  the 
camp-meeting  and  the  revival,  and  of  the  old  Wesleyan 
ideals  and  methods." 

Zton's  Herald^  a  non-official  journal,  boldly  declares 
that  the  trouble  is  "ethical"  rather  than  "spiritual;" 
that  the  representative  leaders  of  the  denomination  are 
not  carrying  the  fragrance  of  holy  lives  to  the  people. 
Other  grave  charges  have  been  made,  and  weak  points 
have  been  discovered. 

This  decline  in  a  denomination,  erstwhile  pre-emi- 
nently evangelical,  means  much  to  the  great  host  of 
Christians.  Far  be  it  from  us  that  we  should  have  the 
spirit  of  that  early  disciple  who  would  have  his  Master 
rebuke  another  disciple  doing  the  Lord's  work,  because 
that  other  disciple  was  not  in  the  same  company.  Every 
denomination  which  has  the  same  end  in  view,  namely, 
the  growth  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  we  desire  to  see 
yielding  fruit  abundantly. 

One  cause  of  the  decrease  in  membership  as  given 
above — the  alienation  from  the  church  of  wage-earners — 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  reason  in  the  decline  of  any  church  of  God. 
No  church  can  hope  to  fulfill  its  great  mission  so  long 
as  the  lowly  ones  are  alienated. 


LITERARY  COMMENT. 


G.  A.  FOOTE,  Editor. 


My  books  are  friends  that  never  fail  me. — Carlyle. 

J' 

That  English  speaking  people  are  the  greatest  newspaper 
readers,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  newspapers  published  in  the  world  are  printed  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  fully  fifty 
thousand  new^spapers  published  in  the  world ;  of  this  number 
the  United  States  and  Canada  issue  nearly  twenty-one  thousand, 
Great  Britain  about  eight  thousand,  Germany  six  thousand, 
France  over  four  thousand,  Japan  two  thousand,  Italy  fifteen 
hundred,  Austria-Hungary  twelve  hundred,  Spain  one  thousand, 
Russia  eight  hundred,  Australia  eight  hundred,  Greece  six  hun- 
dred, Switzerland  four  hundred  and  fifty,  Holland  three  hundred, 
Belgium  three  hundred.  About  two  thousand  more  are  pub- 
lished in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  writer  in  the  Book  News  for  April  criticises,  in  a  way  which 
leaves  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  meaning,  the  fad  among  authors — 
some  at  least — of  writing  their  names  in  their  books  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  selling  value  of  these  a  few  pennies.  It  savors  too 
strongly  of  the  shop,  this  autograph  fad,  too  much  of  the  man 
with  a  single  idea  in  his  head,  the  greedy  grasp  after  the  al- 
mighty dollar;  it  is  too  undignified  for  the  noble  art  of  litera- 
ture, this  innovation  of  selling  one's  name  for  a  few  cents. 
' '  The  necessity  for  mechanical  work  has  ever  been  to  the  real 
creative  mind  the  last  damning  proof  of  failure.  It  remains  for 
the  successful  American  author  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  at  the  very  acme  of  his  literary  fame,  to  write  and  re- 
write his  name,  like  some  monkey  constantly  jabbering  to  win 
peanuts  from  an  amused  crowd.  One  must  feel  deeply  the  hu- 
miliation of  their  position.    It  is  the  prostitution  of  genius,  for 
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men  who  could  be  writing  illuminating,  helpful,  mayhap,  death- 
less words,  to  write  and  rewrite  a  name  which,  save  for  the  very- 
fact  of  that  writing,  might  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  a  nation." 

Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  whose  stories  of  undergraduate  life  at 
Princeton  have  made  his  writings  so  popular,  particularly  with 
college  men,  is  just  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  story  of  his 
success  is  the  story  of  a  modest  young  man  who  has  written 
about  men  and  things  just  as  he  found  them,  and  who  makes 
his  readers  feel  with  him  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  in 
this  world,  in  which  he  has  taken  part,  well  worth  the  telling. 
He  was  a  young  Sophomore  at  Princeton,  when  he  startled  his 
friends  and  classmates  by  wining  a  prize  ofifered  for  the  best 
story,  who,  for  the  surprise  he  had  given  them,  took  him  across 
the  campus  to  a  neighboring  restaurant,  where  the  privilege 
was  given  him  to  apologize  for  being  a  "literary  genius"  by 
paying  the  bill.  A  position  on  the  managing  board  of  the 
Nassau  Literary  Magazine  was  tendered  him  the  next  year,  and 
during  his  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  first  of  the  "  Princeton 
Stories"  were  written.  Since  that  time,  as  reporter,  editor, 
publisher  and  traveller,  Mr.  Williams  has  attained  success, 
especially  in  his  sympathetic  mastery  of  the  short  college  story. 
Recently  he  retired  from  Scribner's  Magazine  in  order  to  have 
more  time  for  his  own  writing,  and  is  now  living  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  where,  in  addition  to  his  creative  work,  he  will  edit 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  intertsts  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

J' 

For  nearly  twenty-years  the  British  Museum  has  been  engaged 
in  compiling  a  catalogue  that  is  designed  to  be  a  list  of  nearly 
all  the  books  ever  published.  When  completed  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  give  the  titles  of  about  three  million  books.  It  is  to 
be  printed,  and  will  be  in  six  hundred  volumes. 

Books  are  the  best  things,  well  used;  abused,  among  the 
worst .  — Emerson . 
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You  despise  books ;  you  whose  lives  are  absorbed  in  the  vani- 
ties of  ambition,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  indolence;  but 
remember  that  all  the  known  world,  excepting  only  savage  na- 
tions, is  governed  by  books. —  Voltaire. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  be- 
come purchasers,  we  give  below  a  list  of  books  said  to  be  ten  of 
the  fifteen  best  novels  published  this  year  in  the  United  States  : 

'*  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea. ' '    By  Cyrus  Brady. 

Trinity  Bells."    By  Amelia  K.  Barr. 
'  *  The  Black  Wolf's  Breed. ' '    By  Harris  Dickson. 
"Jennie  Baxter,  Journalist.  "    By  Robert  Barr. 
' ' The  White  Terror. ' '    By  Felix  Gras. 
'*  T-lie  Sword  of  Justice.  "    By  Sheppard  Stevens. 
"The  Colossus. "    By  Morley  Roberts. 
"  Legionaries. ' '    By  Henry  Scott  Clark. 
' '  Bob,  Son  of  Battle. ' '    By  Alfred  Ollivant. 
"  Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians. "    By  Maurus  Jokai. 

Current  Scribner's  has  a  paper  by  Ida  M.  Torbell,  entitled 
"The  Charm  of  Paris, "  with  illustrations  by  well-known  French 
artists.  The  interesting  story  of  "Tommy  and  Grizel"  is  con- 
tinued, revealing  Tommy  as  one  of  the  most  complex  characters 
in  modern  fiction.  Other  articles  are  "The  Light  that  Failed 
Not, "  by  Henry  van  Dyke,  while  Governor  Roosevelt  continues 
his  monograph  on  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  Mrs.  Wharton's 
short  story,  "  The  Touchstone,"  is  concluded. 


EXCHANGES. 


BY  KARRY  TRANTHAM. 


As  the  season  advances  the  various  exchanges  show  marked 
improvement,  both  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  subject 
matter.  As  ever,  with  the  first  flush  of  spring,  that  mute  in- 
glorious one — the  college  bard — muses  on  sunny  skies  and  vio- 
lets and  balmy  breezes,  and  many  a  dainty  bit  of  verse  bears 
testimony  to  his  struggles  with  the  muse.  But  the  inevitable 
* '  spring  fever  ' '  seems  to  have  attacked  many  an  editor,  for  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  woeful  lack  of  promptness  is  in  evidence. 
However,  we  will  not  be  too  exacting  ;  we  will  pardon  this  de- 
linquency with  the  complacency  that  a  fellow  offender  alone  can 
feel. 

The  first  magazine  we  see  is  the  Carolinian — an  old  friend — 
whose  March  number  is  well  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  that 
journal.  We  select  "  A  Tale  of  '63  "  as  the  best  piece  of  fiction. 
This  does  not  lack  for  dramatic  setting,  but  it  impresses  one  at 
times  as  just  a  trifle  too  pointed.  The  only  poem,  "  Edisto,  " 
is  far  from  mediocre.  The  several  essays  and  sketches  show 
thought,  but  their  places  could  well  be  filled  by  fiction.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  editors  have  seen  fit  to  conduct  distinct 
departments  for  "  Editorial  "  and  *'  Phun  (?)." 

The  Mercerian  comes  somewhat  belated  this  month,  for,  what 
reason  we  do  not  know.  Without  intending  to  be  harsh,  we 
wish  to  pass  this  general  criticism  on  the  Mercerian  :  There  is 
an  alarming  lack  of  fiction  and  no  poetry  of  merit.  Essays  and 
speeches  are  good  in  their  places,  but  their  sphere  is  limited. 
The  editorial  department  shades  off  considerably. 

J' 

The  cover  of  the  Geor^etonian  is  quite  filled  up  with  an  im- 
posing table  of  "  Contents,"  but  on  turning  the  pages  we  find 
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only  the  second  installment  of  a  continued  storj^some  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
notes,  a  dissertation  on  pessimism,  and  a  discussion  of  hypno- 
tism to  attract  our  attention.  Now,  all  of  these  are  fairly  good 
contributions,  but  the  method  of  arrangement  is  in  peculiarly 
bad  taste.  Two  very  creditable  pieces  of  verse  appear  amid  the 
confusion. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  Guilford  Collegian,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  piece  of  fiction  — "  A  Romance  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  " — there  is  but  little  of  interest  in  it.  The  editorials 
are  of  local  interest,  and  the  department  labelled  ' '  Locals  ' '  is 
even  more  local.  This  is  a  fault  which  is  quite  common  among 
college  publications,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  Collegian  spur  up 
and  improve. 

The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine  hails  from  an  institution 
whose  standard  is  high,  and  it  does  not  reflect  discredit  on  its 
alma  mater.  Though  small,  it  contains  several  excellent  articles 
and  poems.  The  departments  are  well  conducted,  and,  as  usual, 
the  exchange  editor  makes  some  timely  suggestions.  The  only 
regret  the  reader  has  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  this  mag- 
azine. 

J' 

The  most  perfectly  balanced,  and  in  many  respects,  the  most 
readable,  magazine  that  comes  to  our  table,  is  the  Vassar  Mis- 
cellany. Fiction  predominates,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
readable  poetry,  as  well  as  two  interesting  attempts  at  essay 
writing.  ' '  The  American  Revolution  as  a  Background  for  Lit- 
erature "  is  a  suggestive  theme  for  a  young  writer,  and  one 
which,  as  the  writer  points  out,  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  read- 
ing public  in  this  day  of  martial  enterprise  and  military  glory. 

J' 

Some  exchanges  of  the  month  :  Carolinian,  S.  W.  P.  U.  Mag- 
azine, State  Normal  Magazine,  Trinity  Archive,  Mercerian,  Wof- 
ford  College  fournal,  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  Randolph- Macon 
Monthly,  Guilford  Collegia?i,  Blue  and  Gold,  William  and  Mary 
Alonihly,  Criterion,  E?nory  arid  Henry  Era,  Central  Collegian, 
Centre  College  Cento,  Vassar  Miscellany,  Durham  Graded  School 
Magazine,  Pine  and  Thistle. 
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WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


JNO,  E.  CRUTCHFIELD,  Editor. 


'87.  Mr.  J.  J.  lyane  leads  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  benefi- 
cent life  on  his  model  cotton  and  cattle  farm  near  Clio,  S.  C. 

'89.  Prof.  J.  Henry  Simmons,  Professor  of  English  in 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga. ,  is  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Wake 
Forest. 

'94.  Rev.  C.  M.  Billings  is  pastor  of  a  church  at  Timmons- 
ville,  S.  C,  and  three  others  in  surrounding  country.  He  is 
doing  good  work  and  is  well  esteemed. 

'98.  Mr.  G.  M.  Beavers  was  recently  made  Superintendent 
of  the  Graded  Schools  at  Timmonsville,  S.  C.  Mr.  Beavers 
was  one  of  the  brightest  men  of  his  class  and  will  do  well. 

'82.  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  is  a  prosperous  merchant  and  is  Super- 
intendent of  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  at  Timmonsville,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Smith  is  prominently  mentioned  for  Governor  of  that  State. 

'78.  Rev.  Rufus  Ford,  pastor  of  the  Bennettsville  Baptist 
church,  will  preach  the  commencement  sermon  before  the 
Greenville  Female  College  in  June  next.  Bro.  Ford  is  one  of 
our  best  preachers,  and  we  congratulate  the  College  in  the 
selection .  — Ba ptist  Courier. 

'97.  Mr.  A.  F.  Sams  has  again  been  elected  principal  of 
Marshville  Academy,  Marshville  N.  C,  and  has  accepted.  Un- 
der his  able  management  the  school  has  progressed  finely.  Dur- 
ing the  present  session  the  enrollment  has  reached  233,  with  70 
boarding  pupils  and  7  counties  represented. 

The  following  Wake  Forest  men  are  now  in  attendance  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary :  A.  C.  Cree  ('98), 
H.  H.  Mashburn  ('97),  Casper  H.  Fry  ('97),  J.  S.  Snider  ('98), 
D.  M.  Pressley  ('95- '98),  C.  D.  Graves  ('92),  D.  B.  Rickard  ('96), 
J.  H.  Rich  ('98),  T.  B.  Hill  ('92-'96),  A.  L.  Betts  ('89),  Jno.  R. 
Moore  ('94),  and  J.  E.  Smith  ('85- '87).  Mr.  Fry  will  take 
charge  of  the  church  at  Gas  City,  and  Mr.  Cree  will  probably 
return  ro  North  Carolina  after  graduation  in  June. 
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'98.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  Fort  Mill  {S.  C.)  Times: 

"  Prof.  Jackson  Hamilton,  principal  of  Gold  Hill  Academy,  is 
a  very  busy  man  these  days.  He  is  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  his  school  to  be 
held  during  the  last  of  this  month.  Under  the  able  management 
of  Professor  Hamilton,  Gold  Hill  Academy  has  been  brought 
up  from  an  ordinary  country  school  to  one  of  the  most  thorough 
educational  institutions  of  its  kind  in  upper  Carolina.  Profes- 
sor Hamilton  is  not  only  a  first-class  educator,  but  a  whole- 
souled  gentleman  as  well,  which  accounts  for  his  great  popu- 
larity among  his  patrons  and  pupils. 

Mr.  Jas.  G.  Covington  ('74-'79),  who  has  been  Mayor  of  Mon- 
roe, N.  C,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned.  He  gives  as 
his  reasons,  that  he  has  had  the  office  long  enough  and  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  remaining  in  office  too  long.  He  will 
give  his  time  to  his  private  business  and  to  the  coming  cam- 
paign, as  he  is  chairman  of  the  County  Executive  Committee. 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  commissioners  accepted  his 
resignation.  The  Monroe  Inquirer  sdijs  that  Mr.  Covington  has 
made  a  most  efiicient  and  capable  Mayor,  and  the  town  has 
taken  many  an  upward  stride,  becoming  a  city  under  his 
administration. 

At  the  great  Democratc  Convention  held  in  Raleigh  in  April, 
Wake  Forest  men  w^ere  to  be  seen  and  heard  on  every  hand,  and 
many  of  the  delegations  were  led  by  them.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Convention,  State  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
F.  M.  Simmons  ('68-'7o),  madearousing  and  influential  speech. 
Mr.  E.  Y.  Webb  ('89-'93)  was  made  Temporary  Chairman  and 
his  address  on  accepting  the  chair  was  highly  commended.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Dowd  ('89)  was  made  Recording  Secretary,  and  Messrs. 
Stephen  Mclntyre  ('93)  and  E.  B.  Lewis  ('85- '87),  Reading 
Clerks.  Mr.  J.  C.  Caddell  ('78)  was  strongly  supported  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Col.  T.  F.  Toon,  of 
Lumberton,  was  nominated  for  that  ofiice.  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall 
('86)  had  a  strong  following  for  Treasurer.  Mr.  E.  J.  Justice 
('86)  was  a  candidate  for  Attorney-General.  A  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  sa3^s  that  Mr.  Justice  has  the  best  judicial  mind 
in  the  State.  Mr.  G.  W.  Norwood  was  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  Convention. 

At  the  Populist  Convention,  Mr.  H.  F.  Seawell  ('89-'9i)  was 
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nominated  for  Attorney- General,  and  Hon.  Jno.  E.  Fowler 
('89- '91)  was  prominently  mentioned  for  Governor. 

Edgar  Estes  Folk,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Baptist  and  Reflector, 
was  born  in  Haywood  County,  Tenn.,  September  6,  1856.  Soon 
after  the  war,  his  father.  Judge  H.  B.  Folk,  moved  to  Browns- 
ville, Tenn.  He  attended  the  Brownsville  Academy,  and  after- 
wards Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  where  he  graduated  in  1877, 
with  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  was  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
After  a  year  spent  in  rest  and  in  preaching  to  a  country  church, 
he  entered  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  took  the  full  course,  and  afterwards  a  post-graduate  course. 
After  leaving  the  Seminary,  he  became  pastor  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  where  he  remained  three  and  a  half  years.  During  this 
time,  there  were  received  into  the  church  something  over  100 
per  cent  of  its  membership  when  he  took  charge.  He  was  pas- 
tor in  Albany,  Ga.,  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  increased  considerably. 

In  1888  he  bought  out  the  Baptist  Reflector,  at  Chattanooga. 
In  the  course  of  eight  months,  its  subscription  list  was  increased 
50  per  cent.  In  1889  the  Baptist  Reflector  and  The  Baptist,  of 
Memphis,  were  consolidated  and  moved  to  Nashville,  under  the 
name  of  the  Baptist  and  Reflector.  The  editors  were  Drs.  J.  R. 
Graves,  J.  B.  Moody  and  E.  E.  Folk.  Mr.  Folk  afterwards 
bought  out  the  interests  of  the  others,  and  has  remained  editor 
and  proprietor.  The  paper  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Bap- 
tists of  Tennessee.  It  is  conservative  in  tone,  but  progressive 
in  its  sympathies.  Its  policy  is  positive,  not  negative  ;  build- 
ing up,  not  tearing  down.  Its  motto  is,  "  Speaking  the  truth 
in  love.  "  It  stands  firmly  by  all  of  our  organized  work.  Under 
its  leadership  the  cantributions  to  Baptist  interests  in  Tennes- 
see have  grown  from  a  small  amount  to  about  $25,000.  All  of 
the  denominational  enterprises  in  the  State  are  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Folk  in  1895  by 
Wake  Forest  College.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  president  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Tennessee,  and  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Press  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  origi- 
nator. He  has  a  wife  and  two  children  living.  Dr.  Folk  is  not 
only  an  accomplished  and  able  editor,  but  is,  moreover,  a  most 
amiable  and  lovable  man. —Religions  Herald. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


FRANK  HUFFMAN,  Editor  Pro  Tern 


The  campus  is  taking  on  a  new  appearance. 

Miss  Mary  Taylor  has  returned  from  an  extended 
visit  in  Atlanta  and  other  places. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  was  here  the  loth  inst.  on  a  visit 
to  his  two  sons  who  are  in  College. 

Miss  Julia  Brewer,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Female  University,  spent  Easter  on  the  Hill  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brewer. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Pulliam,  principal  of  the  Lenoir  Academy, 
was  a  welcome  visitor  on  the  Hill  the  14th  inst.  We 
wish  that  there  were  more  schools  like  this  in  the  State; 
then  it  would  not  be  long  till  our  number  passed  the  300 
mark. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  of  Savannah,  was  here  for  sev- 
eral da}'s  this  month  on  a  business  trip.  Mr.  Powell  is 
interested  in  the  cotton  mill  that  is  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion here;  a  force  of  hands  is  at  work  constructing  a  side 
track  and  building  houses  for  the  operatives  of  the  mill. 

President  J.  C.  Scarborough,  of  Murfreesboro, 
spent  a  day  with  us  recently.  Mr.  Scarborough  attended 
College  here  the  four  years  immediately  after  the  Civil 
war,  and  he  told  us  some  interesting  things  about  the 
College  and  its  work  at  that  time.  He  is  a  warm  friend 
to  the  College  and  one  of  its  Trustees. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  Dr.  Taylor  is  in  poor 
health.     He  had  a  hemorrhage  the  first  of  this  month, 
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which  caused  us  all  to  be  anxious  about  his  condition; 
but  he  is  on  duty  now,  though  somewhat  weak  from  con- 
finement. His  unceasing  labor  for  the  College  would  tell 
on  a  man  with  a  stronger  constitution  than  Dr.  Taylor. 

Work  will  soon  begin  on  the  Dormitory  which  is  to 
be  remodelled  during  vacation.  We  learn  that  several 
recitation  rooms  will  be  made  on  the  first  floor;  also  that 
the  President's  office  will  be  located  there.  Other  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  different  buildings,  which  have  made 
it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  Summer  School  for  this 
year. 

A  SERIES  of  religious  meetings  was  held  here  begin- 
ning the  8th  inst.  and  continuing  for  a  week  in  which 
Pastor  Lynch  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Buckholz,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chester,  S.  C.  Mr. 
Buckholz  is  a  plain,  forcible  preacher,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  were  gems  of  truth  presented  in  an  unanswerable 
manner.  Prayer- meetings  were  held  daily  by  the  stu- 
dents just  before  the  evening  services,  and  the  interest 
manifested  in  these  meetings  had  a  large  influence,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  success  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Nancy  D.  Foote  died  here  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Simmons,  the  8th  inst.  She 
was  born  in  Warren  County  in  1815,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  at  Wake  Forest,  where  she  lived  with 
Mrs.  Simmons,  the  only  one  of  her  five  children  who 
outlived  her.  Mrs.  Foote  was  a  consecrated  Christian 
woman,  and  her  character  was  forcibly  shown  in  the  last 
five  yearsof  her  life,  during  which  time  she  was  confined 
to  her  room,  suffering  greatly  at  times,  though  it  did 
not  mar  the  beauty  of  her  disposition.  During  her  last 
illness  she  was  the  recipient  of  expressions  of  sympathy 
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and  kindness  from  her  many  friends,  whom  she  had 
made  by  her  cheerful  and  helpful  ways.  Throughout 
her  life,  Mrs.  Foote  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  College, 
having  seen  three  of  her  sons,  three  grandsons,  three 
great  grandsons,  enter  here  as  students. 

Af  interesting  program  has  been  arranged  for  Field 
Day  which  is  to  be  held  on  Monday  before  Commence- 
ment. This  has  been  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  time 
because  all  college  work  is  then  ended  for  the  season  and 
the  boys  will  have  nothing  else  to  do  that  would  detract 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Any  needed  changes 
in  this  program  will  be  made  in  due  time. 

1.  One  Hundred  Yard  Dash. 

2.  Relay  Class  Race. 

3.  Three-legged  Race. 

4.  Potato  Race. 

5.  Sack  Race. 

6.  Standing  High  Jump. 

7.  Running  High  Jump. 

8.  Standing  Broad  Jump. 

9.  Running  Broad  Jump. 

10.  Pole  Vault. 

11.  Throwing  Base  Ball. 

Suitable  prizes  for  the  successful  contestants  will  be 
given  by  our  merchant  friends.  Every  student  should 
prepare  to  take  part  in  at  least  one  of  the  events,  and  in 
this  way  we  can  make  the  day  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  whole  year. 

The  FOLI.OWING  are  the  speakers  who  have  been 
chosen  to  deliver  the  Commencement  addresses:  The 
address  before  the  Law  Class  will  be  by  C.  W.  Tillet, 
Esq.,  of  Charlotte;  Rev.  J.  W.  Millard,  of  Baltimore,  will 
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address  the  Alumni  Association;  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small^ 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  address  the  Literary 
Societies,  and  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  D.D.,  of  Richmond. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Cooke,  A.  R.  Dunning,  J.  Z.  Eure,  from 
the  Eu.  Society,  and  G.  F.  Edwards,  O.  L.  Powers, 
D.  M.  Stringfield  from  the  Phi.  Society,  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Faculty  from  the  graduating  class  to  de- 
liver the  orations. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  remain  for  the  occasion  will 
miss  a  rare  treat,  and  this  program  will,  no  doubt,  be 
especially  interesting  to  our  visitors. 

The  following  students  attended  as  delegates  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  Convention,  recently  held  in  Greens- 
boro: Messrs.  S.  G.  Flournoy,  R.  H.  Burns,  J.  Z.  Eure, 
J.  I.  Earp,  J.  Mitchner,  O.  L.  Powers  and  H.  L.  Swain. 
An  interesting  report  of  the  convention  was  made  at  the 
Young  Men's  Prayer-meeting  Monday  night,  April  30. 

We  have  looked  forward  to  our  ball  team  and  its 
success  with  unusual  interest  this  year.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years  we  have  a  team  composed  only  of 
bona  fide  students,  and  we  doubt  whether,  with  one  excep- 
tion, any  other  school  in  the  State  can  say  as  much.  It 
was  thought  once  that  we  could  not  have  a  team  unless 
we  hired  a  catcher,  but  Royster  has  proved  himself 
equally  as  good  behind  the  bat  as  he  was  in  centre  field 
last  year.  As  for  pitchers,  we  can  supply  one  who  is 
equal  to  any  occasion:  Foote,  Hobgood  and  Moore  is  a 
group  that  any  college  team  should  be  proud  to  have. 
In  this  group  is  represented  anything  in  the  realm  of 
curves,  speed  and  control.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  our  field  work  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  team  we 
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ever  had  before  this  year.  Tranthamon  first,  and  Weaver 
on  second,  play  their  side  of  the  diamond  so  well  that 
they  have  been  called  professionals./'  while  Sams  and 
Freeman  on  third  and  short  are  no  less  sure  than  either 
Weaver  or  Trantham,  and  both  are  making  enviable 
records.  Rogers,  Griffin  and  Hobgood  or  Moore  in  the 
out-field  are  doing  superb  work,  and  in  almost  every 
game  a  star  catch  is  placed  to  their  record. 

Up  to  date  we  have  played  five  games  and  won  three 
out  of  this  number;  having  won  a  game  from  the  mutes 
of  Morganton,  two  from  Guilford,  and  lost  a  game  with 
Trinity  and  the  A.  &  M.  College. 

At  Trinity  we  had  what  the  boys  call  "hard  luck" 
and  lost  the  game  in  the  first  two  innings,  but  with 
Moorein  the  box  we  shut  our  opponents  out  seven  straights 
without  an  error.  Weaver's  tw^o-base  hit  in  the  eighth 
let  in  two  runs,  leaving  the  score  10  to  2. 

The  game  with  the  A.  &  M.,  Easter  Monday,  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  games  ever  played  in  Raleigh,  so  base- 
ball cranks  say.  Moore  for  the  home  team  and  Person 
E.  for  the  Farmers  did  superb  work  in  the  box,  allowing 
neither  side  to  cross  the  home  plate  till  in  the  ninth 
inning  a  long  fly  to  centre  field  brought  Fenner  home  for 
the  Farmers.  In  the  last  inning  there  was  some  dispute 
about  a  ball  batted  by  Rogers  for  our  team.  The  field- 
ers unnecessarily  crowded  around  where  ball  fell  and  in 
some  way  it  was  moved  before  the  umpire  rendered  his 
decision.  The  ball  was  decided  foul,  and  Royster,  who  had 
gone  home  on  it,  was  put  back  on  third,  and  Trantham 
had  to  return  to  second.  The  game  ended  withont  our 
having  scored;  but  we  do  not  regret  this  defeat  so  much 
since  we  made  as  many  hits  and  stole  more  bases  than 
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the  Farmers,  while  they  made  five  errors  to  our  one,  and 
it  did  not  cost  anything. 

If  our  team  holds  up  its  splendid  record  till  next  year, 
when  all  the  colleges  and  schools  play  no  hired  men  or 
professionals,  we  believe  that  we  can  hold  the  champion- 
ship of  the  State. 
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